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The New ‘Trend of Asiatic Polities 


By Geo. Bronson Rea 


iF 
> 59) HERE seems to be no end to the stories circulated with 
(, the object of creating the impression that Japan is 
not living up to the terms of the Washington naval 
treaty. After weighing both sides of the evidence we 
come reluctantly to the conclusion that either a lot 
of official statements are being made to conceal 
or, that a propaganda is being carried on in America and Great 
Britain to use Japan as the smoke-screen behind which huge 
naval appropriations are advocated to make up for the sums 
saved by the limitation of capite! ships. The facts prove that 
Japan lost no time in living up to her committments at Washington. 
Long before the treaty was formally ratified on August 17, she 
/ accepted its finality and even when it looked as though France 
might withdraw, . indicated her readiness to carry out its 
'-provisions on 2 three- -power basis. Yet the ink had hardly dried 
on the signatures to the Washington treaties when Japan was 
' accused of circumventing their provisions by forcing the pace in 
the construction of auxiliary combat craft. Japan, it was claimed, 
was the only country where naval shipbuilding continued to form 
an important branch of the national industry. This, at a time 
| When the Japanese shipbuilding yards were practically closed as 
 aresult of the treaties, with the government and private shipbuilders 
confronted with most serious problems arising from the release of 
surplus workers who demanded as much as two years salary for the 
privilege of being discharged. Steady progress, it was urged, was 
| being made with the revised scheme of construction adopted in March 
_ 1922 aiming to create a powerful fleet of so-called auxiliary craft 
to make good the loss of strength in capital ships and that this 
program would mature in 1927 when Japan would possess a splen- 
did and perhaps, unrivalled force of light cruisers, big destroyers 
and ocean-going submarires. 





Present Naval Strength 


It is true that considerable activity is being displayed in Japan 
inthe construction of auxiliary craft, but the official figures submit- 
ted recently to the interested powers indicate that the 5—-5—3 
' tatio fixed by the treaty has not and cannot be attained by Japan 
within the time set by her critics. The present strength of the 
auxiliary surface combatant craft of the United States, Great 
| Britain and Japan is shown in the following table of totel tonnages 
irrespec tive of the age | of the vessels. It will be seen that the present 
- Tatio is substantially 5—4—5 and 5—2 instead of 5—5—3 :-— 

Total of Auwsihary 








Country Cruiser Destroyer Surface Combatant 
Crait. 
| No. Tonnage Ratio No. Tonnage Ratio No. Tonnage Ratzo 
| United States...23 182,625 1 317 367,388 1 340 550,013 1 
| Great Britain...50 259,670 1.42 200 234,960 0.64 250 494,630 0.9 
Japan... ...25 148,170 0.81 100 77,653 0.21 125 225,823 0.41 


Auxiliary Surface Craft 


The next table shows the total strength of auxiliary surface 


| combatant craft of the three powers at the end of 1927 :— 
| Total of Auxiliary 


Country Cruiser Destroyer Surface coo 
Tatt. 
: No. Tonnage Ratio No. Tonnage Ratio No. Tonnage Ratio 
United Stated...10 75,000 1 280 334,921 1 290 409,921 1 
Great Britain .. 55 299,830 3.9 201 238,720 0.71 256. 538,550 1.27 
Japan... - 98 °°171,055 2.2 92 104,980 0.31 120 276,035 -0.66 


j apan’s Position in the Naval Race 


According to the original proposal of the United States pre- 
sented to the Washington conferene, light cruisers she]1 be replaced 
by newly completed ships after 17 years from the date a their 
completion and destroyers after 12 years from the date of the their 
completion, the vessels thus superseded being scrapped. In the 
above table, therefore, figures are taken of only cruisers that will 
not be over 17 years old and destroyers not over 12 years old. 


The number and tonnage of the vessels for Japan are figured on the 


assumption that she will complete her replacement program before 
the end of 1927. Those for the United States are figured out on the 
hypothesis that she wil] not undertake any new construction except 
that covered by her 1916 program, which was to be completed in 
1924. The same hypothesis is applied to the case of Great Britam. 
It is, however, improbable that these two countries will not construct 
any new vessel before the end of 1927. Therefore, it will be seen 
that Japan’s proportion is likely to be even further within the 
5—5—3 ratio at the conclusion of her building program. 


Submarine Strength 


The original proposal made by the United States at the Was- 
hington conference provided that submarines can be replaced by 
new ones after twelve years from the date of their completion. 
In the following table showing the present strength and what it 
will be at the end of 1927, figures are taken of only those submarines 
that will not be more than twelve years old, no account being taken 
of future construction by either Great Britain or the United States. 
{t is, however, probable that both countries will continue to build 
submarines :— 


Taste A. SHOWING PRESENT SUBMARINE STRENGTH 
Number Tonnage Ratio 
United States -133 77,322 1 
Great Britain ... oa 68 58,540 0.76 
Japan... ee a - 37 24,377 66.31 


TARPLE B. SHowrsGc SUBMARINE STRENGTH AT THE END oF 1927 


oie Number Tonnage Ratio 
United States - 421 84,900 et 
Great Britam ... as 76 68,370 0.81 
Japan... ee; See: 67 | 68,536 0.81 


Naval Cansiiaumben Expenditures 


The following table shows the naval construction expenditures 
under the 8—8 program of Japan and under the revised program:— 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Yen Yen Yen Yen Yen 
Eight-Eight | 
147,413,102 147,790,200 143,258,418 113,692,857 115,377,355 


Program ... 
Revised pro- | 
gram . 116,262,479 110,000,000 110,000.000 85,000,000 71,054,030 


In the past the expenditure contemplated by Japan, under the 
8—8 program and authorized by the imperial diet, had been in- 
creased by only 20 per cent. over costs of construction in pre-war 
days. So slight an increase, however, was far from sufficient, and 
the deficit in construction expenditure had been made up annually 
by appropriations authorized under a supplementary budget. 
The government submitted to the imperial diet at its last session 
a new naval construction bill, which provided for a revision of the 
expenditure for new construction, as is shown in the table above, 
and the bill was sanctioned. In that table the margin has been 
computed with an increase of some ninety per cent. above pre- 
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war prices. Such an ample margin will, it is expected, save the 
Japanese naval] authorities from going to the diet for authority 
to make additional expenditure in the form of supplementary 
annual budgets in the future. It goes without saying that the said 
revised naval construction expenditure includes an item for the 
conversion of two capital ships into airplane carriers. 

Cruisers Under Construction 

Japan is now building one cruiser of 5,500 tons each at the 
shipyard of the Kawasaki Dockyard Company, Kobe, the Mitsubishi 
Shipbuilding Yard, Nagasaki, and two other dockyards at Uraga 
and Yokohama, respectively, and one of 3,100 tons at Saseho,— 
five in all of 25,100 tonstotal. These vessels constitute 2 part of the 
auxiliary ship program and were designed to be attached to the 
8—8 fleet, the realization of which has now been abandoned in 
conformity with the naval treaty. 

At the beginning of this year, the United States was completing 
and constructing ten light cruisers of 7,500 tons each, and Great 
Britain two ships of 9,750 tons each, two of 7,550 tons each, one 
of 5,560 tons, two of 4,765 tons each, and one of 4,190 tons, or 
eight ships in all (according to a table on page 66 of the Naval 
Annual for 1923) and some of these have since been completed. 
The table in question also shows that, while the light cruisers 
already in Japan’s possession number 25 of some 100,000 tons, 
those of Great Britain number 60, representing approximately 
310,000 tons. 

Japan contemplates constructing, according to her revised 
naval plan made public by Admiral Kato in July, 1922, four crui- 
sers of 10,000 tons and four of 7,100 tons ; also 24 destroyers of 
33,600 tons in aggregate tonnage. This program substitutes the 
auxiliary construction contemplated under the 8—8 program, 
but the keels for none of these cruisers has been laid down. Itis 
expected, however, to complete this construction by March, 1928. 

It is not known by the Japanese admiralty how many ships of 
the auxiliary class the United States or Great Britain will decide 
to construct before the end of 1927. 

Another Conference Needed 

These official figures communicated by Japan to her partners 
in the naval pact, must have the effect of allaying further 
doubts as to her good-faith in the construction of auxiliary 
combatant craft. On the other hand, there arises the question of 
the number of non-combatant auxiliaries not provided for in the 
treaty. In regard to this class of vessel each country is suspicious 
of the other’s activities. This defect in the naval tzeaty provides 
the loop-hole for unlimited construction of such auxiliaries and 
vitiatesits spirit. British and American writers point to the number 
of aeroplane carriers, oil, storeships, and other adjuncts to a fighting 
fleet being constructed by Japan, while the Japanese are nervous 
over the programs formulated and pushed on by their partners to 
complete a great fleet ofsimilarcraft. The feelingis voiced in Amer- 
rica and Japan that unless this tendency is checked and a stop put 
to naval base expenditures, another disarmament conference will 
have to be called to relieve the nations of these heavy and unneces- 
sary expenditures which nullify the spirit of the Washington treaties 
and continue to impose heavy war burdens on a long suffering 
people. 


2. The New Anti-Japanese Agitation 
The Significance of Singapore 


The world wide discussion over the establishment of the 
Singapore naval base reveals that the general Asiatic situation 
has been little modified as a result of the Washington treaties, 
and another race is now on to checkmate the possibility of Japan’s 
rise to dominant influence in Eastern Asia. It seems to make 
little difference whether Japan pursues a militaristic or a pacific 
policy to work out her destiny; she is certain to be mistrusted. It 
is generally accepted that the establishment of the Singapore base 
is aimed directly against a future misunderstanding with Japan, 
a sort of Anglo-American move for mutual protection. We are 
asked to believe by British writers that the base will come in handy 
in the event America is forced to defend the Philippines against 
Japan or in the event we are called upon to “ drive Japan out of 


It was difficult to believe after the Washington conference 
that Americans still harbored the idea of a war with Japan, but 
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the same old talk is being revived as a result of the Singapor 
move and to the many British arguments for and against the base 
are now added the approval of such high authorities as Admira); 
Strauss and Rodgers of the American navy. In discussing the 
possibilities of war between Japan and America at the Institute 
of Politics in Williamstown (Mass.) Admiral Strauss asked the con. 
ference to consider the possibility of war in the Far East in conse. 
quence of the attempt of some country to discriminate against the 
United States in Chinese markets, or the possibility of an attempt 
to partition China to the exclusion of Americans. The United 
States then would face war with two or three powers, he said. 
Professor Blakeslee quoted Bywater and other naval experts who 
contend that Japan would capture Guam and the Philippines 
before the American fleet could leave Hawaii and in this event. 


' Admiral Strauss said America would be compelled to fight Japan 


without a base and any American ship damaged in battle would 
become a total] loss. 


The 50—50 Anglo-American Naval Partnership 


Admiral Rodgers, chairman of the naval board, taking up the 
discussion declared that ‘‘ sooner or later America and Britain 
would have to join forces in the Far East and if Britain wants 
to fortify Singapore, let her fortify it as much as she wants and 
more, the more she fortifies, the better it will be for us. But at 
present Britain is arrogant and we are meek. The question is 
whether we are going to join on a 50—50 basis or whether we vill 
retain merely a colonial position. If we own only 49 per cent. 
of the stock and Britain 51 per cent., that is one thing. If we join 
on the basis of equality, that is another. Japan driven from 
Siberia by the inhabitants now realizes that her whole army is 
insufficient to hold or run the Amur railway. Soldiers guarding 
the line often disappeared without trace. The Japanese also are 
sensitive to cold and if they remained long in Russia they would 
become subiects for Bolshevik propaganda. Japan now has 
compictely changed her policy in China. Having failed to domin- 
ate that country by force she now has adopted a policy of winning 
China by friendly advances.” 

These remarks would seem to imply the possibility that even 
if Japan does win the confidence of China through friendship it 
would be interpreted as another attempt to dominate her effairs 
to the disadvantage of others. The argument that she might 
conspire with other powers to partition China and discriminate 
against Anglo-American trade is evidently inspired by the possible 
coming together of Russia and Japan and the eventual triumph of 
Russian plans to pit Asia against Europe. This naturally would 
bring Germany into the combination at some time or other. Now 
the mere possibility that Japan might compound her differences 
with Russia and work together for the advancement of comm 
aims in Asia through some understanding arrived at in the con- 
ferences with Joffe, has been seized upon by some writers es sul. 
ficient justification for Britain’s determination to build the Sin- 
gapore base. In fact, we are informed that this is Britain’s answer 
to the Goto-Joffe conversations. The fact thet Japan is trying 
to win the confidence of China through friendship is also accepted 
as being as much of a menace to American interests as though she 
employed military methods to conquer the country. So eithe 
way, Japan is a menace. 

Hongkong, the Key Base 

Great Britain evidently intends to fully prepare against ry 
possible danger to her lines of communications in Asia and is keepilg 
her powder dry ready for any emergency. We now learn thet 
another supply base is to be established at Trincomalee in Ceylon. 
and can expect to hear of further heavy expenditures for 
other sub-bases along the main lines of British imperial commun! 
cations radiating from the new ‘“‘ Gibraltar of the East.’ To ll 
way of looking at it, there seems to be considerable white-wesh 
in all this British publicity about their plans in order to diver 
attention from what after all will remain their main base in We 
Far East. Hongkong may come within the provision of the We 
hington treaties as far as official activities are concerned, but 1 
private docking facilities will soon be able to dock and rep! 
a whole fleet at once, 2nd in the event of war it is safe to assume 
that her shipyard and docking establishments will be takenove? bY 
the government. Greet Britain is officially living up to her co™ 
mittments in regard to Hongkong, but it requires no navel 
expert to sense that private enterprise will carry on 4 
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within the next ten years, the South China port will have the 
largest docking system east of Suez. The growth of the port 
of Hongkong will legitimately call for these facilities to take 
care of merchant vessels, all o’ vhich can be converted into 
navel uses within twenty-four hours. The base at Singapore 
will serve well enough in times of peace to take care of 
Britain’s Asiatic fleet, but in the event of an unfortunate break 
with Japan, it will be Hongkong with its formidable defenses 
that will provide the necessary support to a powerful fleet. 
Within the next ten years Hongkong and Canton will come 
together, placing the coal of Kwangtung at the disposition of the 
British for the erection of iron and steel works at Kowloon, and 
with the completion of the harbor improvements and extension 
of the present private docking and shipbuilding establishments, 
Hongkong will become the fighting base for the British fleet in 
Asiatic waters. Because of its proximity to the oil fields of 
Borneo and Sumatra, Singapore will retain its prominence as a 
fuel base, and only if Hongkong should fall, would it serve the 
purpose for which millions are now being appropriated. 


The American Naval Program 


On top of all the publicity given to the British scheme of 
Far Eastern naval defense, comes the announcement that Secretary 
Denby is asking congress for an appropriation of $150,000,000 to 
keep the American navy abreast of Japan and Great Britain in the 
Pacific. If Admiral Rodgers reflects the official view, then the 
Singapore base fits in with America’s plans and sooner or later we 
must come together in an alliance with Britain for the protection of 
mutual interests in the Pacific, while Admiral Strauss leaves us in 
no doubt as to who we must prepare against. The American pro- 
gram for the extension of Pacific bases at Honolulu, San Francisco, 
Bremerton, San Diego, Panama Canal, Manila, Guam and Samoa, 
is undoubtedly the answer to the question put forward by Admiral 
Rodgers when he asked if we were to join Britain on a 50—50 
basis. The chairman of the naval board propounded the question 
which was answered within a fortnight by the secretary of the 
navy asking congress of $150,000,000, which, being three times the 
amount appropriated for the Singapore bese, probably represents 
our idea of working with Britain on a 50—50 instead of a 51—49 
basis. On top of the American estimates comes the news that 
France is also preparing to strengthen her Asiatic fleet, which means 





considerable activity will be witnessed in extending the docking — 


facilities at Saigon and the establishment of submarine and aircraft 
bases. So we come once more to where the old game that was 
played in Europe is to be resumed in the Bar East. What it is all 
about, we do not know, unless it is a tacit admission that the Was- 
hington conference failed to scrap distrust with vessels of war. 

To seek for the reasons underlying this new competition in 
armaments it is perhaps just as well to go back to the series of 
articles on British naval policy in the Far East recently published 
inthe Morning Post of London. 

3. Lhe Bogey 
The Japanese Scarecrow Clothed in the Bond Street 
Style 

A special diplomatic correspondent of The Morning Post 
(whose name is withheld) has succeeded once more in obtaining 
publicity .or all the old stock arguments about Japan’s problems and 
policies in the same way that Lord Northcliffe made the welkin 
ring with his denunciations last year and along precisely the same 
lines employed by Mr. Louis Seibold in the New York Herald the 
year previous. This new series of articles bear all the earmarks of 
official propaganda to prepare world opinion toaccept the Singapore 
base as a precautionary measure against the possibility of Japan’s 
domination of China, either through colonization, economic pene- 
tration or an alliance with Russia and Germany. Taken in con- 
hection with the propaganda so skilfully designed to lead Americans 
to believe that the base was part of a plan to support our fleet 
When the time comes for us to drive Japan out of China, and with 
pevious activities of British writers in Peking to bring about a 
Nino-American alliance for the same purpose, it begins to look as 
though there existed a set design in certain quarters to force the 
nited States at some time or other to throw down the gauntlet 
to Japan. Why the United States should assume single-handed 
the role of China’s saviour is beyond our understanding, yet there 
exists ample evidence that forces are at work to precipitate a 
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situation which will compromise us to carry this burden. It was 
easy enough to understand the motives underlying the campaign 
directed by Chinese government advisers to create a Sino-American 
alliance aimed at Japan and to hold the fort at Peking pending 
the arrival of American troops. It is not so easy to understand 
the insistance of Americans that their government actively in- 
tervene in China either alone or in co-operation with Great 
Britain. This, certainly, is not Chinese propaganda and is 
contrary to the best interests of the larger American firms and 
philanthropic institutions in the country. If this movement fails 
to represent Chinese or the best American opinion, we must 
seek elsewhere for the motives, and we return once more to the 
suspicion that Americans knowingly or otherwise, are, playing the 
game originated in Peking under Anglo-American auspices. 

The latest British outburst against Japan employs many 
facts which this magazine has invited attention to for several years. 
There is nothing new in this rehesh of old stuff, the arguments 
employed by the Morning Post support our contention that no 
matter what Japan may do to prove her good faith and satisfy 
Anglo-American opinion, she will still be singled out for abuse. 
The same methods which characterized the propaganda of the 
great war are to be repeated until the hearts of the Anglo-Saxons 
are fired to the point where they will accept the burdens and 
sacrifices of another war for the preservation of China as trade 
market for the West, under the delusion that they are fighting for 
the salvation of civilization or some other equally effective phrase. 


Japan’s Population Problem 

It is true, es pointed out by the writer in the Morning Post, 
that the great problem of Japan is to find an outlet for her surplus 
population, and here she has little choice. If the doors of most 
of the white men’s countries in the Pacific are closed to ber people 
and they cannot own land andsettlein China, Japan must absorb her 
increase in home agriculture and industries and seek foreign markets 
in competition with the West for the sale of her manufactured 
products. Japan must then look to China for the bulk of her raw 
materials and a Jarge part of her food supply. She must. of a 
necessity, cultivate the good-will of China. This would seem to 
be axiomatic, an argument from which there is no appeal. It is 
the basis of Japan’s present policy and explains her willingness 
to remedy past mistakes in diplomacy. 

Now, there are two schools of thought in Japaa on the question 
of population. Such leaders as Viscount Takahashi and Mr. 
Fujiyama may be said to represent the element which holds that 
Japan’s need of an outlet is each year becoming more urgent. 
On the other hand, we have such capable writers as Dr. Washio and 
such newspapers as the Japan Advertiser who deny that Japan 
is overcrowded. They even go so far as to point to the dearth of 
domestic servants and the influx of Koreans in order to support 
their statement that outside labor is now essential for Japan to 
carry on with. These exponents of Japanese thought assert that 
the population problem does not exist and is found only in imagina- 
tion or in propaganda. This element may be right, yet it is dif- 
ficult to reconcile their viewpoint with the fact that the population 
of Japan is officially admitted to be increasing at the rate of 6 to 
700,000 a year. If this be true, and Japan is taking care of this 
increase without emigration, it would mean that agriculture and 
industry are absorbing the surplus. How far Japan can do this 
if the same rate of increase be maintained indefinitely, 1s proble- 
matical. If no outlet is found, the annual surplus must be taken 
care of through the expansion of industries and the creation of 
foreign markets for the sale of their products. Otherwise they 
must starve. This solution involves the annual investment of an 
enormous amount of capital in new enterprises. There certeinly 
is alimit to Japan’s ability to absorb her rapidly mounting 
millions and the controversy in the end must simmer down to an 
approximation of the time when the saturation point will be reached. 

Friendly Relations with China Vital 

In either case, the pressure will call] for increased quantities of 
raw materials and food products and the bulk of these must come 
from the nearest source of supply. Although it may be urged that 
this necessity will influence Japan’s rulers to bring China under 
their control, the dominant sentiment in Japan at this time 
holds that the best interests of the nation will be served by China’s 
development under the open-door principle, in which American, 
British and other capital will assure that constant supply of raw 
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materials and food upon which Japan’s very existence depends. 
It is a mistake to believe that Japan’s economic penetration of 
China will in any way endanger the rights or interests of other 
nations. The field is too large and Japan lacks the capital to exclu- 
sively exploit China’s resources. The competitor of Japan in China, 
is China itself. The same bald statement holds good with regard 
to America and Great Britain, or any other nation aspiring 
to dominate her trade and industiies. As China’s industries are 
developed she will supply her own requirements and then compete 
with other nations for world markets. Japan alone can never 
control China’s industries and if she is to live and prosper by 
absorbing her own surplus population, her one hope of survival 
is to induce by all means within her power, the development of this 
country by foreign capital in order that markets will be created, 
in which, by reason of her geographical and other legitimate ad- 
vantages, she may hope to supply a fair share of its requirements. 
Aside altogether from Japan’s acceptance of the open 
door principle and recognition of China’s sovereignty, her very 
existence is bound up in the prosperity and development of her big 
neighbor. These committments of Japan are a guarantee to China 
and the world that Japan will never attempt to solve her problems 
through conquest or military adventures. Japan is sensible 
enough to understand that such a policy would result in her 
elimination as a first class power. To follow this road is madness. 
The Japanese are not mad. Under the protection of these guaran- 
tees China is secured against any loss of territories or political 
aggression. Instead of danger to China resulting from Japan’s 
economic necessities, the shoe is likely to be on the other foot, for 
as China.’s industries and agriculture expands and her people regain 
more and more of their sovereign rights they will more and more be 
able to dictate to Japan, and the day may come when Japan’s in- 
dustries will be at the complete mercy of China. The time is past 
when it is possible to create a war scare or justify armament ex- 
penditures because of Japan’s population or economic problems. 
Japan will never again permit herself to be placed in the position 
of inviting the combined hostility of America and Great Britain, 
so the arguments advanced by the writer in the Morning Post to 
bolster up the need for the Singapore base carry little weight. 


Japan's Russian Problem 


As there are differences of opinion within Japan concerning 
the population problem, so there are two distinct lines of thought 
in regard to Russia—and Germany. The dominant party is 
essentially liberal and pro-ally, believing that the future security 
of the nation can be attained and assured only through friendly 
co-operation with America and Great Britain. This element, 
represented by the present cabinet, has surrendered all special 
advantages acquired in the past in order to more fully permit 
Japan to work in harmony with the other liberal powers. From 
the time Japan entered the consortium to her acceptance of 
the principles embodied in the Washington treaties, its 
government has given every proof of a sincere desire to merit 
the friendship and confidence of its partners. Nothwith- 
standing these concessions to world opinion, a bitter publicity 
campaign has been waged to discredit her good faith, destroy 
her influence and trade in China end so make impossible any 
hope of solving her problems through peaceful co-operation in 
the development of China’s resources. Japan’s influence at 
Peking was undermined and her military pacts for mutual 
defence cancelled in order to bring about the ascendency of a 
war-lord who was elevated into high power because of his 
uncompromising antagonism to Japan (a military autocrat who 
now stands as the one obstacle to a peaceful solution to China’s 
domestie troubles); her attempts to develop Manchuria with the 
aid of American capital were condemned by American organizations 
who saw in this an attempt to push forward aggressive designs : 
there is also sufficient evidence to substantiate the statement that 
foreign advisers prevailed upon the Peking cabinet to demand the 
cancellation of the 1915 Manchurian treaty and apply the boycott 
as a retaliatory measure. Japan has silently watched the Soviet’s 
violation of China’s sovereignty in Mongolia, after she had been 
coerced by the consortium powers into recognizing that this territory 
constituted a most important part of the Chinese republic. She 
was coerced into evacuating Siberia under pressure of American 
diplomacy and opinion and now that the Soviet is once more 
menacing the peace of Asia, Japan must either prepare to defend 
her vital interests, or compound her difficulties with Russia. 
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Japan, the Goat 

It is now quite clear that the consortium powers do not 
intend to exert any pressure upon Russia in order to protect 
China’s sovereignty in Mongolia. This responsibility is slowly 
being shouldered on to Japan after being manceuvred out of aj] 
advantageous strategic positions. Had Japan been conceded a 
free hand in Eastern Asia three years ago, the Soviet influence would 
have stopped short at Baikal and an effective check created to their 
activities in Afghanistan and China. Japan, however, was forced 
to bow to world opinion and surrender the right to defend herself 
in the Taonan-Jehol zone agzinst “the menace from the direction 
of Urga.”” Japan was penalized and Russia encouraged to resume 
her old program for annexing Mcngolia and push forward her ney 
campaignfor bolschevizing China. The movement was then launched 
to compel Japan to surrender her rights to the key of the strategic 
situation in Kwantung, Had she meekly complied, as it was 
hoped, it would have left Russia in complete security to carry 
forward her designs. Japan would again have been at her mercy 
through the impotence of China to discharge her international 
obligations. In other words, after fully protecting themselves in 
Europe against the eventual comeback of Germany, the power 
denied to Japan the right te apply the seme principles for her 
defense against the comeback of Russia. At every step Japan 
has tried to satisfy her partners, receding and ceding until she 
has reached the limit of concessions compatible with dignity ard 
security. Any further advance on the part of Russia wil] call for 
strong action and in the present state of world politics and opinion, 
Japan will once more become the “‘ goat.”’ 

In the event of a crisis arising in Asia as the result of Soviet 
activities, Japan can look for no assistance and precious little sym- 
pathy from either America or Great Britain, whose altruistic policies 
towards China and sentimental regard for the “‘ Bolshies ”’ stripped 
her of all strategic positions on the mainland with the sole exception 
of the lease to Kwantung and possession of the South Manchuria 
Railway. Naturally, there exists a powerful element in Japan 
which objected to these concessions and now decline to permit 
their country to be made the scape-goat in a war with Russia. In 
the same way that a similar element in America opposed the con- 
spiracy to railroad their country into war with Japan and brought 
about a peaceful solution to the issues involved, so there is an element 
in Japan which demands a peaceful settlement of their difficulties 
with the Soviet. Surely, this is a most sensible and patriotic stand, 
yet the evidence keeps piling up that should Japan escape war with 
Russia by resuming friendly relations, she automatically becomes a 
potential enemy to her other partners and we are solemnly assured 
that the Singapore naval] base is Britain’s di.ect answer to any 
such understanding. 


Between the Devil and the Deep Sea 

If Japan fights Russia in order to protect her vital interests 
or to maintain the mtegrity of China in Mongolia, she fights 
alone. The same old group of anti-Japanese propagandists will see 
in such a war only one more proof of Japan’s determination to do- 
minate China. Every move of Japan would be misconstrued, every 
official declaration twisted and misinterpreted while Britain and 
America would stand ready to fight her at the drop of the hat if 
China’s interests seemed in any way impaired. The world would 
reject as Japanese propaganda any reference to the facts of the past 
few years and deny that such a war would have been forced by 
American and British policies encouraging China to disregard het 
international duties to the extent that the door was left open for 
Russia to work her will in Mongolia, while a wall was erected 
along the Taonan-Jehol strip effectively screening and protecting 
her from interference on the part of Japan. If Japan moves lI 
self-defense, she faces the certain hostility of the world: if she seeks 
to avoid a clash by a compromise or understanding, she be- 
comes a traitor to her partners, an object of suspicion which 
justifies Britain in building naval bases at Singapore with the 
full approval of eminent American naval experts. Under such 
conditions, Japan hasn’t a chance in the world of saving herselt, 
condemned beforehand by a packed jury ; damned if she does 
and damned if she don’t. 

Japan undoubtedly will take the first opportunity t° find 8 
peaceful solution to this problem by compounding her dif'erence 


‘with Russia, but such an understanding will never violate or 0” 


flict with compromises already entered into. Japan wil) neve? 
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accept Russia and Germany as partners in any designs upon China, 
so the fears which serve as an excuse for the establishment of the 
creat Singapore naval base are wholly without foundation. As long 
as Great Britain and America live up to their side of the bargain at 
Washington and place no obstacle in the path of Japan’s legitimate 
peaceful economic development of China, there is little likelihood 
of anv Russo-Germanic-Japanese combination. If, on the other 
hand, Japan is to be continually persecuted, hounded, misre- 
presented and blocked on all sides, self-preservation may 
supercede all other considerations and the people of Japan 
demand a change of policy that will ally them with powers more 
sympathetic with their vital needs. Neither the British, American 
or French governments would ever permit such a situation to arise, 
nomatter how strong the pressure and propaganda to bring it about. 
So, if the British possessions in India are ever seriously menaced, 
the foe will not steam down the China Sea through the straits of 
Singapore, but come tramping through Afghanistan and over the 
Khyber Pass. Japan will never be a partner in such a war. 


4, Japan Holds the Balance of Power 


An Answer to Mr. Ozaki’s Prophecy of Disaster 

We are not surprised to read in the Japanese press that the 
opposition is preparing to attack the government for its alleged 
weak-kneed policies which, it is claimed, instead of strengthening 
is gradually reducing Japan to a position of isolation, pregnant 
with dangerous possibilities and breeding positive hostilities 
with other powers. Neither are we surprised to learn that this 
attack is being made by Mr. Yukio Ozaki, the most fearless and 
independent progressive in Japanese political life. It is not dif- 
ficult for Mr. Ozaki to make out a strong case in support of his con- 





Mr. Yukio Ozaki, M.P., interviewed at Karnizawa, the 

summer resort in Central Japan, denounces the spirit 

revealed in the appropriation for U.S. Naval Defence 
in the Pacific 


tentions that Japan stands to-day “ a nation without a friend : 
that in the event of war she would seek in vain for a kind word or a 
helping hand.” He deplores the passing of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance and sees trouble looming ahead in China. Reduced to a 
few words, the burden of Mr. Ozaki’s argument is that the policy 
of concessions has failed to gain the confidence of the other powers, 
that Japan stands alone, isolated, an object of suspicion and headed 
towards possible disaster. 

Had Mr. Ozaki made this statement two months ago, it would 
ave been difficult to substantiate, but coming as it does in the 
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midst of a new outbreak of anti-Japanese publicity arising from the 
establishment of the Singapore base, together with the bitter anti- 
Japanese boycott in China, he is fairly justified in calling attention 
to obvious facts. - If the Singapore base is primarily aimed at Japan : 
if it is being created in order that the American navy may use it 
in the event of war with Japan over China or in defense of the 
Philippines : if it voices Britain’s answer to a Russo-Japanese 
understanding ; in short, if it meets any of the requirements claimed 
for it, and dovetails with a 50—50 partnership with America, 
then it would be foolish for Japan to play the ostrich and delude 
herself into a position of security opposed to all ordinary rules of 
common sense. 

There is no side-stepping the facts disclosed by the publicity 
over the naval moves of Great Britain and the United States in the 
Pacific. If the Singapore base is a vita] necessity for the defense 
of Malaya and India against a foe menacing these possessions from 
the east, the imaginary enemy can only be Japan, opersting alone 
or in alliance with Russia and perhaps Germany, a situation, which, 
in itself constitutes a reflection on Japan’s good-faith with her 
present world partners. The mere fact that this move is deemed 
essential for the security of India constitutes sufficient evidence 
in support of the statement that in destroying the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, the Washington conference invited this new menace to 
Asiatic peace. Peace in the Pacific was assured at Washington. 
That is undeniably true. A new four-power pact guarantees the 
security of insular possessions in the Pacific which to a certain 
extent supersedes the old Anglo-Japanese understanding, but its 
provisions fail to meet the situation in Asia, the storm centre of 
world intrigue, the scene of future conflict for empire. Once 
the insular possessions of the various powers concerned were guar- 
anteed against attack, the conference did the same thing for China. 
In the hysteria and altruistic concern for salving the open door and 
the integrity of China, the conference at Washington lost sight 
that the prime object of the Anglo-Japanese understanding 
was the defense of mutual interests in Asia : that it was directed 
against Russia and not America, and that it was forced upon the 
contracting parties by the secret alliance entered into between 
China and Russia in 1896, under whose provisions Russia was to 
make use of China’s territory to facilitate her attack upon Japan 
and advance upon India. The Li-Lobanoff secret alliance 
was the key to the entire Far Eastern puzzle, the move which 
finally compelled Japan and Britain to come together for mutual 
protection. Propaganda directed largely from Peking, added to the 
uneasiness in the United States over the possibility of a war with 
Japan, completely obscured the larger issues at stake in Asia by 
creating the impression that the Anglo-Japanese alliance would 
bring England in on the side of Japan in the event of war between 
the latter nation and America. China’s advocates pulled the wool 
over everybody's eyes by declaring that Japan’s aggressions 
were made possible solely by reason of her alliance with Great 
Britain. If this instrument was annulled, they urged, China could 
breathe easy and work out her salvation without fear of inter- 
ference on the part of Japan ; in fact, al] of China’s woes were laid 
to the Anglo-Japanese alliance. Not once in all the discussions 
or publicity surrounding this epoch-making conference, was any 
reference made to events which led up to and precipitated the 
Anglo-Japanese pact. The truth surrounding the secret Sino- 
Russian understanding which would have clarified the atmosphere 
and vindicated Japan and England, was cerefully concealed. No 
importance was attached to anything that China might have done 
in the past. The originator of all the trouble, was the martyr, 
the innocent victim of Anglo-Japanese rapacity, unable to defend 
herself against the machinations of other powers. China’s 
publicists ‘“ put it over’ the conference. The “iniquitous pact ”’ 
went into the discard and a new instrument designed for the 
pretection of insular possessions took its place. 

History went back to where it stood in 1900, with Russia ham- 
mering at the Gates of Herat and pushing forward towards Peking 
through Mongolia. India once more faces the traditional 
menace from the north while Japan is left to extricate herself the 
best she can from the trap set for her in Siberia and Manchuria. 
Japan has yielded, point by point, to the wishes of her partners and 
found her powers of defense circumscribed by the erection of a wall 
in Manchuria beyond which she could not trespass. The consortium 
and other pects deprived her not only of the right to meet the 
advances of Russia in the danger zones of Inner Eastern Mongolia, 
but left her helpless in living up to the terms of her alliance with 
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England for the defense of mutual interests in Asia. The Japanese 
pressure on Russia’s flank was removed, leaving the latter free to 
work her willin the Pamirs. As a consequence of this diplomatic 
flub-dub to save poor old China from Japan, the road to Peking 
through Mongolia was left wide open for a Soviet advance. Japan’s 
power to protect herself against a flank movement in South Man- 
churia or defend Peking was taken away. In Central Asia the way 
was cleared for the Russian advance towards India. Japan was 
effectively isolated, her power of offense destroyed and her strategic 
defenses weakened. 

When the Anglo-Japanese pact went by the board, the way 
was cleared for Russia to pursue unhindered her set program, and, 
true to past performances, she lost no time in taking advantage of 
the opportunity presented by the kindly gentlemen at Washing- 
ton. Mongolia has again passed under control of the Soviet and a 
vigorous propaganda launched in Afghanistan to smooth the way 
for the move towards India. Russia is never in a hurry. She 
overlooks no opportunity. She is now in possession of the road to 
Peking, while Japan, her one obstacle, is hamstrung behind the 
Taohan-Jehol wall. The chessmen are set for the next move. 
Russia’s dear Anglo-American friends are cheerfully playing her 
hand at Peking urging the Chinese to insist upon Japan evacuating 
Kwantung and clearing the way for her next advance. 
| In taking stock of the situation created as a result of the 
Washington treaties, British strategists realized their isolation in 
India. They had built their hopes on a strong China taking 
the place of Japan in their defense schemes against Russia. When 
it became apparent that China was a poor reed to lean upon, they 
could not set back the clock or undo the damage. They realized 
that their old ally was ina tight position and must either fight 
Russia in due time or come to some understanding over mutual 
interests in Eastern Asia. The British could take no chances on the 
outcome of such an understanding, so we have their answer in the 
Singapore base. The ally whose fleet guaranteed Malaya and 
India from attack for the past twenty years, now becomes a hypo- 
thetical enemy, with America entering into the spirit of the game by 
strengthening her Pacific bases on a tacit acceptance of a 50—50 
basis as suggested by the chairmen of the nava!] board. 

In view of these facts, is it any wonder that wide-awake 
observers in Japan reluctantly come to the conclusion that their 
country is without a friend in the world, exposed to the wrath of the 
Bolschevists on one hand and boycotted and villified in China on the 
other, because their government refuses to surrender their re- 
maining right to self-defense in Kwantung? Openly designated by 
American and British naval experts as the imaginary enemy in 
order to justify their naval expenditures, and suspected of treason 
to the cause of the West if she compounds her difficulties with 
Russia, Japan’s thinking men cannot be condemned if they now 
question the wisdom of having ceded everything but Kwantung in 
order to restore world confidence in her policies. 

This undoubtedly is the picture which has inspired Mr. 
Ozaki and provided the argumenis for his attack upon the gov- 
ernment. It is difficult to explain away the facts, though it is 
possible to draw various deductions from them according to the 
angle from which they are studied. The soldier and stateman will 
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approach them from the strategic angle, and in the presen} 
state of world affairs, it is the only sensible way to visualize the 
future. Mr. Ozaki is not an alarmist. He is doing for Japay 
exactly what many eminert writers and experts in America and 
Great Britain are doing for their respective countries, )ooking fap 
ahead and following present day tendencies to their logical! ¢op. 
clusions. These conditions may change. American and British 
experts may modify their viewpoint, but until they do and there js 
a let up to this unreasoning antagonism towards Japan and a 
better appreciation of her problems and policies, it would be foolish 
for her Jeaders to close their eyes to the trend of world politics. 

Japan has gained many friends since the liberal party took 
over the reins of government. She merits the full trust and friend. 
ship of other world powers. No government has gone to the same 
extremes to prove worthy of world confidence, but the evidence 
keeps growing that no matter what Japan may do to play the game 
according to Western standards, it will be a long while before she 
can fully overcome the prejudice and suspicion created by years of 
hostile propaganda. The eminent spokesman for the opposition 
is undoubtedly well within the facts, but it is difficult to see how his 
government could have pursued a different policy without completely 
estranging Japan from the other liberal powers and precipitating 
the calamity which still looms darkly on the national horizon. 
The administration: of Hara and Kato faced a world led by years of 
malicious propaganda, to distrust Japan’s every move, a campoign 
of calumny culminating at the Paris conference, where it became 
clear to the most inexperienced observer that peace in Europe would 
be followed by war in the Pacific. The first duty confronting the 
liberal government was to modify national policies to meet changed 
world conditions. To do this, Japan had to surrender many 
political, commercial and strategical advantages obtained during 
the war: to withdraw from Tsingtau, from Siberia, sacrifice her 
rights to defense along the Taonan-Jehol line, and see her prestige 
undermined at Peking. One result of these concessions is a clear 
understanding with America putting an end to all talk of war in 
the Pacific. The sacrifices were worth that, but in compounding 
her difficulties with America the door was left open for misunder- 
standings in Asia. 

Before the Washington conference, Japan was the potential 
enemy of the United States. She now becomes suspect with Great 
Britain and henceforth will be the target for such British 
propaganda as seems necessary from time to time to unloosen the 
purse-strings of the British taxpayer for naval expansion and to 
further their policies in China. It is no fault of the liberal govern- 
ment that Japan finds herself between the anvil of Russia and the 
Anglo-American hammer. Shecannot escape being pounded as long 
as she seems to stand in the way of Anglo-American co-operation in 
China. Japan can do nothing at this time to prevent this. She 
must wait for conditions to change. For change they must, and as 
long as Japan adheres to her present policy in China, provides 
no opening for the Anglo-American steam hammer to come into 
play, and finds an honorable and peaceful solution to her troubles 
with Russia, she sits on top of the eastern world, holding the balance 
of power. 





The Call for a Conference 


~..5) He sorriest spectacle of recent history is seen in the 
continued recognition extended by the powers to the 
SF marionettes of Peking whose sole function is to per- 

} petuate a fiction that operates to fill the war-chest 
of their manipulator with the surplus salt and cus- 
toms revenues released on due dates by order of the 
legations. This is the real reason for the existence of a so-called 
government at Peking that has long since graduated from comic 
opera to a pestiferous nuisance, if not a positive menace. By 
continued recognition of the Peking collection bureau of the Chihli 
war-lords the powers have placed their unqualified stamp of approval 
on Wu Pei-fu’s determination to accept no compromise other than 
submission to his rule at the point of the bayonet. It is an unholy 
alliance, a most callous disregard for the welfare of a bewildered 
and stricken people masquerading under the flimsy pretext that 






China is being permitted to work out her salvation in her own way. 
It could not be otherwise. Foreigners picked Wu Pei-fu as the 
‘ Hope of China” and supported him morally, if not materially, 
while he drove the Anfu and Chang Tso-lin cabinets from Peking 
because of their alleged friendship for Japan. Diplomatic support 
to Wu followed, and on the heels of his victory over Chang came the 
agitation fora huge reorganization loan to consolidate his power. /t 
is superfluous to allude to the identity of those who supported this 
obnoxious loar, sufficient to say that Japan blocked it by refusing 
to participate in any financial advance to China pending unification 
and the establishment of a government recognized by all factions and 
provinces. For two years, it may be said that anti-Japanese 
influences have moved heaven and earth to make their program 
stick by an unwavering loyalty to the shadowy cabinets which 
have flitted through Peking in rapid succession as schroffs for the 
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Loyang war-lord, Wu’s campaign of unification by the sword has 
rogressed merrily. Szechuan has been devastated. Honan is wreck- 
ed. Kiangsi is filled with northern bandits ravaging the towns and 
villages. Fukien is the scene of active warfare while upon the 
heads of the Cantonese has been loosened the furies of civil war in 
‘ts bloodiest aspects. At any time the struggle may be carried 
into Kiangsu and Chekiang with the rich loot of Shanghai as the 
rize of victory. Thousands of lives are being needlessly sacri- 
feed. Industry and agriculture are at a standstill. The wealth of 
the interior is flowing into Tientsin, Shanghai and Hongkong for safe 
keeping. Poverty, famine and disease stalks through the land. 
Development is out of the question and trade is dead. Foreign 
firms are operating with their backs against the wall, propped 
up by the banks, hoping against hope that something will happen 
to turn the tide. Failures follow each other in rapid succession. 
The outlook is black. 

The dissemination of Chinese news is mainly in the hands of 
anti-Japanese agencies. There is little chance that the outside 
world will ever learn the true story of the desperate game of inter- 
national politics played in Peking the past several years with the 
object of isolating Japan and bringing China under Anglo- 
American tutelage. Originating at the height of Japan’s 
influence, it first sought to compromise the United States to a 
war, a8 the easiest way to destroy for all time any possibility of 
Japan’s domination of Eastern 
Asia. The campaign was then 
relentlessly waged to oust the 
Anfu cabinet and then the one 
acknowledging Chang ‘T’so-lin as 
master. Japanese financial sup- 
port to Peking, it was urged, 
had split China wide asunder, 
making unification impossible. 
The Anfu crowd was accused of 
sailing their country to Japan 
and squandering the money in 
fruitless campaigns against the 
south. Chang, the “‘uncrowned 
king of Manchuria,’’ was alleged 
to be in the pay of Japan, con- 
spiring to restore the monarchy, 
hence, a traitor to the republic, 
an obstacle to constitutional 
government. Tuan, Chang and 
their satellites had to go, inorder 
to purify Chinese politics and 
save the nation from Japan. 
Wu, the Heaven-sent Hope, dis- 
covered and acclaimed by the 
muddlers of Peking as the one 
simon-pure, hundred per cent. 
unulloved Chinese patriot, would 
chase the Japanese into the Yel- 
low Sea, and with Anglo- Americar financial and moral support usher 
in an era of unprecedented prosperity in which railway and road 
building, industrial development and fat concessions for the in- 
siders would be the order of the day. Everybody but Japan would 
recelve a. large, thick, juicy, piece of Chinese pie when Wu came 
marching home. 

_ The valiant, incorruptible and invincible overlord of the Kin- 
Han became the pampered pet of the Peking legations, the napoleon 
who would carry China to her place in the family of nations so 
carefully prepared for her at Washington. The oracle sat in his 
yamén at Loyang and pulled the strings which manipulated the 
movements of his puppets at Peking. His cabinets came and 
went, eight in one year, and as each new group filed its weary way 
through the metropolitan ministries, begging a bone here and a 
crumb there in addition to the regular hand-outs in the shape of 
salt and customs revenues released by the legations, the joy of the 
anti-Japanese clique became unconfined. The legations were 
playing their game and no matter what move Wu might make, 
his continued recognition was assured. 

_To every call for a conference that might lead te a compromise 
and unite the country under one rule, the Heaven-sent Hope an- 
nounced that he alone held the mandate from on high to govern, 
and if the others did’nt like it, they cold lump it ; he would unify 
them with the Krag. It is difficult to account for an attitude 
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opposed to all accepted ideas of Chinese physiology, and can be 
explained only on the hypothesis that Wu is so certain of foreign 
support which carries with it enough salt and customs revenues to 
pay his favorite divisions, that he can afford to flout public opinion 
and press forward his military campaigns for the subjugation of 
other provinces. Bereft of the salt and customs surpluses, Wu would 
have to accept an invitation to a conference or face the gradual 
decline of his authority through inability to squeeze further funds 
from a people already squeezed dry. In view of these conditions it 
is fair to state that Wu’s stubborn determination to woo the country 
with the Kreg, is made possible solely because his Peking puppets 
enjoy the recognition of the legations and receive their contributions 
to his war-chest from the salt, customs and other revenues. 

There is no difference between the present situation and that 
of three yearsago. Instead of a pro-Japanese -et of officials func- 
tioning in Peking their place is taken by an anti-Japanese group 
masquerading as a government of sorts for the sole convenience 
of the diplomatic corps. Civil warfare goes merrily on, increasing 
in horror with each passing week. Instead of the Anfu clique 
stamping out liberalism in the south, we now have Wu Pei-fu 
in arms against the field, carrying the war into all the provincesand 
with special ferocity against Sun Yat-sen and his little band of 
devoted parliamentarians fighting to establish a government res- 
ponsible solely to the people. There was always some hope of a 
compromise in bygone days: 
now, there is none. To satisfy 
the inordinate ambitions of Wu, 
fire and sword are to be carried 
to the farthermost confines of 
this vast country, untold thou- 
sands of peaceful lives will be 
sacrificed; villages, towns and 
countryside sacked, its women 
ravished and its young men 
carried away by press gangs into 
slavery. And then, afterestabli- 
shing his authority over the 
eighteen provinces of China pro- 
per, Wu will have to reckon with 
Chang, of Manchuria, just now 
sawing wood and _ preparing 
against the day when the con- 
quering legions of Wu will cross 
the dividing line of the Great 
Wall. 

Unless our powers of obser- 
vation and deduction aie at 
fault, it is here the curtain will 
be rung down on the great inter- 
national politics] drama whose 
first act was staged in Peking 
during the great war. Once Wu 
invades Manchuria and Japan’s 
vital interests in the operation of the South Manchuria Railway 
are placed in jeopardy, the climax will be reached. It should not 
be overlooked that Wu has publicly announced his determination to 
drive the Japanese out of Kwantung, that his puppets raised the 
validity of the 1915 treaty, or that he personally encouraged the 
boycott movement by issuing instructions “‘ not to interfere with 
the will of the people.” After he finishes with the eighteen pro- 
vinces and starts to discipline his Manchurian antagonist, he is due 
for the surprise of his life. 

If the above picture faithfully portrays the situation, then 
the moral to be drawn from itis obvious. If the time should arrive 
for the victorious Wu to send his legions into Manchuria, it is logical 
to suppose that he will enjoy the full confidence and support of 
his foreign sympathizers, and should this sentiment be shared 
officially by their legations, it is not difficult to forecast the result. 
The show-down which the combination has been moving heaven 
and earth to bring about with Japan would be precipitated in a 
manner not included in their calculations. 

For the best interests of all concerned, for the happiness and 
welfare of a broken people, and the preservation of world peace, 
foreign meddling and intrigue in China should cease. The anti- 
Japanese conspiracy hatched in Peking during the war and given 
its impetus through the confidentie! publications of an international 
association, has gone far enough. It has already complicated and 
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made difficult any solution to China’s troubles and stands as a 
barrier to harmonious co-operation on the part of the powers in 
the application of any plan to remedy the situation. As long as 
Japan is a member of the consortium and her representative enjoys 
an equal voice in the deiiberations of the diplomatic corps in Peking 
she can be depended upon to oppose and nullify all the pet schemes 
devised by the Anglo-American combination to advance their own 
special interests in this country. In the matter of a loan to Wu 
Pei-fu, it was the liberal cabinet of Japan which saved liberalism 
in China and blocked a deal which would have once more elevated 
a military autocrat to supreme power : Japan stood out against the 
use of foreign troops to round up the Lincheng bandits: Japan 
opposed -foreign intervention in the affairs of China when the 
nationals of other powers demanded drastic action: Japan 
opposed the employment of a foreign military police force for 
guerding the Chinese railways. Japan is standing squarely upon 
the letter and spirit of the Washington treaties, scrutinizing all 
moves which might seem to be subversive of China’s sovereign 
rights or an impairment of her administrative independence. 
Japan holds the whip-hand. Her enemies have presented her with 
the weapons to fight them with. Japan was compelled at 
Washington to surrender many special advantages in China and 
affix her signature on the dotted line of a treaty carefully drafted 
by Anglo-American experts to safeguard China against exploitation 
or violation of her sovereign rights. Japan signed without reserva- 
tions. Now when the nationals of the other signatory powers call 
for a new deal, she simply says: ‘‘ You made the rules of the game, 
play your hand.” 

_ As the champion of China’s rights, Japan can afford to sit tight 
while other foreigners call for action, which, if listened to by their 
governments, would nullify the Washington treaties and destroy 
China’s administrative independence. The chinafied Anglo-Ame- 
rican element have no complaint coming. They dealt the cards 
from a cold deck. Japan is playing her hand to their lead. 

If the international political game is to be played out under 
existing rules, it will not be long before the positions of the powers 
in regard to China are reversed, with Japan occupying the réJe_ of 
China’s best friend in the place of those now holding that question- 
able advantage. At any rate, it is clear that internal conditions 
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will change for the worse when the victor in the internecine struggle 
crosses the Rubicon and throws down the gauntlet to the overlord of 
Manchuria. Is the game worth the candle? Will unification by 
the Krag bring peace and happiness to China or advance foreign 
interests in this country? Decidedly not. 

If continued recognition to Wu Pei-fu and the Pei-yang free. 
booters is not traceable to any anti-Japanese policy, then the time 
has arrived for the Jegations to lend their support to the movement 
initiated in Hongkong for a round-table conference to settle the 
differences of the warring tuchuns. If a central government is to 
be established without plunging China and perhaps the civilized 
world, into greater horrors; a compromise must be effected, The 
first step towards this end is a conference of the Chinese leaders, 
Last year the Loyang war-lord rejected. the invitation of Sun Yat. 
sen to a disarmament conference. Wu is still the stumbling block 
to unification, the menace to peace. Wu is maintained in power 
by the recognition of the legations. The road to peace lies 
in a withdrawal of this support. A new call for a round table 
conference has been sounded by Sir Robert Ho Tung from Hongkong. 
Sun Yat-sen, Li Yuan-hung, Chang Tso-lin and others have accepted 
the invitation. 

The Washington conference brought the blessings of peace to 
the Pacific but left the door wide open for events in Asia to undo 
its work. Ihe peace of Asia and the world is assured only so long 
as Japan’s economic life is not imperilled. Sel!f-preservation will 
force her to defend her vital interests with all the resources at her 
command if Wu Pei-fu carries his campaign of unification by the 
sword into Manchuria. The Washington conference wi!l have 
miserably failed if this climax to the present trend of events 
is not forestalled. Sir Robert Ho Tung points the method. 
His call for a round table conference of the warring leaders 
of China is as vital to the attainment of the objects of the 
Washington conference as it is to restore peace to this unhappy 
country. If the cal! is rejected, it is then squarely up to the four 
great powers directly concerned to instruct their ministers to act 
and act promptly in support of his plan. A peaceful solution to 
China’s difficulties will be followed by a peaceful solution to many 
dangerous international politica] problems in Eastern Asia. 

i 3. 
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The Trend of Missionary Endeavor in China 


The Paramount American Interest: Trade or Uplift? 


=p T the 12th annual conference of British missionary 
1 societies held at Swannick during the last week of 
June, some interesting particulars were made public 
in regard to the comparative contributions of Great 
Britain and the United States for foreign missionary 
work. To China alone, America sends every year 
upwards of $9,000,000 gold, against £325,000 contributed by Eng- 
land. At the conference it was said that a marked tendency exists 
in China and India to form national Christian councils of inde- 
pendent churches coupled with a desire for education that amounts 
to a passion. Another point stressed was that present-day students 
preparing for a Missionary career express a wish to work indepen- 
dently of missionary societies in the spread of Christianity or in 
connection with undenominational bodies. Students also complain 
of “ unrestrained and unintelligent propaganda in season and out ” 
and the younger men and women are taking up courses which deal 
not only with medicine and education but with agricultural work 
and economics. 

Here we have food for much thought. The figures given as the 
amount contributed by America are undoubtedly confined to ex- 
penditures through organized missionary bodies excluding educa- 
tional and hospital endowments, Y.M.C.A. contributions, and the 
payments from the Boxer indemnity. Nor does it include red 
cross, famine relief or other charities. These figures coincide 
with our own rough estimate which reveals that a sum equivalent 
to approximately twice the total profits on American trade with 
China is returned annually as a free gift for the uplift of its people. 

The British conference accentuated the fact that the difficulties 
surrounding purely religious propaganda in season and out, are each 
year becoming greater and missionaries now realize that the re- 





generation of China must come through education and a higher 
standard of living. The tendency, therefore, is to transform the re- 
ligious worker into an educational, industrial, and economic agent, 
subordinating the spiritua] ideal to general uplift in order to prepare 
the minds of the Chinese for the acceptance of religious principles. 

The expenditure of ten or more million dollars yearly through 
missionary bodies backed by the political influence of the churches, 
gives to this element the preponderating voice in shaping the Far 
Eastern policy of the American government, a policy, which, under 
all administrations, determines the selection of the minister at 
Peking. This truth is emphasized by a passage in Mr. Morganthaus 
memoirs in which he describes how President Wilson rejected his 
request to be appointed minister to Peking, because his race and 
religion constituted a handicap in dealing with the Christian mis- 
sionary bodies, whose interests in this country were paramount. 
Under these conditions, the welfare of our philanthropic organiza- 
tions completely overshadow those of the mere trader, and in any 
issue affecting friendly relations between China and the United 
States, it is natural that those who command the greatest political 
support should influence the policy of the state department. In 
many cases it will be found that financiers, manufacturers and 
merchants whose agents are struggling against overwhelming odds 
in building up a profitable trade in their products with China are 
the most liberal contributors to the organized missionary soc'¢tiés, 
and again, there are many amongst this element more concerne( over 
their educational endowments thanin promoting their own bus)ness. 

As long as the activities of this element are confined to purely 
religious propaganda, commercial interests have no right to voice 4 
protest, but when they depart from this fundamental sphere 0: use- 
fullness and encroach on economics, industry and agriculture, it comes 
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within the sphere of business. If nearly twice the entire profits of 
our China trade are to be turned over to missionary societies for 
jmproving the general economic conditions of the Chinése as the 
first step towards their religious conversion, it would seem that the 
government should have some voice in the expenditure of these 
funds. 

It is difficult to conceive how a missionary student equipped for 
3 career that will enable him to better the economic conditions of 
the Chinese can achieve practical results without in some way be- 
coming an advance agent of business. If the Chinese farmer is to 
be taught better methods of cultivation and native industries a1e 


to be improved, modern equipment and tools must be employed as" 


an object lesson, and the instructor should be in a position to 
either sell direct or influence the sale of the particular implements 
used in his demonstration work. If we are to reach the spiritual 
heart of the Chinese through economic uplift it would be only fair 
to insist that our missionary activities produce tangible results 
on the profit side of the trade ledger. 

Ten to fifteen million dollars is a huge sum to be expended 
annually in a religious propaganda whose ultimate success depends 
largely upon the betterment of living conditions. The thought 
naturally arises that if only half this sum was expended under 
governmental or commercial supervision, the results obtained 
would be far greater than if left to the individual ideas 
of religious enthusiasts temporarily transformed into economic 
uplifters. Five million dollars annually would maintain over 
a thousand economic experts in all lines of agriculture and 
industry, whose activities would contribute more towards im- 
proving the condition of the natives and preparing his mind 
to accept the teachings of Christ than the present system of 
proselyting. At the same time it would open up a market for 
American products. that in a few years would more than justify 
this diversion from traditional missionary activities. 

There has been much loose talk about co-operation for the 
advancement of American interests in China but this has never 
included the element which reaps the major benefits from all other 
national activities. When the missionary bodies now tacitly 
admit that success in religious propaganda can be attained only 
through economic and educational uplift, the time has arrived 
when a large part of their work should be co-ordinated with other 
organizations having the same end in view. If the American 
people are to continue to hand over an amount equal to twice 
their China trade profits for the attainment of a religious ideal 
through economic development, they should have some assurance 
that the funds will be expended along lines that will bring material 
as well as spiritual results. 

Otherwise, a large part of our contribution for the economic 
uplift of China while paving the way towards the ultimate goal of 
the church, will represent a voluntary tax upon our people for the 
promotion of competitive trade interests. We endorse the funda- 
mental principle that no thought of material gain or reward should 
accompany a donation for purely religious work in non-christian 
lands ; yet at the risk of being misunderstood we advance our belief 
that if the desired end can be attained only through education and 
betterment of economic conditions, it is a duty we owe to ourselves 
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and to the faith we profess to make every effort to safeguz 
sources which alone enables America to give so lavishly of 

for the propagation of her ideals. Ifwe are to spend fifteen millions 
annually for this purpose and the beneficiaries place their orders for 
tools and materials with competitors, our mounting assessments 
for missiona1y work will gradually develop into a huge fund for 
undermining our China trade and drying the sources of the golden 
stream which now flows so freely into the collection plates on mis- 
sionary Sundays. This idea may be interpreted as narrow, mercen- 
nary and unchristian, but any unbiassed study of the facts will 
inevitably lead to the same conclusion. Religion is one thing, 
economic uplift another. One is idealistic, the other practical. 
The two cannot well be merged together under the direction of 
religious enthusiasts with any hope of success. There exists also 
a reasonable doubt as to whether the bettering of economic con- 
ditions will influence the non-christian to change his religious 
viewpoint. Certainly, it has not had this effect in Japan, for after 
eighty years of strenuous missionary endeavor in that country, the 
church harvest is placed at 300,000 converts. 

The crowning glory of the missionary in Japan is found outside 
the church, in education, hygiene and social welfare work. The 
christian example has been followed by many of Japan’s great 
leaders who retain their faith in buddhism and national traditions. 
The results of eight decades of evangelical labors in Japan must 
therefore be sought not in the actual number of converts enrolled 
in the church, but in the revolutionary changes in buddhistic 
religion caused by contact with the christian model. It can hardly 
be said that christian missionary work in Japan has elevated to 
any considerable extent the economic or industrial condition of the 
people. The forces which have carried Japan to her present place 
in the front rank of manufacturing nations have little or no con- 
nexion with the spread of christian doctrine. If economic uplift 
and educetion plays such an important part in the propagation of 
christianity, then Japan’s record in Korea and Manchuria merits the 
highest commendation from missionary bodies, yet it can hardly 
be contended that the material prosperity brought to the farmers 
of Manchuria has influenced in any way their outlook on religion. 

It may be that the Chinese mind reacts differently towards 
christian propaganda but it is fair to assume that in the long run 
the results will be very much the same as in Japan. China will 
never be wholly converted to christianity. The best that can be 
hoped for is that she may follow in the footsteps of Japan and 
mould her religious outlook on western methods and devotion to 
ideals. Mere contact with christian nations through trade, diplo- 
macy and education will exert the greatest influence towards this 
end. It may be accelerated by the expenditure of huge annual 
appropriations from the churches at home in order to maintain 
thousands of evangelical workers in the field. It may also be 
expedited by economic and industrial development providing a 
brighter outlook for the masses, but if the goal is to be reached by 
this method, it is our candid belief that the funds now contributed 
for religious propaganda could be better employed in creating in- 
dustria! opportunities that will alleviate in part the terrible struggle 
for existence which now stands as a barrier to the advance of 
christianity, civilization and progress in this country. 3 
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Is America An Eleemosynary Institution? 


Are Americans Preparing Huge Pacific Naval Bases to Maintain a Losing Trade Market or 
Defend their Philanthropies? 


THE commerce reports reveal that in eleven months of the 
1923 fiscal year, our total trade with China was $243,000,000 
with exports of $88,000,000 and imports of $155,000,000. 

We hought from China in this period $67,000,000 more than we 

sold to her. At least 50 per cent. of our imports and a large per- 

centage of our exports pass through the hands of foreign firms. 

There is no gain to the national wealth from such transactions. 

With the exception of the petroleum and tobacco companies, 

hearly every general trading firm in China has experienced severe 

losses these past four years, driving many into bankruptcy and 
the hands of receivers. Those who survive have pulled through 
by additional assessments of new capital or are carried by the 


banks. It can be fairly said that at least fifty per cent. of the 
total American business with China has been conducted at a loss 
for the last four years. 

For the sake of argument we can allow a five per cent. profit 
on the total value of our exports to China (say $95,000,000) for 
1923, so the gein to the national economy is $4,750,000. <A similar 
profit may elso be taken on half the volume of imports through 
purely American concerns (say $160,000,000), which gives us 
another $4,000,000, or a tote! of $8,750,000 from our entire Chinese 
trade, against which stands our contribution of $9,000,000 for 
missionary work alone. This wipes out the profit on trade. Add 
to this the endowments for schools, colleges, hospitals and similar 
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institutions, contributions for the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A.. red 
cross relief work, flood and famine prevention and other charities, 
the Boxer indemnity remission, the Rockefellar Institute upkeep 
and special calls on Americans for the maintenance of their own 
schools and churches in the treaty ports and the total may well 
run up to another $6,000,000 or $15,000,000 a year for general 
uplift work in China from America alone, about five per cent. on 
our total trade with this country. 

With this as a basis, add the $40,000,000 gold with interest 
now owing to American firms by the Chinese government— 
with no prospects of being paid for the next five years: to 
this, add the losses of American firms in China for the past four 
years : the contribution of 300 odd American firms who answered 
the call of the booster to come to China and capture its trade by 
weight of numbers : the wallop received by the Philippine National 
and other American banks on exchange, not to mention the heavy 
burdens imposed upon al] American firms to keep their heads above 
water while the Chinese indulge in their prolonged Doneybrook 
Fair, and the sum total will approximate $80,000,000. Add this 
to the $36,000,000 for missions spread over the past four years, 
then the $24,000,000 for other charities and we have a grand total 
of $140,000,000, or an average of $35,000,000 3. year as our con- 
tribution tc China for this period. We can deduct from this the 
five per cent. profit on our actual exports to China of approximately 
$5,000,000 a year and we find that the people of the United States 
are out about $120,000,000 in the past four years. With the averege 
annual export profit it willtake many weary years to wipe out the 
red ink figures ; double the profit to ten per cent. and the result is 
the same. It is true that the above figures ¢re only approximate 
and may be modified ten to fifteen per cent. one way or the other 
but if we have even approximated the truth, it is time the Ameri- 
- ean business man and his government took steps to verify them. 

These figures tell us that America’s main business in China is 
philanthropy, and protection to our eleemosynary institutions. 
Whenever there is talk of e possible war over China, Americans 
are told they must fight for the protection of a trade principle, 
for the right to do business on a basis of equal opportunity 
with other nations. When, however, the American business-man 
calls upon his government to protect American lives and pro- 
perties in this country and enforce the observation of treaty rights 
on the part of the Chinese he is invariably opposed by the element 
whose intezests are best served by the application of a kid-giove 
policy. The protection of American trade rights against possible 
encroachments of other nations on the open dooi doctrine, is 
the favorite bogey conjured up to fire the hearts of Americans and 
force through huge nava! appropriations, but when these same 
interests are injured by China herself and our traders clamor for 
protection, their cry is drowned hy the voice of the missionary and 
professional uplifter demanding non-interference. The result is 
that American business which provides the funds for our philan- 
thropic activities, is banged over the head whenever it tries to 
assert its rightful position. American trade with China will never 
be worth fighting for as long as these conditions prevail. 

The American people should be made acquainted with the 
facts surrounding this phase of their activities in China. If our 
naval authorities put through an appropriation of $155,000,000 for 
the extension of Pacific naval bases in order to work on a 50—50 
basis with Gieat Britain and be prepared against a possible war 
with Japan over China, let us at least know what we are expected 
to fight for. | 

Are we to continue to throw away millions for the protection 
of a losing trade proposition, or are these extra drains upon the 
taxpayer to be charged against the already enormous sums expended 
for civilizing, educating and bettering the economic conditions of a 
people, who, to date, have demonstrated little gratitude in re- 
turn for our charitable contributions towards their evolution from 
paganism into christianity? 

This is a matter that should command serious consideration 
onthe part of Americans. Our presentation of facts as we see them, 
is not to be taken as an argument against missionary or educational 
work in China, but as a stimulus to a fuller investigation that may 
lead to the publication of an official balance sheet showing the 
relative financial position between trade and philanthropy. We 
fully concur with the thoughts expressed by Mr. F. W. Stevens in 
his remarkably able presentation of Chinese conditions set forth 
in the following article. We accept Mr. Stevens as the spokesman 
for Americen interests in China and unqualifiedly endorse his 
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opinions, but at the same time we venture to say even that this 
expert has failed to examine the balance sheet. More than any 
other American, Mr. Stevens speaks for the great financial interests 
who desire to see China started along the road to prosperity and 
greatness and stand ready to convert their good-will into practice 
just so soon as China. herself reaches a position to accept their 
proffered help. 

_ Our one comment on the program outlined by Mr. Stevens is. 
that the educational uplift of China through American contributions 
1s assuming such great proportions that the cost of carrying on and 
extending the work will increase by leaps and bounds until it becomes 
a serious drain on our charity. Furthermore, the total of the sums 
involved in endowing these general uplift institutions will completely 
overshadow our trade and compromise the government to a policy 
that discriminates against its development. The point we desire 
to emphasize is that if the United States is to assume the task of 
regenerating China and return for uplift purposes at least twice 
the profits from our trade, the facts should be made known, so that 
in any discussion or program for the expansion of armaments 
in the Pacific, we will have some idea of the real issues at stake. 
Christianize, civilize, educate and uplift the Chinese to any extent 
that our charities will permit, but let there be no misconception 
of our true position when congress is called upon to vote huge 
naval appropriations or the manhood of the nation is asked to 
take up arms for the preservation of «a trade we will not protect 
when injured by the recipients of our generosity. 

Recent events fully justify the statement that the American 
government will take no action other than perfunctory diplomatic 
protests for the protection of American lives and properties in China 
or to safeguard their trade and treaty rights, neither will it approve 
of any measure on the part of other powers for the protection of 
their vested interests that involves any impairment of China’s 
sovereignty or administrative independence. Aside from the 
traditional reluctance to intervene in the affairs of other nations, 
there is reason to believe that this benevolent policy is dictated by 
missionary and philanthropic organizations who fear the effect of 
drastic action on their own usefullness. Coincident with these 
events, our naval authorities revive the talk of war with Japan and 
ask congress for missions to strengthen our Pacific bases in order 
that our trade interests in China can be more readily defended 
against any nation or gioup of nations who might violate the 
doctrine of the open door. It is a remarkable picture. We take 
absolutely no steps to protect the interests of our traders when 
jeopardized by China herself in order to safeguard our eleemosynary 
privileges, but when hundreds of millions are required for naval 
expansion and an excuse is needed to keep the people keyed up and 
prepared for war, we are asked to believe that our wonderful trade 
opportunities in China warrant the extra burden of taxation and 
make necessary the greater sacrifice when the call to arms is 
sounded! 

Such a policy is pure, unadulterated piffle, the inevitable fruit 
of an incessant, interminable and ubiquitous publicity campaign 
originating in 1899 with the open door doctrine to preserve the 
Chinese from the consequences of their insincerity, instability 
and general inability to do anything for themselves and leading up 
stage by stage through successive administrations and the rapid 
expansion of our missionary activities to the point where a large and 
influential element in our country has deluded itself into the firm 
belief that the salvation of China, educationally, spiritually, morally 
politically and financially, together with the obligation to defend 
her against all foes, real and imaginary (with the exception of 
Russia) is a heaven-sent duty imposed upon us in order to establish, 
disseminate, propagate and perpetuate our ideals, beliefs and 
institutions amongst. a people steeped in their own self-sufficiency 
and traditions and centuries removed from our standards and 
conceptions of life, government and morality. It may be, and we 
do not deny that it is our christian duty to contribute from our 
stupendous prosperity all that we can spare for the uplift of the 
Chinese and the betterment of their economic conditions but when 
this philanthropic obligation assumes such proportions that it 
calls for the formulation of a state policy to the detriment of other 
more important interests, then the time has arrived to call a halt 
while we get a better perspective on what it all means and where 
it will all end. | 

The conquest of China through education is a task that calls for 
such enormous annual contributions of capital that no one outside 
nation should lightly take up the burden. It is a task calling for 
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united action between all the great powers, including Japan. No 
other people at this period of great world depression and uncer- 
tainty can hope to compete with America in propagating their 
ideals amongst the Chinese, and it stands to reason that notwith- 
standing our protestations of disinterestedness other nations will 
incline to the belief that we are taking advantage of their present 
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helplessness to bring China under our influence. Our example has 
already compelled others to remit their share of the Boxer indemnity 
for educational and industrial propaganda, which simply means 
that the struggle for dominating China has been removed from 
the sphere of international politics and brought under the direction 
of organized philanthrophy. 
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Education, The Only Hope for China 


The Philanthropist’s Answer 
China’s Present Problems 


By Frederick W. Stevens 
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= The foliowing article was originaliy an address by Mr. Sievens, who, from 1926 to 
So 1923, represented the American Group of the China Consortium in Peking. The ad- & 
IS = dress was given in New York before a group of about fifty men (the quests of Charles ®& 
ES R. Crane, formerly American Minister to China) who are actively interested in China 
<3 and especially the Peking Union University ; and it has been published in pamphlet > 
So form by the China Society. Sg 
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. EPUBLICS are governed by public opinion. This need 

1 not, of necessity, control through the ballot, but it must 
control, or the word republic is a misnomer. Public 
opinion is the prevailing sentiment of the articulate 
portion of a given community. It is not, therefore, 
of necessity the opinion of the majority of individuals. 
Every republic has passed through, if indeed it does not still remain 
in, the state where ruling public 
opinion represents not the nume- 
rical majority but the numerical 
minority. A true republic, one 
which has the really progressive 
tendency, must look toward a day 
when the majority shall be arti- 
culate, and therefore ruling; but 
it may fairly claim the name 
republic long before that day is 
reached. 


A Republic Only in Name 
Since the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty in 1911, after a reign of 
about two hundred and fifty years, 
and after a monarchical form of 
government lasting for thousands 
of years, a so-called republic was 
lormed, and Chinais to-day called 
a republic. But the Chinese 
people were not well prepared for 
a republican form of government, 
and few who are adequately 
informed will deny that China is 
now a republic only in name. 
On the other. hand, she is no 
longer a monarchy, and I believe 
she will never be again. She is 
ruled, in fact, by military lords. 
Her so-called central or Peking 
government is impotent in more 
than halfof the territory of China. 
Her so-called parliament, lately 
reconvened at Peking, after se- 
veral years’ eclipse, is not repre- 
sentative, is not respected, and is 
openly charged with being go- 
verned hy selfish and corrupt 
mo! ives, and is largely powerless 
for good. = 








Her representatives are unable to bring about disbandment of 
her armies, constituting a millstone about the neck of each succeed- 
ing cabinet; and there has been a new cabinet every few months. 
The armies are not national armies. Her military lords, each 
independent of the other, seize legitimate revenue when they can 
and levy illicit revenue, to keep their armies together and to main- 
tain their individual power. The civil wars of China are usually the 
result of persoaal ambitions, not 
of national purposes. 

The only public revenue 
handled rightly is that which is 
under foreign domination; and 
such revenue is mortgaged beyond 
its capacity. The so-called cen- 
tral government is bankrupt; it 
has been compelled to allow many 
millions of foreign and domestic 
debts to go to default, and the 
wages of its representatives and 
employees in almost all branches 
are long unpaid. The power of 
the provinces as independent pol- 
itical units. is growing, and in 
violation of treaties made by the 
old Peking government, these 
provinces are levying taxes on 
imported goods, while the Peking 
government is powerless to stop 
these violations. 

The continued recognition of 
the Peking government by the 
foreign powers, which I do not 
criticise, is the chief reason for 
its retaining the semblance of 
power. The unification of the 
provinces, the creation, in Peking, 
or elsewhere, of a contral power 
recognized by all China, seem a 
long way off. International con- 
trol by the powers, advocated by 
many, would, in my opinion, end 
in a huge failures and it will 
probably never be attempted. 
China must and will work out 
her own political salvation. And 
in China, as in every republic, 
real or nominal, the basis of suc- 
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ened, and moral public opinion. It is only righteous and aggres- 
sive public cpinion that frightens bad rulers, that restrains wicked 
officials, that produces a good government, that secures even- 
handed justice to all. | 

China a Pretty Safe Place 

Against this array of unhappy facts, we may set the fact that 
persons and property are perhaps on the whole as safe from violent 
seizure in China as in our own states. There are roving bandits in 
some parts of China, and foreigners are sometimes seized for ransom, 
as we know by recent reports, but, when I read of assaults and 
robberies in our own states, I think China a pretty safe place. 
There personal assaults and robberies, burglaries and street brawls 
are rare. 

A Fiction Unmasked 

I promised myself recently to take advantage of an early 
opportunity to denounce publicly a story that seems to have reached 
every man and woman in the United States. I have scarcely 
conversed as much as ten minutes with anyone who has not visited 
the Orient, without being asked, “ Are the Japanese and Chinese 
honest ?”” And when I say “Which ones?” I am always met 
with something like this: ‘“‘ Well, I understand that the Japanese 
bankers cannot trust their own people and have to engage Chinese 
to run their banks.” 

There is no truth in the story, and there never has been. The 
Japanese banks have rarely, if ever, had Chinese in their employ. 
The story ought to be widely denounced in this country, for it does 
an injustice to the Japanese ; and the Chinese, who, as a people, are 
doubtless as honest as any other people, do not need this false 
testimony as to their integrity. The story probably originated 
from the circumstance that when two British banks, which had 
long operated in China, opened branches in two cities of Japan, 
their leading compradore in China installed Chinese employees in 
these branches. 

The Question of Population 

There has never been a reliable census of China. It has been 
a habit of writers and speakers about China, during the last forty 
years or more, invariably to refer to her 400,000,000 people, an 
unchangeable figure despite the great number of births and the 
mortality in China. Although skeptical about even the approxi- 
mate accuracy of the figure, I find it difficult to make myself such 
a heratic as would be involved in using some other figure. I assume 
that there are about 400,000,000 people in China. 

China a Farmer Nation 

According to those well qualified to make the estimate, about 
eighty per cent. of all the people of China—which means, let us 
say, upwards of 300,000,000 people—get their living from labor 
connected quite directly with the cultivation of the soil. There 
is a very wide distribution of the ownership of land. There are 
said to be in China about fifty million distinct land holdings,— 
ownerships in fee. This fact is considered by many as an insurance 
against Bolshevism, the advocates of which are said to be distribut- 
ing large quantities of Bolshevistic literature in China. In south- 
ern China, a plot of ground approximately the size of an ordinary 
city residence lot here, is a“ farm,” ard its products keep a family 
alive. In northern China, the units are often much larger. 

The Poverty of China 

“ Keep it alive,” is what I say, and is all I mean. It seems 

to be true that a large part of these millions live year after year 
on the edge of starvation, seldom or never having enough food to 
satisfy hunger, much less to provide a reserve supply to meet the 
contingencies of famine, due to flood or drought or other cause, that 
frequently arise. Too much is demanded of the land. It is a 
constant fight, by those who get their food from it, to obtain material 
scessary to produce the requisite soil fertility. 
The lack of demand for labor, to which I shail refer later, 
forces resort to the soil by more people than the soil can well support. 
Government provides little in the way of drainage or other artificial 
aids. The farming methods of thousands of years ago are generally 
followed, yet practically nothing in the way of advice and assistance 
as to modern methods of farming is furnished by any governmental 
agency. Practically all that is done in this direction,—instruction 
in soil fertility, plant diseases, seed selection, animal husbandry, 
ete.,—is by the Christian mussionary colleges. 
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The Labor Problem 


Another ten per cent., perhaps fifteen per cent., of the Chinese 
people, which means in the neighborhood of fifty million people. 
constitute the laboring class, other than those engaged in agricultura] 
work. These are the artizans, the factory laborers (there are only 
a small number of the latter) the coolies, servants, and manual 
workers of all classes. These millions as a rule do not own the 
hovels they occupy, and they also live on the edge of starvation. 
Their pitifully small earnings seldom allow them to feed themselves 
well, to say nothing about saving up anything to meet the needs of 
worse days thanthe commonrun. Life for them has no luxuries and 
few comforts, and, in our sense of that word, none. ‘‘ Home” to 
them means squalid, almost bare quarters, with little or no heat 
in cold weather. Hot water is a luxury. Cold water is not carried 
to them by pipes, but is bought in small quantities, out of their 
pitifully small supply of coppers, from the carts of the water vendors : 
and to make hot water requires fuel, which for them is very scarce 
and costly, often to a prohibitive extent, and always to an extent 
which limits its use to the very minimum. Clothing from head to 
foot i3 the simplest imaginable by anyone, and probably more simple 
than can be imagined by those who have not visited Oriental or 
tropical countries. Those who know only poverty as it exists 
in this country have little idea of poverty as it may be. Within 
a few steps of any place in any city of China, you can be shown 
poverty of a depth quite beyond your previous imagination. 


The Problem of Illiteracy 

I have been speaking of the two classes who with their families 
ecnstitute a total of about ninety per cent. of the Chinese people, 
perhaps more. These people are nearly all illiterate. By well 
informed people, those who can read and write are estimated for 
all China at not more than ten per cent. of all the people, and often 
at only five per cent. It should be remembered, however, that 
illiteracy does not of necessity connote lack of intelligence. The 
court of the Emperor Charlemagne was illiterate, as was the emperor 
himself, but this condition was due to circumstances, and has never 
been understood to show a lack of intellectual ability. The Chi- 
a have great ability in the direction of learning what is taught 
them. 

It can hardly be expected, however, that people who can 
neither read nor write can have much part, if any, in the creation 
of that righteous and aggressive public opinion that will smash 
public evils. Indeed those illiterates naturally know little or 
nothing about the political conditions and developments that 
surround them, however much they may be unknowingly interested 
in them. Public opinion is the product of the articulate classes, 
the educated classes. 


Native Buoyancy 


_ Despite all the poverty existing among the peasants and the 
laboring classes of China, the limited possibility there to find en- 
joyment in life according to our view, these people as a rule are a 
good-natured people, a peaceable people, a temperate people, a 
law-abiding people, a people who endure their lot with wonderful 
patience and fortitude. Indeed, they know no other life, these 
sturdy industrious people, who are as willing to work long hours 
as laborers anywhere and who, according to American engineers 
speaking from large experience with Chinese laborers and with 
laborers in other parts of the world, make as good laborers as any 
people in the world. 


The Chinese Deserve a Good Government 

Such a people deserve a good government, one that will bring 
them more of the comforts of life ; and some day good government, 
and more comforts, will come. | 

Despite the unhappy political conditions, the good qualities 
possessed by the masses of the Chinese people, inspire hope among 
China’s foreign friends, and create the belief that a better day is 
coming. I share in that hope and belief. The responsibility of 
the educated classes to see that that day is hastened is immense, 
but is not, I fear, commonly accepted by them. If it be possible 
to weld into a real republic, a nation of 400,000,000 people, largely 
illiterate, spread over an area approximating that of the United 
States, speaking many dialects not commonly understood, and with 
no history or background to fit them for the republican form of 
government, the Chinese will some time accomplish it, but perhaps 
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only when an entirely new generation has come, a generation 
governed by new principles, and creating righteous and aggressive 
public opinion, overcoming the selfishness, the corruption that now 
governs so large a percentage of the educated class in China’s 
political affairs. The best men in China, both Chinese and foreign, 
look to such public opinion for relief, partial or complete, sooner or 
later, from the curses that now beset her. 


China’s Three Great Curses 


There are three great curses which I would mention. One 
is found in the worse than useless armies of a million or more men, 
which keep China in turmoil. There is grave need of a puhlic 
opinion strong enough to compel the disbandment of a large part 
of them, and intelligent enough to devise an effective method for 
accomplishing such a disbandment, itself a difficult task. 

Another is the growing use of narcotics encouraged by at 
least some of the military lords because of the illicit revenue it 
provides them. China has lost much ground in recent years in 
dealing with this evil. 

The third is the prevailing corruption among the officials, 
made up altogether of the educated classes. Mention of it cannot 
he avoided in a statement of the true situation, but I pass over the 
harrowing details. This evil will never be done away with, except 
as the result of education that breeds character, that results in 
righteous, aggressive public opinion so widespread that it will 
break up this deep-seated evil.. You may say we live in a glass 
house ourselves, on this subject ; but, as I know our history, we 
have never suffered with this evil as China suffers. | 

Of course, I need hardly say that there have been and still 
are notable, honorable, and highminded men in Chinesep ublic 
office, men far above the practices I refer to, who deplore the evil. 


The Cause of China’s Poverty 


Why is it that in China, a very large part of whose people 
are ready, willing and anxious to work and capable of doing good 
work, there is so much poverty ? 

It is because there is little demand for labor in China. I 
often think it a pity that the demand for iabor, particularly domestic 
labor, which is so great in this country, and the supply of such 
labor, which is so abundant in China, cannot be allowed to meet, 
to the advantage of the people of both countries. The supply of 
labor is so great in all parts of China, and the demand so small, 
that a Chinese laborer who receives on an average per day an equiva- 
lent of ten cents in our money, is among the very fortunate ; and 
with that pittance he often clothes and feeds, to the limited extent 
I have mentioned, several people, old and young. 

Why is there so little demand for labor? Largely because 
China lacks a government that protects Chinese in the establishment 
and operation of industrial enterprises,—enterprises that would 
produce an ever increasing demand for Chinese labor and lessen 
the poverty that is so genera]. Instead of governmental protection 
of those who attempt to conduct manufacturing and other industrial 
enterprises, there is, too often if not generally, official extortion 
practised upon them ; and consequently there is little extension of 
industrial enterprises in China, outside the limited areas which have 
some measure of foreign protection, such as the so-called “ conces- 
sions ’’ in Shanghai and Tientsin. 

With the political conditions such as I have outlined, it is not 
remarkable that the pending industrial revolution progresses 
slowly, so far as purely Chinese enterprises are concerned. But, 
despite these conditions, enterprises under proper protection are 
making surprising headway. 


How Can China’s American Friends Help? 


What can the foreign friends of China, those who believe in the 
brotherhood of man, who believe that a bad condition such as 
—_ in China is harmful to the whole world,—what can they do to 
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|. OPEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR PRACTICAL BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 
TO THE CHINESE STUDENTS IN AMERICA 
By the return of the surplus from our share of the Boxer in- 
demnity, we have brought to our shores for education thousands 
of the young men and young women of China. We have generously 
opened to them all the facilities of our institutions of learning ; 
but this is not enough. They need in addition the practical con- 
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tacts with business and industry which alone can fit them for the 
task which await them. Given these contacts they should be ready 
to lead in the difficult work of developing China’s great, natural 
resources—but without the practical knowiedge which only such 
contacts can give, it is vain to expect of them the certain touch 
which means success. China’s problems are practical problems, 
and in the presence among us of over 2,000 Chinese students we 
have an opportunity to serve China, and at the same time to serve 
our own interests. We should at once take steps to insure to every 
Chinese student of serious purpose a chance to learn, by practice, how 
practical men meet practical problems. This can be best accom- 
plished by taking them into our industries. Our own rewards will 
be practical rewards ; for we shall then have in the expanding 
markets of China men who appreciate the essential soundness of 
American business and American business methods. 
2. Get Brninp AMERICAN MissIONARY EDUCATORS 

I know of no better way for individuals to help China than by 
helping to increase the opportunities of the arising generations of 
Chinese to obtain education of the mght kind—the kind that takes 
into account the moral side of life—the kind that breeds character, 
the k.nd that teaches that citizenship carries with it public duties 
as well as personal advantages, and what those duties are ; the kind 
that will produce a determination on the part of the educated 
classes to see that corruption in the government service is smashed : 
that armies are disbanded and that the government is run for the 
benefit of the masses ; the kind of education that is being offered in 
the primary schools, the middle schools, the colleges and universities, 
carried on under missionary auspices, in charge of as unselfish a 
lot of people as can be found anywhere in the world. These in- 
stitutions are all too limited in their physical ability to reach the 
Chinese who need their help, and are eager to have it. 

I have come to believe that America’s greatest contribution to 
China, greater even than America’s political friendship, is the work 
of the American Christian missionaries in China. This statement 
may indicate the tmportance I attach to the need of moral regenera- 
tion which must precede any great political and industrial improve- 
ment. In all China there is not a single organization, on a scale of 
importance, that aims at moral improvement, or is calculated to 
bring it about, that is not traceable in its origin to the Christian 
missions. I have inquired among all kinds of people from all parts 
of China for such an activity of non-Christian origin, without 
finding one. 

One who engages in an effort to learn what is the matter with 
China, and what is the remedy, whatever may have been his former 
attitude toward religion, cannot fail to become interested in religion 
The Chinese are a non-religious, not an anti- 
religious, people. Neither Buddhism nor Confucianism nor any 
other of the Oriental religions is any longer a motive force in China. 
A distinguished scholar, who spent a long period in China, has 
recently declared : 

“Instead of carping at missionaries, we should remember 
that they have been almost the only ones in the past with a motive 
force strong encugh to lead them to take an active interest in Chinese 
education.” 

I regard the Christian universities, colleges, academies, middle 
schools and primaries, with their nearly 250,000 Chinese students, 
as most potent factors in fitting China for taking her proper place 
in the world drama. 

At one of the leading play houses in New York city, in a play 
that has had a long run to crowded houses, there is a character 
supposed to represent a Christian missionary in one of the South 
Seas, and I suppose it is accepted by many who see the play as 
representing the missionary type. By chance, I saw the play 
a few nights ago. According to my knowledge of missionaries in 
China and Japan (and I have seen much of them, and learned much 
of their methods and work) the portrayal in this play is a scan- 
dalously false one. I believe that with the most diligent search, 
extending over any length of time, carried on by those most eager 
to find justification for the portrayal, no such character would be 
found in all China, nor in Japan, nor in the South Seas. 

The men and women engaged in Christian missionary work in 
China and Japan are well educated, mostly college graduates, well- 
bred, high-minded, very sensible and practical-minded people, as 
I believe any fair-minded man, religious or otherwise, with knowledge 
of the missionaries and of their methods and work, will say. They 
are doing a work of far-reaching and vital importance, and with an 
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unselfish devotion far above praise. Sometimes I wonder if there 
may not some time travel up and down this great land a Chinese 
John Wesley, or better still a hundred of them, arousing to a high 
pitch the moral sense of the people, as John Wesley aroused the 
English people long ago. 

If China’s educated men as a class have not the inclination and 
the courage to stand for the right, there is not much hope for her ; 
if, because of fear of personal harm or personal disadvantage or 
because their moral sense is weak, they withhold support from men 
who are trying to do China good service, and with creditable success, 
then the worst has not yet come to China. And if the people of 
the United States do not realize the immense value of the work which 
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of the world in general, and of the United States, in particular. 

For two and a half years, I have watched in China for signs 
of hope, signs of the coming of that all-important righteous ag. 
gressive public opinion upon which depends China’s future, and 
the future of liberal government in Asia, for China is the test case. 
I have been often discouraged, disappointed ; but I have never lost 
hope. I believe in the future of the Chinese people because [ 
know what they are ; and, despite their errors and their inevitable 
failures, I desire to help them, and to see my country help them. 
Therefore, I face the facts. the evil with the good, and desire my 
countrymen to know both. If they are enabled to understand 
China as she is, they will then be the better able to help her to 


become what she should be, politically, economically, and spiritually 


their missionary educators are doing in China, they should be made 
a great republic. 


to realize it ; for China’s problems are, to a large extent, the problems 
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The Trend of Events in the Philippines 
The High Cost of Altruism 


world about their plans to capture the trade of Asia over the 
heads of competitors. They could see that British, French. 
German and Japanese business in China rested on the secure 
foundation of national banks specially created for its benefit. 
For all practical purposes there banks were colonial institutions, 
backed by the full weight of their home authorities, designated as 
depositories for colonial funds, and employed as instruments for 
advancing the policies of their respective foreign offices through 
Chinese loans. The establishment of a similar American bank was 
vital to the success of our trade and prestige with the central 
government of China. 

Hadthe American authorities 
remembered some of their own 
publicity arguments about mak- 


e>. @ HE messoge of Governor-General Wood to the Philip- 

= pine legislature on the operation of the Philippine 
National Bank comes as a timely document to sup- 
plement the analysis of America’s Far Eastern policies 
presented in the preceding articles. The Philippine 
National Bank was organized during the war as a 
depository for government funds and to perform the functions of 
anagricultura] and commercial bank. Instead of seeking to justify 
its existence for the joint development of Ame1ican and Philippine 
business, it was turned over to native politicians for the exclusive 
promotion of persona] and insular 
interests. A great opportunity 
for advancing American prestige 
in the Orient was thrown away 
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by men familiar with exchange and other special phases of Far 
Eastern trade, enjoying the confidence and financial .apport of the 
Philippine and American governments, the Philippine National 
Bank would have soon taken its proper place in finance by the side 
of the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corporation, the Banque 
de l'Indo-Chine, the Yokohama Specie Bank and the Banks of 
Chosen and Taiwan, the two great semi-official Japanese colonial 
institutions whose operations cover the Orient. In commenting 
on this situation, we do not underestimate or wish to criticize in 
any way the splendid work of other American banks who have 
struggled against most adverse conditions to establish their footing 
in this field, but who are handicapped in their freedom of action 
by a directorate sitting in New York and influenced by the daily 
fluctuetions of the American money market. Such banks could 
never serve the same purpose as a semi-official colonial bank designed 
to advance American interests in this part of-the world through 
participating in loans to China for general railway and industrial 
development. What the Hongkong Bank has accomplished for 
national prestige with the full support of the British government, 
could have been duplicated by a Philippine Bank, working with 
the American government for the furtherance of Ame1ican interests. 


Hand in glove with the routine business of such a bank would 
have gone the plans for the creation of a free port or zone in Manila, 
with its terminals, bonded warehouses, subsidiary steamship lines 
and other activities which would have made the Pear! of the Orient 
the centre of American trade in Asia. With these dreams ever 
before them, Americans in the Philippines set out to build up a 
billion dollar trade with the home country, yet when the great 
opportunity arrived, they permitted the Filipinor to create and 
direct a national financial instrument for the exclusive exploitation 
of insular enterprises whose prosperity hanged entirely on war- 
profits from a duty free home market. 

The Filipinos, it may be urged, were justly entitled to control 
and operate a national bank for the exclusive development of their 
own trade, industries and resources without interference on the 
part of Americans ; on the other hand, we hold to the opinion that 
as their prosperity is largely derived from the remission of duties on 
Philippine sugar and tobacco (a free gift taken from the pockets 
of the American people), some reciprocity was due to their benefac- 
tors. The Filipino is prone to overlook this obligation and claim 
for himself all credit for insular prosperity. Itis only fair, however, 
after accepting this preferential position under our tariff laws to 
insist that he should co-operate with us for the advancement of 
our trade and prestige in the Orient. It is not enough for Americans 
to look forward to the time when our exports of manufactured 
products to the islands will repay in part this $20,000,000 yearly 
contribution towards the prosperity of our wards. The price of 
our philanthropy should at least bean honest and Joyal co-operation. 
The rule should work both ways. 


However, we realize that such thoughts are unworthy and 
place us outside the philanthropic pale. After all, the Filipino 
cannot be censured for this selfish attitude. As the twig is bent 
the trec’s inclined. From the day we arrived in the islands, the 
native was led to believe that we were not there to exploit them, 
and to prove our words we enacted laws which closed the door to 
the entrance of American capital. Americans were most emphati- 
cally not in the islands to promote American trade. We were 
there first, last and always in a philanthropic capacity, a good- 
natured big brother who would act as trustee for their posterity 
sufeguarding them against exploitation until such time as we 
uplifted them to a plane of equality with the white man and educat- 
ed them to manage their own affairs preparatory to full indepen- 
dence. Under no possible circumstances were Americans expected 
to reap any pecuniary benefits from their experiment in colonial 
government. We enacted the land laws which preserved their 
inheritance from passing into foreign hands and then protected 
them against the cheap labor of China. In pursuit of our altruistic 
policy we opened our tariff doors to their principal products and 
took from our treasury an annual amount which might have been 
well utilized in other ways at home. And then we handed over 
to them the revenues and finances of the islands to play with through 
the establishment of a nice little national bank, all their own, in 
which Americans were excluded from participation in management. 
We gave them everything, even to the one instrument that would 
have made American trade dreams come true. They were like 
a child with a new toy. They laughed and cried over it, hugged 
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it and kissed it, fondled it, rocked it to sleep and then woke it up 
and jumped on it, banged it with a club, ripped it open and pulled 
the stuffing out of it. What they did to it is told in the message 
General Wood sent to the Philippine legislature sometime in Feb- 
ruary and not made public until August 17 when it was released 
by the American executive over the protests of the Filipino leaders. 
The document comes to strengthen, confirm, uphold, justify, 
commend and in all other ways endorse the words of wisdom con- 
tained in the findings of the Wood-Forbes report. | 


That the Filipino leaders should have remained silent and 
opposed publication of the message is quite understandable after 
a perusal of its text and we agree entirely with the opinion of the 
governor-general that the time had arrived for the people of the 
islands to know how their money had been handled and where 
responsibility for the great losses rests, losses and mismanagement 
which have made it necessary for the government to issue additional 
bonds for approximately P.100,000,000, and increasing the national 
debt to this amount. 


Fortunately for the islands, for the Filipinos and for American 
prestige throughout the Orient, the bank’s losses of more than 
P.72,000,000 are guaranteed by a benevolent group of nice old 
gentlemen sometimes known as the government of the United States. 
For them such a loss is a mere drop in the bucket compared with 
our charitable expenditures in China. Every two years ourchurch- 
going public and millionaire philanthropists cheerfully contribute 
an equal sum for bettering the conditions of the Chinese, and, in 
addition, dictate the government's policy in any critical situation 
affecting our relations with China. Chinacan go bankrupt, default 
on her Joans, drive Amcrican firms to the wall and violate her treaties, 
but the administration that would dare to call them to book by 
any application of force, would be swept out of power at the next 
elections by the united opposition of every religious, educational 
and charitable organization in the country. 


As we fit together the pieces of the Far Eastern puzzle we cannot 
close our eyes to the picture already exposed to view. The strategic 
significance of the Philippines will overshadow its economic im- 
portance for the next half century, yet the native political leaders 
continue to cry for an independence that carries with it such onerous 
international obligations that only a very rich, prosperous and 
strongly armed people could hope to comply with. The aspirant 
for the Katipunan presidency in his deep solicitude for the rights 
of posterity hes defeated General Wood’s proposal for the develop- 
ment of a rubber industry, which analyzed, tells us in no uncertain 
words, that the Filipinos are opposed to any scheme that will bring 
in American capital for the development of insular resources. They 
are willing to accept, in fact, they are praying and hoping for 
an independence guaranteed by the presence of an American fleet 
with its base in Manila, but most unwilling that their benefactors 
should reap any pecuniary rewards from business that might in 
any way recompense them for the cost of protection. Such, in 
brief, is the reward of twenty-five years of altruism, and, in any 
discussion over the future of the islands, there will always be found 
an influential element at home who would gladly shoulder the costs 
of such a one-sided protectorate and submit meekly to the impact 
of the Katipunan boot on their southern polar extremity. 


When the pieces of the puzzle are fitted together we see on one 
side vast preparations to strengthen our defenses in the Pacific in 
order, so we are told, to co-operate with Great Britain end utilize 
her Singapore base in a war with Japan for the defense of the 
Philippines or the salvation of China, Two of our leading admirals 
endorse this program and the secretary of the navy asks congress for 
an appropriation of $155,000,000 to carry it out. On the other 
side, the still hazy picture is gradually developing along lines which 
convince us that the above war-like talk and preparations are 
justified not for the defense of any trade principle, equal oppor- 
tunity, open door or preservation of China’s o1 Philippine indepen- 
dence, but solely for the privilege of enforcing our right to continue 
in business as an eleemosynary institution. When we add the 
cost of our experiment in the Philippines (including the sum total] 
of our free gift in the remission of duties on sugar and tobacco) 
to the $150,000,000 invested these past four years in China, there 
is no mistaking the ultimate picture slowly taking form ss the 
pieces of the puzzle fit into position. 


G. B. R. 
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An Orgy of Mismanagement 


The Story of The Philippine National Bank 
‘¢ A Violation of Every Principle which Prudence, {ntelligence or Even Honesty Could Dictate ” 


The Governor-General Message to the Philippine Legislature 


*‘ GENTLEMEN OF THE LEGISLATURE: 

_ “Tn my message delivered at the opening of the present session of the 
legislature I said,— 

** *A full statement of the general financial condition of the government, 
including the condition and operations of the national bank, will be trans- 
mitted to you as a special message in the near future.”’ 

** Although the final returns from the various bureaus concerned are not 
yet available it appears that the revenues for the past year were slightly 
in excess of the estimates. Actual expenditures, however, were consider- 
ably in excess of revenues collected, the difference being made good by the 
partial repayment of government deposits by the national bank. 


In Limit of Safety 

“‘ On the same basis of taxation the prospects for the present year, as 
far as can be judged at the present time, are even more encouraging. It 
is apparent that with the rigid economy of the well-balanced budget for 
1923 we will find ourselves well within the limits of safety. 

“However, in accom- 
plishing this many vital ; 
public activities have re- |: 
duced to an undesirable | 
minimum. Weareingreat 
need of a larger allotment 
of funds for education, 
health, and sanitation, to 
secure which new sources 
of taxation must be devised 
in such a manner that the 
burden will be equitably 
distributed. Special pro- 
vision was made by the last 
legislature through the 
issue of bonds for irrigation, 
port works and certain 
other public works. These 
bonds are being sold only 
as actually meeded and 
every effort is being made 
to place them on _ the 
market in such manner as 
to yield the largest returns. 
Care must be taken that 
the proceeds of the sale of [mm é 
these bonds are used only |. 
for the specific purpose —— 3 
designed. They should be |====== ===, 
in no way confused with [>>> no 
funds devoted to similar 
purposes but which are a 
proper charge against cur- 
rent revenues. 

“The heavy losses of 
the national bank were largely responsible for the increase of our bonded 
indebtedness which is now up to the limit prescribed by congress. During 
the past .year--bonds in the sum of $23,000,000 were sold to provide 
funds for the re-establishment of our currency system upon its original 
basis. Fortunately the natural course of trade had brought exchange to par 
and the medications are that we are entering upon a period in which the 
balance of trade will be in ourfavor. The revised system has, therefore, been 
placed in operation under favorable conditions. There is now behind every 
treasury certificate in circulation the full face value of the certificate in gold 
or silver coin. The gold standard fund, for the main tenance of the parity of 
the peso, is recognized to be smaller than is desirable but it is as large as the 
limit of our indebtedness would permit. Provision has been made, however, 
for a gradual increase of the fund under which it will reach a desirable maximum. 
In the meantime safety is assured by the provision for the issue of tem- 
porary certificates of indebtedness in the possible sum of $20,000,000. 
Business may, therefore, proceed upon the assurance that the parity of the 
peso is no longer a matter of question. 


Additional Burdens 
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““ The issue of bonds for the above purpose together with the issues yet: 


to be made for irrigation and other public works imposes an additional burden 
upon the government in the way of interest and sinking funds. This will 
necessitate rigid economy as well as an enlargement of our revenues. It is 
part of the price the government has had to pay for its policy of entering 
the field of business. While this has been undertaken with the best motives 
it has entailed enormous losses due to the bank, the railroad, the coal company, 
and the national development company, all of which are a continual drain 


-had this in mind. 





Pasing River Front of The Masonic Temple Building at Manila, the first floors 
of which were occupied by the Philippine National Bank 


upon public revenues, The true condition of these enterprises is not often 
apparent because of exemption from taxation, interest, etc. I am now ep- 
deavoring to obtain reports which will reveal the exact extent to which the 
government is involved in these enterprises as well as the extent to which 
it may become liable in the future. The operating losses of these concerns 
are in reality government subsidies and should be shown as such. 

“It is the present policy to withdraw gradually from all such under. 
takings and leave the field open to private capital and initiative, and the 
recommendations I have made from time to time with reference to encour. 
aging the development of our agricultural and other natural resources have 
I trust the legislature will provide the means by which 
such a policy may be carried out. 


The Philippine National Bank 


“The national bank presents one of our most serious problems. The 
first reliable report on the examination of the bank, rendered in the fall of 
the year, 1920, showed that the instituation was in a dangerous condition. 
As a result the bank was 
placed under its present 
oe2 management in January, 

a 1921. Although the bank- 
“| ing and business world was 
aware of the situation the 
general public remained in 


ignorance. 
“One of the first efforts 
of the special mission, 


which arrived a few months 
afterward, was to deter- 
mine the exact status of 
the bank. For this pur- 
pose the well-known firm 
oi Haskins & Sells was em- 
ployed to make a thorough 
examination which took 
nearly a year. The essen- 
tial facts of the preliminary 
report of this firm were 
eee | )=6rmmade known through the 

SCAT fe “| 228 | ~=report of the special mis- 
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the people were given 
reliable information as to 
the approximate condition 
of the bank. 

‘““The final report of 
Haskins & Sells was not 
received until last June. 
In view of the condition 
revealed by this final re- 
port, and in order that we 
might proceed with 4 
greater degree of assurance of the facts, I deemed it advisable to have 
their findings checked. Accordingly Special Bank Examiner Ben F. Wright 
and National Bank Examiner Leo H. Martin, men of mature experience, 
have made a thorough revaluation of the bank’s assets. 


et 
i 





Reports Transmitted 


**T now have the honor to transmit herewith, for your information the 
final report of Haskins & Sells as of May 19, 1921, together with the report 
of Messrs. Wright and Mazar'in upon the reapportionment of the bank's 
assets as of June 30, 1922. ‘he national bank is a creation of the Philippme 
legislature, founded with, and operated almost entirely upon, government 
funds belonging to the people. It is important, therefore, that the people 
should know the facts as to its stewardship. 
| ** The report of Haskins & Sells shows that the bank, as of May 19, 1921, 
had incurred losses in the approximate sum of P.75,089,000. The report of 
Messrs. Wright and Martin places the losses at P.63,091,000 as of June 30, 
1922. To this amount must be added the losses written off by the bank 
between the two dates in the sum of P.11,600,000, making a total of 
losses as of June 30, 1922, of P.74,691,000 as compared with the estimate 
of P.75,089,000 by Hankins & Sells. —— 

‘It is evident, therefore, that the government has lost its entire invest- 
ment in the capital stock of the bank, P.32,398,000, and -in addition some 
P.30,693,000 or about 64 per cent. of its P.47,543,000 deposits in the hank. 
Not only is this true, but the remaining assets, including a large amou''t of 
doubtful assets, are tied up solidiv in frozen loans and investments and must 
remain soindefinitely. Further, the bank was carrying practically no reserves 
behind its P.81,675,000 deposits and some P.30,756,000 circulating notes. 
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P75,000,000 Loss 


‘ After six years of operations the government finds that its venture in 
the banking business has cost it approximately P.75,000,000. This is a 
convincing demonstration of the universally recognized fact that govern- 
ments cannot successfully conduct business enterprises of this character. 

‘‘ Under the conditions above set forth there can be no question as to 
the insolvency of the bank. In accordance with the ordinary rule of law 
it would have been my duty to close the bank as soon as this condition was 
clearly revealed. It is unjust for the government to fail to enforce its own 
laws against an institution of its own creation while enforcing the same 
laws against private institutions. In following such a course private capital 
is unjustly discriminated against and the foundation of our business pros- 
perity, which must rest upon private initiative, is undermined. However, 
the conditions have beenexceptional, and I have felt for thisand other reasons 
that it would be unwise to resort to the clearly indicated legal remedy of 
closing the bank, certainly not untii after the legislature had been given 
full knowledge of the situation. On the other hand, I have sought in the 
meantime to protect the interests of the government and the public in the 
bank. Fortunately the public is aware that the government is in effect 
morally and legally responsible for the bank through its ownership of some 
92 per cent. of its stock. The situation is thus relieved of any element of 
danger to depositors or holders of the 
bank’s circulating notes. 


Steps Detailed 


“The efforts of the board of 
eontrol were first directed toward 
securing accurate data as to the 
actual condition of the bank. Second, 
shortly after assuming the duties of 
my office a committee was approinted 
under executive order number 54, 
composed of Miguel Unson, under- 
secretary of finance and then presi- 
dent of the bank, E. W. Wilson, 
general manager, and Special Bank 
Examiner Ben F. Wright, to co- 
ordinate the interests of the govern- 
ment and the bank. The committee 
has rendered valuable services in as- 
sisting the board of control to 
formulate a general policy for the 
bank’s operations, and in bringing 
about a closer supervision of the 
bank’s affairs in behalf of the govern- 
ment’s interests. And finally, a 
most earnest effort has been made 
to secure a board of directors com- 
posed of the most reliable and com- 
petent business men who would 
conscientiously discharge the duties 
imposed upon them by [aw. 

“Under the present management 
improved banking methods have been 
installed, the personnel reorganized 
and a good deal accomplished in 
obtaining additional securities for the 
protection of loans formerly granted, 
but in spite of these efforts it has 
been impossible to overcome the 
damage wrought by former misman- 


agement. Most of the liquid assets 
have been converted into cash. 


Between January 1, 1921, and June 
30, 1922, approximately P.30,000,000 
of deposits were returned to the 
government which has thus enabled 
to function under considerably re- 
duced revenues. Large sums have 
also been reinvested by the bank in 
an attempt to work out the involved 
affairs of various individuals and 
corporations indebted to it. It is 
doubtful whether the real condition 
of the bank has been improved by so doing. 


Business Restricted 


’ Phe outcome of the above operations has been to place the bank in 
4 position where it is able to transact only an insignificant banking business 
with the public. It is now able to do little more than finance in a very re- 
stricted manner the involved business of its debtors. Other patrons have 
been forced to transfer their business to other banks. The national bank, 
as shown by the report of the insular auditor, is now operating at a con- 
sideralile logs. 

~ Experience, here as elsewhere, has proven that it was a mistake to 
combine agricultural relief with commercial banking. The two functions 
have little in common. The underlying fallacy of the national bank was 
that, it encouraged speculation in the handling and marketing of products 
rather than assisted in their production. The promotion of agriculture was 
the main original purpose of the bank and yet it was completely dwarfed 
by the commercial activities which brooght about its final undoing. 

~ At the present time the efforts of the bank are largely directed to- 
ward working out the affairs of various commercial interests which it has 
fallen heir to, such as sugar, oil, tobacco, etc. The success of the bank sugar 








General Venancio Conception, President of the Philippine National Bank 


In General Wood’s Message to the Philippine Legislature President 
Conception is characterized as an asture Politician with only slight 
tolerance for Americans or things American, a strong partisan and not 
a banker either by training or inclination. 
administration every American but one (a subordinate) was eliminated 
with the result that there was ‘not a trained banker or a man trained in 
bank detail among them, and these to handle P500,000,000 of values).” 
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centrais is dependent upon a continuation of present high prices which is 
at best problematical; upon the retention of the preferential tariff rates 
on Philippine sugar; and upon obtaining from government operation a 
degree of success which universal experience has shown is not generally 
forthcoming. Up to the present time the bank centrals, as a whole, have 
failed to meet their interest payments. In the case of the oil mills the 
situation is even less hopeful. In fact it is considered practically hopeless 
by the board of directors of the bank. Private oi] mills are anxiously await- 
ing the abandonment of government operations as the only solution of their 
difficult situation. Old established tobacco manufacturers are gravely con- 
cerned with the use of public funds m direct competition with their busmess. 


Forced Into Business 


‘As the resuit of government ownership and control, in an effort to 
prevent losses, the government has been forced into an increasing number 
of strictly business ventures in which public funds are being imvested in 
competition with private capital to the great detriment of the latter and 
the introduction of a discouraging uncertainty in the affairs of business 
generally. It is a serious question as to how far the government is justified 
in using public funds nm competing with those who are heavy contributors 
to the revenues of the government. 7 

“All of this is contrary to the 
policy of the home government which 
has the real and permanent interests 
of the islands at heart, as stated m 
my former message,— | 

The home government has 
expressed through the secretary 
of war the opinion that the 

“i insular government should _ be 

: gotten out of business as rapidly 
as practicable. I concur in this 
opinion and long ago transmitted 
the views of the secretary of war 
and my strong concurrence 
therein to the president of the 
senate and the speaker of the 
house. 

“ The outstanding circulation of 
the bank presents another very 
serious situation. On December 28, 
1922, there were outstanding 
P.32,127,108 of those notes with 
practically no reserves behind them 
and protected only by frozen assets. 
It is impossible, therefore, for the 
bank to redeem them im lawful 
money as required by law. Under 
such conditions they are a constant 
menace to the financial stability of 
the government and private business. 
Future contingencies may well arise 
under which those notes would 
seriously interefere with the proper 
operation of our currency system. 
Fortunately those notes circulate 
freely because the people know that 
the government is responsible for 
their redemption. 


Deposits Tied Up 


‘Again, according to recent 
figures the provinces and muni- 
cipalities have on deposit with the 
bank some P.16,765,000. This re- 
presents the working balances of 
these organizations. Together with 
other deposits they are tied up in 
long time capital loans and invest- 
ments. The insular government 
must hold itself responsible for these 
as well as other deposits, and must 
see that local governments do not 
suffer from inability to secure these 


During his three years 


funds as needed. 

-“*The government is thus faced with an exceedingly difficult situation. 
The failure of the bank was due to Americans as well as to Filipmos for the 
power which lay in the hands of the former was not properly exercised. 
The United States has twice demonstrated its failure in the field of commercial 
banking. It is quite natural, therefore, that the policy of the government 
in Washington should be that the Philippme government should retire from 
the banking business as rapidly as practicable. 

‘Force of necessity has required that the bank be kept in business in 
spite of the fact that it has operated in open violation of law and in competi- 
tion with private institutions, and contrary to the announced policy of getting 
the government out of business. The beard of control has, however, en- 
deavored to confine the activities of the bank as closely as possible to liquid- 
ation. Under date of April 29, 1922, I outlmed very clearly to the general 
manager of thy bank the policy of the board of control in this respect. Again 
under date of February 1, 1923, this policy was reiterated in a letter to the 
president of the bank impressing upon the board of directors the necessity 
of bringing the operations of the bank into strict harmony with the policy 
of getting the government out of business. Copies of both letters follows : 


(Continued on page 675). 
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The China Society of America 


A Common-Sense Program for Educating Chinese in America 


A MERICANS and Chinese alike have reason to feel optimistic 
over the new program adopted by the China society of America 
having for its object the attainment of practical benefits from 

our general educational policy towards China. For a long time it 
has been apparent to close observers that the American system of 
educating young Chinese failed to equip them for usefulness on 
theirreturnhome. The influence for good exerted by these returned 
students is nut underestimated but it is recognized that a university 
training, valuable as it is, should be supplemented by practical 
experience after graduation in some of the many great American 
industiiel establishments. A knowledge of American business 
methods combined with technical practice is essential to the success 
of the young Chinese college graduate if he is to become a leader in 


presence serves to delude the foreigner that the old system is chang. 
ing. The best of them like Alfred Sze, Wellington Koo, C. T. Wang. 
Wang Chung-huei and W. W. Yen are merely window-dressings 
for the foreigners to admire, diverting attention from the old style 
mandarins. the real rulers of the country. 

The Beitish and French were quick to see the defects in our 
system and make plans to use our groundwork as the basis for a 
course of practical training in their machine shops, foundries and 
textile mills. The war was hardly over when the French govern- 
ment arranged with the Peking authorities to send a large number 
of young Chinese to France for a year of “‘ training in civilization,” 
which translated into its proper meaning, meant a year of practical 
experience in French industrial establishments where the student 


Two of America’s Greatest Executives Direct the China Society 





Hon. W.'’Cameron Forbes 


Former Governor-General of the Philippine Islands, now Honorary 
President of the China Society of America 


industry and co-operate with American firms for the extension of 
their trade on his return to China. 

_ The system of educating Chinese in America where they absorb 
ideals difficult to live up to or apply in practice on their return home, 
is open to considerable criticism, as above all other things China, 
needs at this crisis in her national life, the services of men trained 
to understand their own problems, to think, talk, dress and develop 
as Chinese citizens. The practice of turning out annually hundreds 
of college graduates and returning them to China in a half-basked 
condition, filled with democratic ideals and a theoretical ground- 
work in popular government, is largely responsible for the political 
unrest in this country. Such men are misfits in the Chinese scheme 
of government and utilized only in such positions where their 





Major-General James G. Harbord 
Former Chief of Staff of the American Army, now President of the 
Radio Corporation of America, and the China Society of America 


of civilization would be taught the use of French tools and machinery 
and then returned to China 9s trade missionaries. The British 
accepted the same principle, insisting, however, that the (Chinese 
should be educated and trained in China, at the Hongkong Univer- 
sity. In later discussions over the best method of applying the 
boxer indemnity for educational purposes, the British favored the 
plan of using the funds for the erection and endowment of a textile 
school in Shanghai. _ 
It was recognized by our trade competitors that Young China 
was receiving a liberal education in American colleges in genera 
subjects presenting them with the opportunity to utilize this gr und- 
work to their own advantage along more practical lines and reap 
the material profits from the American outlay in altruism. The 
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China society of America has recognized the defects in our system 
and under the able direction of Professor McElroy has initiated 
a movement that will enable the young Chinese student to supple- 
ment his college work with a course of practical training in our in- 
dustrial establishment. In pursuance of this program several 
hundred have been successfully placed in manufacturing plants, 
banks and business offices throughout the country. In the long 
run this departure should be productive of excellent results. How- 
ever. it still has its weak points arising from the absence of large 
American industrial enterprises or commercial firms in China. who 
can give employment to such men on their return. In the keen 
competition to win China’s confidence and trade by benefits, it 
is hardly to be expected that British, French or Japanese controlled 
enterprises will open the door of opportunity to Chinese trained in 
America and favoring American materials. If Americans hope to 
reap and material gains from the new departure, they must go 
further and furnish the capital for the creation of American in- 
dustries or construction of loan built railways that will provide 
employment for their proteges, or, hope for the best through their 
employment in purely native enterprises. Notwithstanding the 
present dark outlook for the development of native resources through 
the investment of native capital, the new American plan hes much 
tocommend it. Itis a step in the right direction. 

lt is especially gratifying to see that the China society has 
abandoned its former anti-Japanese attitude and is now pursuing 
a policy caleulated to make for peace and harmony in Asia. It is 
also a matter of congratuJation for Americans interested in the 
Far East to learn that the society is now directed by men of broad 
vision and experience in handling Asiatic questions, men who com- 
mand the full confidence and respect of their countrymen of all 
political beliefs and parties. With the Hon. W. Cameron Forbes 
as honorary president and Major-General James G. Harbord as 
president, the China society enjoys a leadership which few national 
organizations can hope to equal. The record of W. Cameron 
Forbes as governor-general of the Philippines typifies all that stands 
for efficiency and probity in public life and the highest ideals of 
government. A great administrator, big-hearted philanthropist 
and a statesman of the highest order with a full understanding of the 
basic problems of the Orient, the honorary president of the society 
may be expected to exert his great influence for the peaceful and 
honorable solution of problems which still exist to unsettle conditions 
and make for unpleasantness in international relations in this part 
of the world. 

As its president, the society has one of the greatest soldiers 
and executives our country has produced. General Harbord is 
also president of the Redio Corporation of America with a lively 
interest in Far Eastern affairs. In addition, the society counts on 
its board of directors Mr. Edward Marshall one of the most brilliant 
names in American journalism. The other directors elected at the 
last annual meeting of the society are Owen Roberts, former pre- 
sident of the society ; M. A. Oudin, vice-president of the Inter- 
national General Electric Co.; Charles Haydon, president, Haydon, 
Stone & Co.; K. C. Li, president, Wah Chang Trading Co.; R. C. 
Patterson, jr., vice-president of the Peacock Film Corp.; Edward 
Marshall, of the Edward Marshall International News Syndicate : 
Mrs. John Allen Dougherty, of Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Simeon 
Ford, of New York city ; A. J. Drexel Biddle, jr., vice-president of 
China Enterprises, Inc.; Mrs. Thomas Lamont, of New York city ; 
Dr. Frederick Peterson of New York: with Professor Robert 
Welroy of Princeton, as managing director. 
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Six Men Out of a Job 

“The next governor-general of the Philippines will be a 

| Filipino.” 
Q* several occasions during the past six months we have been 
confidentially informed by those close to the native Filipino 

_ political leaders that this was the next step on the road to inde- 
pendence. It is hardly necessary to name the aspirant for guber- 
natorial honors as recent events leave no doubt as to his identity. 
In order, however, to prepare the ground for these long deferred 
hopes, a vacancy in Malacanan palace was quite essential and as 
there appeared to be no immediate prospect that the present 
tenant would voluntarily seek other quarters, the Filipino politicos 
set out to facilitate and quicken his departure. Which gives us the 
background of the conspiracy to create an issue that would either 
frighten him away or compel his recall. 

The appointment of Leonard Wood to the governor-general- 
ship of the Philippines carried with it the mission of salving the 
wreck after eight years of sentimental democracy directed by native 
politicians under the leadership of Manual Quezon. This most 
capable and shrewd politico picked General Wood’s predecessor for 
the job and for eight long years dictated his policies. ‘The governor- 
general’s name was Harrison, but the power behind the throne was 
Quezon, the hero of the independence movement. Four more 
years of Wilsonian democracy would have firmly consolidated his 
rule and by this time, the United States would either have a first- 
class insurrection on its hands or forced to concede absolute in- 
dependence to the islands with Su Excelentissimo Senor Don 
Manual LL. Quezon holding down the Big Chair inthe Ayuntimiento, 
extending his legs under the mahogany at Malacanan, and receiving 
the salute of the Filipino army corps on Wallace field. 

The Wood-Forbes mission spoiled these well-laid plans. In 
recommending that “under no circumstances should the United 
States permit to be established in the Philippine Islands a situation 
which would leave the United States in a position of responsibility 
without authority,’’ General Wood incurred the undying enmity of 
the independence party. Figuratively speaking, since that time 
Don Manuel has been silently and assiduously grinding and whetting 
his trusty bolo against the time he could use it on Wood’s officiai 
neck. After two years of tom-toming, war dancing and working up 
to the proper frenzy, the agile Filipino finally saw what he thought 
was 3 good opening and slashed out with a blow that would have 
felled a less skilfull antagonist and added his top-piece to the des- 
sictated trophies adorning the head-hunter’s fire-place. ase 

This, in brief, is the story wafted to us by the summer typhoons 
from the palmy isles of the Southern Seas. Quezon has swung 
his bolo and challenged the governor-general and Washington. to 
the show down which it is hoped will result in hanging a To Let 
sign on the palace gates of Malacanan. The entire Filipino cabinet 
has danced to the sound of the war-drum and resigned their jobs 
in a body to rally around the big cacique. A cablegram has been 
dispatched to the president demanding Wood's immediate recall. 
Wood, however, has accepted the six resignations and is standing 
pat waiting for the next move. President Coolidge has the option 
of endorsing the governor-general or of recalling him handing over 
the government to the Filipinos, pulling up stakes and leaving the 
islands to their fate,in which case, Don Manuel moves in when Wood 
moves out. Until moving day comes around, however, the much 
advertised political crisis in the Philippines resolvesitself intoa very 
simple economic problem. Six men are out of a job. That is all. 
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Foreign Supervision Over China’s Railways 


A Comparison of Chinese and S.M.R. Statistics which Reveal how China’s Railways are being Looted 


‘HE Westminster Bank, the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, and the Yokohama Specie Bank, as agents for the 

_ Industrial Bank of Japan, have issued in London £4 millions 
» per cent. sterling bonds of the South Manchurian Railway Com- 
pany at 88 per cent. The bonds are repayable at par in 1948, with 
an Option to the Company to redeem the whole or part after 1933. 
Both principal and interest are unconditionally guaranteed by the 
imperial Japanese government. The total share capital of the 
Company is 380 million yen, of which 120 million—about £12 
Millions sterling—is held by the Japanese government as compensa- 


tion for guaranteeing that amount of 44 and 5 per cent. debentures 
issued here in 1907, 1908, and 1911, and still outstanding. Of 
these, the 5 per cent. debentures, which are repayable at par in 1932, 
stand at 94, thus giving a vield of 52 per cent., while the present 
issue will return anything from thet amount up to 64 per cent.; 
according as it is redeemed late or early. In addition to sterling 
loans there are internal debentures to a total-of 195 million yen. 
After paying the dividends on these debentures, the profits for 
the last four years average some 39 million yen, or enough to cover 
the service of the sterling debentures about five times. Further. 
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figures show that most of the Company’s activities are meeting 
with increasing success each year, and, in fact, the growth has 
exceeded expectations, with the result that the present issue had 
to be made to provide capital for new railway and harbour facilities. 

_ The floating of this loan in London is accepted in Chinese 
official circles as further evidence of the existence of a “‘ gentleman's 
agreement ’’ between the members of the consortium to recognize 
Japan’s special position in Manchuria in violation of the Washington 
treaties. In the opinion of this element the Y.20,000,000 loan to 
the Oriental Development Company by American group bankers 
was also the outcome of this secret understanding, overlooking 
that the consortium pact does not cover existing railways or thore 
lines upon which substantial progress has been made. Under no 
stretch of the imagination can the South Manchuria Railway or 
its branches be included within the scope of the consortium agree- 
ment, any more than those loan-built lines in China proper, which 
unless all signs fail, will sooner or later be forced into the money 
markets for new capital for necessary improvements and extensions. 

The collapse of China’s reilway finance coupled with a cynical 
disregard for maintenance and the terms of loan agreements have 
almost destroyed the earning power of the properties and eliminated 
them as security for the service of their construction loans. The 
pitiable condition of China’s railways has precipitated the movement 
for the employment of a foreign directed police, auditors and traffic 
managers to-safeguard the bondholders and save something from 
the wreck. As matters stand, it is hopeless for China to expect 
foreign financial aid in the reconstruction or extension of her trans- 
portation system except under such conditions as will provide 
adequate guarantees that the interests of the bondholders will be 
protected, and from the present outlook, new construction is out of 
the question for many years unless existing railway revenues are, set 
aside for its financing. The one and only hope for an early resump- 
tion of railway construction in China lies in the complete severance 
of the railway board from the other ministries and the application 
of an independent budget system that will set aside the revenues 
of existing lines for financing extensions through foreign loans. 

When we recall that British and French investors have fur- 
nished practically all the funds for the construction of Chinese 
railways and have seen thcir security all but ruined by the applica- 
tion of a policy which admits of no intervention for protecting 
their interests, we can better understand and sympathize with 
the movement to bring all the lines under more effective control. 
There is no good reason why China’s railways should not contribute 
a handsome surplus to the national treasury over and above the 
sums needed for the service of old loans and new construction. The 
remarkable results arising from efficient management and protection 
can be seen in a comparison of the Chinese government railway 
statistics with the results obtained by the Japanese owned and 
operated South Manchuria system. Remembering that the popu- 
lation of China proper is placed at several hundred per square mile 
while that of Manchuria is 35 to 40, the following figures compiled 
from official reports tell their own story. 

In the first table will be found a comparison of the mileage 
of all Chinese government lines with that of the South Manchuria 
railway over the period 1915-1920. It will be seen that the Chinese 
system has a total length of 6,042 kilometres or nearly six times 
the length of the Manchurian lines of 1,106 km. With this handicap, 
(Table 2) the South Manchuria Railway enjoys a revenue per kilo- 
meter of $77,140 (silver Yuan) against $15,689 for the Chinese 
system. With one-sixth the mileage the Japanese operated lines 
benefit in revenues five times the amount collected by China. In 
Table 3, we find that the Japanese Jine has 30 locomotives per 100 
km. with a tractive power (Table 4) of 436 metric tons against 13 
locos with a tractive power of 131 metric tons for the Chinese lines. 
The Japanese line has 30 passenger cars (Table 5) per 100 km. 
against 23 for the Chinese and 508 freight cars (Table 6) with a 
capacity of 13,673 metric tons (‘Table 7) against 203 with a capacity 
of 5,028 metric tons for the Chinese lines. The average number of 
paying passengers transported per kilometre by the 8. M. R. is 
7,344 (Table 8) bringing in a revenue of $12,341 against 5,24] 
passengers with a revenue of $5,397 for the Chinese system. The 
average metric tonnage carried by the 8. M. R. per km. is 8,329 
against 3,693 for the Chinese lines, or an average total per km. of 
3,017,000 metric tons against 758,000 metric tons for the Chinese 
system. The average freight receipts per km. for the S. M. R. are 
$57,476 or about seven times greater than the $8,454 collected by 
the Chinese lines. 
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These figures are eloquent and explain why the South Manchuria 
Railway can raise a loan participated in by the most important 
British bank in China without difficulty, while the same group of 
bankers demand exceptional guarantees from China. At the same 
time, the comparison clearly conveys the reason why other powers 
decline to intervene or take sides in the never ending politica] 
squabbles started by China to drive Japan out of Kwantung and 
Manchuria. The restoration of the S.M.R. terminus and deep water 
port to Chinese sovereignty would simplv invite the same catastro. 
phe which has befal'en all other important foreign investments when 
placed under Chinese direction. One year of Chinese misgovern. 
ment in Kwantung and the railway zone, would wipe out one of the 
most important civilizing influences in the whole of Asia. 


Bearing in mind the great difference in the density of population 
and industrial development between China proper and the territory 
served by the S.M.R., it would seem that with efficient honest direc. 
tion the 6,000 kilometres of Chinese operated state railways could 
be brought to earn revenues of $462,840,000 per year, the same as 
the Japanese managed line, instead of the present $94,000,000. The 
difference of $368,000,000 would pay for all new railway construction. 
finance the government and create industries without having to call 
on foreigners for financial assistance. 
best are only an indication of what the future holds out, for as the 
branches under construction are completed opening up new ter. 


ritory to agriculture and colonization, 


The S.M.R. figures at the 


as northern Manchuria 


contributes her quota of wheat and flour for export, as the Fushun 
mines reach their full output and other resources are developed, 
the revenues of the 8.M.R. may be expected to double. 
energy of its management is directed towards this end, and each 
year it becomes necessary to provide new capital in the form of 
ioans to hasten development. 
in her own territory of what she can expect when her railways, no 
longer the playthings of politicians and tuchuns, are brought under 
efficient management through an independent railway commission 


working in harmony with friendly foreign assistance. 
GOVERNMENT AND 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF THE CHINESE 
SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAYS. 
Length of Line IL. in km. including Branches. 
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China has a wonderful example 


19165 a 1917 1918 1919 = 1920 
Peking-Hankow Railway 1316 1.313 1.313 1.313 1.313 1.321 
Peking-Mukden 965 965 975 975 975 975 
Tientsin-Pukow 1,107 1.107 3.107 1.107 1.107 1.107 
Shanghai-Nanking 327 327 327 327 327 327 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ni ingpo.. 270 286 286 286 286 286 
Peking-Suiyuan as 429 467 467 495 495 499 
Cheng-Tai gai 243 243 243 243 243 245 
Chinghua-Taoku 152 152 152 152 152 152 
Pienlo 185 185 185 185 185 185 
Kirin-Change hun 130 130 130 130 125 125 
Pinghsiang-Chuchow 97 97 97 91 91 9] 
Canton-Kowloon 143 143 143 143 145 143 
Canton-Sanshui 49 49 49 49 49 49 
Changchow-Amoy 32 28 29 28 28 28 
Canton-Hankow — — —- a 23 423 
Ssupingkai-Chengchi iatun — —— —- —- 88 88 
Total 5,445 5,492 5,503 5,524 6,030 6,042 
South Manchuria | 2222 4 #1,132 1,112 12,112 1,109 1,106 
Gross Receipts per Kilometre Yuen (silver dollar ). 
Peking-Hankow Railway 13,099 15,653 14,353 18,291 20,343 19,905 
Peking-Mukden 15,985 15,745 18,053 22,058 21,211 24,069 
Tientsin-Pukow 7,729 9,318 9,589 11,443 12,836 14,70! 
Shanghai-Nanking 10,529 11,737 12,991 15,003 17,572 21,008 
Shanghai-Hangchow-Ni BBapO 7,674 6,556 7,965 8,493 9,266 10,636 
Peking-Suiyan 8,450 8,407 8,060 9,131 10,083 11,729 
Cheng-Tai _.. 8,823 9,074 10,494 13,395 14,111 16,284 
Chinghua- Taoku 4,164 5,493 6,158 6,296 6,480 8,007 
Pienlo 6,281 7,000 7,503 7,016 9,265 14,141 
Kirin-C ‘hangehun 7,031 7,208 * 8,754 13,731 15,336 20,480 
Pinghsiang-Chuchow 7,113 7,670 6,340 6,121 7,703 6,571 
Canton-Kowloon 5,713 5,643 6,594 6,406 6,923 7,280 
Canton-Sanshui 17,388 19,653 —— — ae 
Changchow-Amoy 594 1,679 1,828 1,679 1,000 500 
Canton-Hankow = —— — —_ — 468 378 
Ssupingkai- Chengchiatun ~-— — — — 3,580 9,200 
Average... -- 10,577 11,568 11,807 14,276 14,140 15,689 
South Manchuria Railway ... 21,487 25,013 30,987 40,461 60,470 77,140 
Number of Locomotives per 100 km. | 
Peking-Hankow Railway 10 10 | 11 il \2 
Peking-Mukden , 15 16 16 16 17 18 
Tientsin-Pukow 9 § x 8 9 I 
Shanghai-Nanking 1] i] li 1} 1] Lo 
Shanghai- ‘Hangchow-Ningpo.. 13 13 13 13 13 13 
Peking-Suiyuan ‘i 14 13 14 14 14 16 
Cheng-Tai__.... 23 23 23 23 23 23 
Chinghua- Taoku 7 7 7 7 8 8 
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Cheng. Tai e 
Chinghua-Taoku 

Pienlo ee 

Kirin -( thangchun 
Pinghsiang-Chuchow 
Canton-Kowloon 
Canton-Sanshi 
Chanechow- Amoy 
Canton-Hankow 
Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun 


: Average... 
South Manchuria Railway . 


Pekiny-Hankow Railway 
Pekin y- Mukden 

Tientsin- Pukow 
Shanchiai- Nanking 
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1915 1916 1917 41918 1919 1920 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
8 8 8 8 8 8 Shanghai- ale ia 15,511 14,380 16,316 17,730 18,987 20,054 
10 10 10 10 14 14 Peking-Suiyuan s . 1,634 1,747 1,989 1,748 2,350 2,198 
12 12 12 13 13 13 Cheng-Tai... - 1,017 977 1,047 1,126 1,297 1,487 
10 10 10 10 10 10 Chinghua- Taoku 1,429 761 1407 1562 1800 2,068 
20 s — — — —  Pienlo.. 2.814 3,046 3,020 3,204 4,101 5,282 
6 8 7 7 7 7 #Kirin- Changchun 2.058 2.071 2,914 3,003 2,520 3,822 
= == — — 5 8  Pinghsiang-Chuchow 3,601 3,913 3,357 1,422 3,671 3,776 
=< — --— —- 6 6  Canton-Kowloon 15,397 14,405 14,321 12,305 12,973 13,554 
S— Or aI a ie -—C(< -”)~S fs ema fon-Sanichuii 85,207 133,157 —- — —- 
12 12 12 12 12 13. Changchow-Amoy — 7,382 7,226 4,234 — 720 
24 24 24 26 30 30 Canton-Hankow a — — — — 1,752 — 
Traction Power of a re a4 100 Ay —_— ton). Ssupingkai- Chengchiatun ~ = — — — 896 2,162 
117 ee ees 
126 136 137 139 161 174 Average... 4,81] 5,531 4,663 2,825 4,674 5,241 
87 87 87 87 101 144 South Manchuria Railway . 3,335 3,966 5,256 6,737 8,362 7,344 
94 94 94 94 94 110 Average Passenger Receipts per km. Tickets Receipts only. 
122 114 «6114s tH Yuen (silver dollar) 
i a a 206 Peking-Hankow Railway 2,958 3,334 2,369 4,036 4,903 5,585 
57 45 7 aa | 71 71 Peking-Mukden 5,629 6,128 8,721 7,833 7,600 10,375 
64 G4 64 G4 - Re Tientsin-Pukow 2,989 3,488 3,766 4,498 4,977 5,728 
86 86 61 83 198 198 Shanghai-Nanking 7,166 7,747 8,185 8,700 9,911 11,338 
96 Of} 96 10] 101 , 01 Shanghai-Hangchow- Ningpo. 4,702 4,386 5,102 5,508 5,960 6,752 
89 39 g] Q] 3] Q] Peking-Suiyuan ve 1,836 1,820 1,852 1,748 2,341 2,494 
116 117 ho _ ge ~  Cheng-Tai_... 1,782 1,831 1,835 2,097 2,323 2,635 
24 98 38 39 39 2] Chinghua-Taoku 703 BU4 845 891 1,124 1,223 
ie = (me = 6% 97 Pienlo 2,943 3,074 2,924 3,009 3,921 4,723 
_ _ _ _ 13 68 Kirin- Changchun 2,574 2,638 2,911 4,141 4,468 5,388 
| | 2 es eee -Chuchow 1,146 1,187 684 528 1,302 1,316 
¥ ae | pene anton-Kowloon 4,754 4,542 3,735 5,168 5,809 6,202 
202 «205 «308s ay.) agi Canton-Sanshui 600 TGISG ee ie 
Number of Passenger-Cars per 100 km. ee ee = tne 5 <a ba 
14 ig 14 17 20 9, § anton-Hankow ees = os --- —- 919 1,227 
2 = 25 26 24 29 3] Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun ~ — —- — 1,112 2,706 
7, Ss axa & -- Average... «3,705 3,998 4,209 4,703 4,782 5,397 
4? 4 43 44 44 48 South Manchuria Railway eee 4,085 5,034 6,813 9,788 11,879 12,341 
19 17 17 19 19 2) Average Metric Tonnage Transported per km. metric ton. 
2) 2] 2] 21 2] 2] Peking-Hankow Railway 2,705 2,669 2,746 2,992 3,627 3,509 
18 15 14 19 19 19 Peking-Mukden 5,629 5,164 5,545 6,169 6,805 7,207 
19 19 21 4; 4 . 1 Tientsin-Pukow 1.826 1,940 1,792 2,217 2,404 2,615 
2) 20) i9 13 14 ‘i 4 Shanghai-Nanking ... 2,568 2,740 2,973 3,458 4,134 4,275 
16 17 17 18 18 24 Shanghai- Hangchow-Ningpo. 1,733 1,276 1,621 1,623 1,728 2,043 
21 3] 29 29 29 29 Peking-Suiyuan 2,465 3,901 2,363 2,625 2,785 2,995 
85 8G — as _ ““ Cheng-Tai ___... 2,560 3,290 3,491 4,656 4,771 4,983 « 
IS 21 2 2 9 95  Chinghua-Taoku 3,726 5,477 6,439 6,133 6,116 5,906 
— _ —_ — 12 r Pienlo 1,493 2,119 2,537 2,127 2,658 2,588 
_ _ _ _ 13 14 Kirin- Changchun 4 2,979 2,983 2,408 3,513 3,905 5,196 
| | : Pinghsiang-Chuchow 6,499 6,828 5,618 4,183 6,405 4,838 
9 | o4 99 | - Canton-Kowloon 438 547 688 663 564 555 
19 0S ke 3 Canton-Sanshui 19 4 a 
Number of Freight—Cars per 100 km. Changchow-Amoy = 69 + SS 35 
204 200 2012S 203, 01 ~=S 25 Canton-Bankow  ... -~ § = = Yee see 
244 344 245 250) 345 226 Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun _ — — — 1,218 2,786 
nn ne nn nn ne Average... «.. 2,941 3,033 3,069 3,353 3,547 3,693 
200 185 186 172 179 177 Average Total Metric Tonnage per km. 1000 metric tons. 
258 258 258 258 258 25g  Peking-Hankow Railway 515 634 576 832 943 1,049 
105 108 lll 123 134 915  Peking-Mukden 744 678 825 933 1,031 1,075 
119 119 112 108 111 105  £‘Tientsin-Pukow 332 489 542 650 703 800 
178 178 176 182 182 139 Shanghai-Nanking ... 523 599 612 773 930 930 
190 190 190 208 208 198 %Shanghai- Hangchow-Ningpo. 154 120 169 182 204 253 
44 45 47 47 47 47  Peking-Suiyuan ; 236 250 225 270 319 421 
4] 4} cae same = _. Cheng-Tai.... 101 264 289 369 401 467 
3] 36 39 29 29 4]  Chinghua-Taoku 289 408 437 4406 44] 440 
— =i = -—- 85 g5~=Cs PPienlo .. 117 152 162 155 172 = 195 
— — — _ 26 39 ~=— Kirin- Changchun ss 166 178 207 343 341 346 
= a as Sees s,s Pinglhsiang-Chuchow... 607 638 527 324 553 422 
196 193 194 197 189 293 .Canton-Kowloon 23 31 4] 45 35 36 
286 «= «286 = 308) 377) 433) 508 —- Canton-Sanshui 5 4 i | ee =? 
Capacity of Freight-Car metric ton. Changchow-Amoy xe l - ~ i 15 
4,254 4,255 4,269 4,270 4,259 6,377  Canton-Hankow - —-— = — 18 M44 
7,482 7,365 7,423 7,389 8,876 9,319 Ssupingkai-Chengchiatun aS SS ee 
2.841 2,853 2,988 3,016° 2850 2.845 Average (416 477 «85020 «66160 C64L 758 
3,400 3,328 3,306 3,320 3,330 3,326 South Manchuria Railway . 1,508 1,709 1,982 2,239 2,721 3,017 
5,653 5,133 5,052 5,040 4.949 4,720 Average Freight Traffic Receipts perkm. Yuen (silver dollar) 
5,760 5,203 5,228 4,840 4,837 4,869 Peking-Hankow Railway 9,291 10,663 9,783 12,516 13,863 13,437 
5,190 5,272 5,272 5,272 5,272 5,276 ##Peking-Mukden 9,124 7,948 9,539 11,760 10,605 11,945 
2,983 3,028 3,113 3,507 3,802 6,898 Tientsin-Pukow 3,525 4,509 4,518 5,374 5,898 7,141 
2,389 2,389 1,697 2,163 2,227 2,108 #Shanghai-Nanking ... 2,501 2,962 3,609 4,627 5,510 5,564 
3,832 3,772 3,699 3,699 3,799 3,799 Shanghai-Hangchow- ‘Ningpo. 1,987 1,553 1,927 2,365 2,564 2,965 
3,822 3,762 3,762 4,037 4,037 3,961 Peking-Suiyuan ‘i 5,619 5,664 5,338 6,289 6,611 8,052 
1017 1,042 1,085 1,085 1,085 938 Cheng-Tai _... 6,414 6,189 7,519 9,775 10,162 11,935 
(1,122 1,103 —_- — vo —  Chinghua-Taoku 3,343 4,526 5,131 5,024 4,949 4,964 
631 714 642 642 642 642 Pienlo 3,048 3,730 3,513 2,949 4,255 4,283 
- -— —- — 2,053 2,048 Kirin -Changchun be 3,961 3,926 4,854 8,573 9,098 10,171 
-— — —— —— 712 867 Pinghsiang-Chuchow 5,772 6,293 5,223 4,277" 6,093 4,838 
SS — ——————————  ——- —— ——_ Canton-Kowloon 518 752 864 913 350 913 
4,468 4,389 4,399 4,440 4,434 5,028 Canton-Sanshui 338 834 -- —- -- — 
7,806 7,839 8,351 10,175 11,639 13,673 Changchow-Amoy “+ 44 49 55 39 46 
Average Number of Persons Transported per km. Canton-Hankow _ - oo _— -—— 1,448 1,453 
2,075 2,374 2,574 2,751 3,072 3,036 Ssupingkai Chengchiatun — — — vas 062 4,606 
3.557 3,625 3,896 3,667 3,603 5,204 a 
2,148 2,481 1,974 2,211 2,344 2,900 Average .. 6,003 6,331 6,446 7,961 7,839 8,454 
16,632 17,494 17,687 19,563 21,778 25,054 South Manchuria Railway ... 15,522 17,880 21,391 27, 318 41,754 57, 746 
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Tomosaburo Kato 


[' is barely two years since Takashi Hara, the great commoner mination to defend herself at all costs against any menace to her 
4 and leader of liberal Japan was stricken down by the dagger national existence. - 

of an assassin at a time when the nation was passing through At the Washington conference, the brilliant statesmen and 
the most eventful crisis of its long history. Many there were, seasoned diplomats of the West were hrought face to face per- 
even in Japan, who believed that he was the one statesman who haps for the first time in their long careers, with the real Japan 
weilded the power to dominate the situation and pilot the govern- Admiral Baron Kato, the warrior-statesmen, come as a revelation 


ment through the perilous seas 
of international intrigue, distrust 
and hostility. The forward move- 
ment, however, had carried Japan 
sofar towards the goal of libera! 
ideals, that his death could not 
alter the course and when he 
died the helm was taken over 
by Viscount Takahashi only to 
be surrendered in a few months 
to the capable hands of Admiral 
Viscount Kato who navigated 
the ship of state to a safe an- 
chorage in the haven of, world 
sympathy, confidence and 
good-will. 


Death has again deprived 
Japan of her guiding spirit. 
Premier Kato has passed on. 
Japan has lost a grand and 
noble son, a warrior and states- 
man incarnating the traditional 
chivalry and those sterling quali- 
ties of the Samurai which have 
carried the nation to its present 
proud place amongst the great 
powers of the world. Japan's 
loss is a loss to the world. Few 
indeed are the great men of the 
day who have attained to such 
a high place in the esteem of 
other nations as the gallant 
sailor-son of Nippon who gladly 
accepted the scrapping of a navy 
he had labored years to create 
in order that peace might come 
to his people and would confi- 
dence in their government re- 
stored. 


Amongst the great fleet 
captains of other nations whose 
names go thundering down the 
pages of history are few who 
have equalled the exploit of 
this silent, grim and effective 
tactician, who as Togo’s chief 
of staff, directed and won the 
most decisive naval battle of 
modern times. Few indeed are 
the great naval commanders 
who have lived to see their 
cherished plan: developed to 
a point where other powerful 
nations have been influenced 





which dispelled all previous con- 
ceptions. His candor, straight- 
forwardness and sincere desire 
to work in friendly accord with 
the powers of the west won for 
him a fame which outshines 
See ee Bete Toe ie the honors accorded to other 
Ri Sone SY ye EG oe delegates. Kato was the out. 
IF RS wight eee ee epee | standing figure of the confer- 
BOOB ONE SSE Sat oS me ence, His face, it was said, 
Soh Iatele ered ene Oe Gee Be = egpetond serige Mapes Brea er 
jo Naeger aan lay his country, inscrutable, cold 
and hard. ‘It would be mur- 
der to sit in a poker game with 
him” said a brilliant American 
correspondent. These careless 
remarks, however to the point, 
GO ee so eS ae ignored the past history of the 
Se HO Pearse ai pecge ej | man who stood silently on the 
: eases bridge of the Mikasa awaiting 
with folded arms the fateful 
moment to give the command 
which would decide his coun- 
try s fate forall time. Hestood 
in the same position at Washing- 
ton facing a hostile conference, 
cool, culm and collected, speak- 
ing sparingly and to the point 
when speech became necessary, 
reserving until the proper time 
the final word which once 
more would decide the fate of 
Japan. 
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Kato sat in a poker game 
in which the future of nations 
ag at stake, Others, with 
immense reserves of wealth 
could afford to smile, crack 
jokes and take liberties with 
their play. Japan, however. 
could take no chances, so Kato 
played his cards with a face 
which betrayed no sign of his 
emotions and only when satis- 
fied that the game was honest, 
a fair give and take on all sides, 
did the cold, set, poker face 
relax revealing to the onlook- 
ers a countenance which truly 
reflected the dauntless spirit 
which shines through the sou 
map of Japan. 





The Late Premier of Japan. 
Fleet Admiral Viscount Tomosaburo Kato. Kato is gone but his work 
will go forward. His successor 


into calling a halt in the race for sea supremacy. The in- on the bridge deck of Nippon will steer the same course com 
domitable will which carried through this program in order fidant that the route charted by the gallant admiral will main- 
that the empire would retain its hard won place in a hostile tain the position of the nation abre:st the other liberal powers 
world, typifies the spirit which animates Japan in her deter- in the vanguard of civilization. 
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Paper Read Before the Engineering Association of Malaya 
By J. D. Fettes, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 


=~ @ HE Aver Itam service reservoir and its dependent 

““” works may be said to be the latest addition to the 
water supply works of the municipality of George 
town. Before describing the reservoir it will be 
interesting perhaps to give shortly some of the 
history of the water supply prior to the construction 
of the reservoir (so far as it has been found possible to trace it). 
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_ Jt was in 1803 that Macalister, a captain of artillery, who had 
ved ten years in Penang, put out a suggestion that a pipe be laid 
from the waterfall stream to a suggested jetty near the point at 
Fort Cornwallis for the supply of his majesty’s ships. In 1804 the 


town drew its water supply wholly from wells, and boats were in 
the habit of going up the Sungei Pinang on the flood tide, filling 
their water casks from the river at half-ebb, then waiting for the 
flood tide or its succeeding ebb-tide to get back with water to their 
ships. ‘As the men employed in the water boats are very careless, 

frequent complaints are made of the quality of the water, 

owing to the casks being filled too soon. To remedy these 













serious inconveniences, to expedite the departure of ships 
(particularly men-of-war, who are often pressed for time) and 
to add, in some degree, to the revenue by taking the watering 
of the ships entirely into the hands of government, it is pro- 
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posed to bring one of the small streams down to town either 
by pipes, or an aqueduct, to form a large reservoir near the 
present hospital, and from thence convey the water by pipes 
to a pier head where the boats may come and have their casks 
filled without trouble or delay; the town could also be furnished 
with water, if required, by pipes from the reservoir.” In 
1827 ‘‘ good water, the source of which is a waterfali from 
one of the hills, is conveyed in an aqueduct of clay to the 
English town, and it goes through our grounds.’”’ Then we 
read that in 1830 “ An aqueduct extending for several miles 
conducts water from one of the hills to the harbor, where ships’ 
boats are readily and expeditiously supplied. This, however. 
has got into disrepair and being uncovered is frequently made 
the receptacle of every kind of filth, so that the water, by 
the time it reaches the town, it not always of the purest des- 
cription. A new and more commodious one, therefore: in 
which water is conveyed by iron pipes underground, is now 
in progress and is nearly completed. By this not only the 
shipping, but the town and various public  establish- 
ments will be supplied with this}indispensable article of 
life in a state of great purity.” 

The date of the 
construction of the 
open aqueduct refer- 
red to in para. 2 has 
not been traced but it 
is probable that it 
commenced at an In- 
take on the waterfall © 
stream in grounds that 
are now known as hill 
rise (from the name of 
the house that not 
long ago stood there 
about 100 yards to 
the eastward of the 
botanical gardens 
gate) and which water 
course seems to have 
followed the right-of- 
way or reserve road 
on the north side of 
the river more or less 
parallel to the river 
as far as the Chetty 
temple where it turned. 
north and ran roughly 
paralle] to Gottlieb- 
road, then down the 
north side of Burmah- 
road and eventually 
found an outlet at 
Prangin, but supplied 
the town probably by | | 
way. of Hutton lane or Argyle-road. The iron pipe referred to in 
para. 2 was apparently a 6-in. pipe which was laid from a tank or 
reservoir in Burmah-road at College Lane just beyond what is now 
the village of Pulau Tikus. 

About 1856 or 1857 a 9-in. fire clay pipe was laid from the 
same Pulau Tikus reservoir to supplement the supply. 

Then in 1867 we know that a 9-in. cast iron pipe was laid from 
the present high level waterfall intake by way of Waterfall-road, 
Burmah-road, Pulau Tikus, Hutton lane, Argyle-road, Chulia- 
street to Beach-street, the old 6-in. pipe from Pulau Tikus reservoir 
or tank being lifted and partly re-laid in Beach-street (and possibly 
in Carnarvon-street and part of Northam-road). The 6-in. pipe in 
Beach-street, now, it is believed to be over 90 years old, is still in 
use and standing pressures of 80-lbs. per square inch. No infor- 
mation is available regarding the old 9-in. fire clay pipe which 
probably was also taken up, it being useless for the higher waterfall 
pressures. | 

During 1877 to 1878 a 16-in. cast iron main was substituted 
for the 9-in. cast iron main from the waterfall high level intake 
along Waterfall-road as far as the Chetty temple where it was reduced 
to 14-in. and continued by way ot Western-road and Datok Kramat- 
road to Magazine corner. As the 9-in. main between the watertall 
and the Chetty temple was to be lifted, a connection was made at 
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the Chetty temple between the older 9-in. main and the 16-in. 
main, so that the 16-in. main supplied then, as it is doing to-day 
the 14-in. main down Western-road and the 9-in. main down 
Burmah-road. 

It was in 1878 that the government considered the proposal] 
to establish botanical gardens in the waterfall valley. 

In 1884 the supply was extended by tapping the two Tat’s 
streams, but at a lower level than the intakes of to-day, by an 
intake apparently on No. 2 Tat’s with an open channel from No. 
1 Tat’s to this intake, which was situated close to what is now to be 
the lower station of the hill railway, and the elevation of which 
was only 74-it. above sea level. Itis probable that this intake was 
originally the old Amie’s mill dam, of which a picture is to be found 
in the library. From the intake a 12-in. pipe was laid by way of 
Ayer [tam-road and Datok Kiamat-road to town. 

In 1890 the small supply in the Batu Lanchang hills was opened 
for the supply of the village of Jelutong. 

In 189i further additions were commenced by the construction 
of the waterfall service reservoir and the tapping of the main Ayer 
Itam stream at the old intake of a defunct electrical power com pany, 
From here an 18-in. main was laid along the Ayer Itam-road to 
about Kampong Bharu 
where it connected up 
with the 12-in. pipe 
already laid to town 
from Tat’s, pert of 
which 12-in. pipe was 
lifted. Both the water- 
fall reservoir and the 
18-in. Ayer [tam main, 
as far as Kampong 
Bharu, were finished 
in 1892 and there can 
be no doubt that the 
supply from the Tat’s 
sources tapped in 1884 
automatically — stop- 
ped, the Tat’s intake 
being at too low level! 
to be of any further 
service. Owing to 
defects the watertall 
reservoir was _ not 
brought into use until 
1894. 

In 1894 we are 
told there was @ 
drought and the sup- 
ply was temporarily 
increased by leading 


the stream from 
Moniot’s-road into the 
Ayer Itam intake. 


This probably refers 
to part of the Ayer Itam side stream. 

In 1895 the 18-in. Ayer Itam main was extended to Green lane 
and the 12-in. pipes released thereby were re-used to bring in water 
from Tat’s No. 1 but at a much higher level than was the case in 
1884. 

In 1896 the 18-in. Ayer Itam main was extended to York-road, 
in 1897 to Dunlop-road and in 1900 to Magazine corner, the 12-11. 
pipe laid in 1884 being lifted in sections es the 18-in. main was laid 
down. 

In 1901 there wes a drought and Tat’s No. 2 stream was again 
tapped but at the higher level. It was also found necessary t0 
pump water by fire engine into the 18-in. main from the river where 
it crossed the Ayer Itam-road just beyond Scotland-road. It is 
steted that the water available amounted to 3,676,000 gallons pet 
day to meet a demand of 9,000,000 gallons. It was in this yea! 
that the municipal health officer referred to the possibility of 
dispensing with the supply from Tat’s intakes and the diversion 0 
drainege from the inhabited portion ot the waterfall gathering 
ground. 

The water supply position wes so bad about this time that in 
1903 it was recommended to the commissioners that ‘if supply 
by meter be not adopted construct large impounding reservoirs Il 
the waterfall valley and at Paya Terubong, only one such ‘0 be 
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amounted to 7,067 
and the unmetered 
services amounted to 
891. the average con- 
sumption being 5,299, - 
000 gallons per day. 
In 1918, which was a 
very dry year, the 
average daily con- 
sumption was 5,145,- 
000 gallons but this 
was in part due to a 
scarcity of water and 
the town being on in- 
termittent supply for 
a time. The town, 
however, continues to 
grow and there is now 
for the first six months 
in 1921 an average 
consumption of about 
9,995,000 gallons per 
day, there being 8,582 
metered services and 
28 unmetered services, 
the latter being muni- 
cipal supplies. The 
charges for water con- 
sumed vary from 5 
cents per 1,000 gallons 
when the consumption 
is less than 12.000 
gallons per month to 
40 cents per 1,000 
gallons for 50,000 
gallons and over per 
month. There are 
other rates for special 
supplies such as ship- 
ping, etc. The popule- 
tion according to this 
year’s census (1921) is 
approximately 123 - 
000 persons living in 
15,189 houses. The 
number of houses, ete., 
which are connected 
with the water supply 
amounted at 30th 
June, 1921 to 10.883. 
There are still many 
wells especially in the 
poor country districts 
which will be closed as 
the water supply is 
extended. 

The Ayer Itam 
Service reservoir works 
were constructed 
during the period 1911 
to 1915 by adminis- 
tration. 

In 1918 there was 
& severe drought and 
an emergency supply 
was drawn from the 
Villevue area (being 
part of the lower 
waterfall area). 


constructed in the near future. .... .The remaining site to be : There are no i eae reservoirs and the water supply 
utilized when the increased supply calls for it.” . system to-day is as follows :— odie saree 
In 1909 the position was still very bad ry ni —— * 
eo —— = again recommended, as was als Watertall catchment of 1,200 acres, driest flow ee vee 
We (O06 thc tances of metered services was 1,568 and the Additional, due to —_ mele service pon ahi " . : pe mi 
humber of unmetered services was 5,857, the average daily con- Ayer Itam catchment of 2,050 acres, dries £00, 


dition: t in servi servoir.. 125,000 
‘umption being 7,297,000 gallons. In 1917 the metered services Additional, due to storage in service rese 
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gall. per day 
Jelutong catchment of 220 acres, driest flow 10,000 

Villevue (emergency) catchment of 200 acres, driest 
flow equals say .. = si “ 50,000 
Tat’s No. 1 catchment of 440 acres, driest flow 350,000 
Tat’s No. 2 catchment of 187 acres, driest flow 140,000 
Total 4,800,000 


The two Tat’s areas have become much polluted owing to 
diversion of drainage, construction of hill railway and cultivation 
and are not now used. Deducting these areas there remain some 
4,310,000 gallons per day which are available during severe drought 

to meet a present demand of 5,595,000 gallons as an average as 
stated under para. 17 and probably 5,800,000 gallons as a minimum 
on a hot day. 

As has been stated above, the Ayer Itam service reservoir 
works were built by administration during the years 1911 to 1915. 
As the site ot these works was nearly a half-mile from the line of 
the Ayer Itam main in the Ayer Itam-road it was necessary to lay 
an 18-in. supply pipe from that main to the new works and an 
18-in. delivery pipe back to the main in such a way that the return 
pipe should join the main above the point where a Venturi meter 
had been fixed in 1905. 

A cement concrete bridge with floor of steel girder frame-work 
encased in concrete, costing $3,620 and let out to contract, was 
constructed across the Tat’s stream to carry the Approach-road 
and the two lines of 18-in. cast iron pipes laid between the reservoir 
and the older main in the Ayer Itam-road. 

The Approach roadway 10-ft. wide and tar-sprayed has 
gradients of 1 over 9.80 for the lower half of its length and 1 over 
8.50 for the upper half and was mostly done by contract. 

The 18-in. supply main may discharge into the settling cham- 
bers (top water level 290.50) the water after passing through these 
chambers being discharged into the service reservoirs (top water 
level 270.00), or it may discharge direct into the service reservoir. 
In either case the water is measured. 

The works were designed to allow of mechanical filters being 
installed between the settling chambers and the service reservoir ; 
and, lest it should be found necessary to cover the reservoir when 
used as a clear water reservoir after filtration, cement concrete 
foundations, 10-ft. square, were put down in the floor of the re- 
servoir to support the pillers that would carry the roof. 

The two settling chembers are each nominally 60-ft. square 
with an average depth of 18-ft. and a capacity of about 700,000 
gallons. They sre constructed to be used separately but except 
when being cleaned they are used as one chamber, the water passing 
first through one and then through the other. The inlet wells to 
these chambers are 10-ft. by 4-ft. and 6}-ft. deep to overflow level, 
the water rising and overflowing into the main chamber. When 
the main chamber is empty, the incoming water overflows from 
the inlet well and runs down an incline of 44 over 1 with curved 
bottom to the floor of the main chamber without shock. The 
floor of the main chamber slopes 1 over 30 to central sludge channel 
2-ft. 6-in. in width and with depth varying from one foot at its 
upper end to two feet atthe scourend. Training walls are provided 
so that the water in passing through the chambers will move with 
slow velocity along the greatest length of channel. The water is 
screened half way along its passage by two screens and again before 
leaving the second chamber. The inlet and outlet wells are cleaned 
every week and the main chambers every three months. All 
concrete work is of 1—2—3 cement concrete, laid in courses 3-ft. 
high bonded and grooved for water-tightness rendered on the exposed 
face with 1 to 1 cement mortar except the training walls which are 
of cement concrete bricks laid in cement mortar and rendered. The 
upper face of the floor is of fine concrete about 3-in. thick, rammed, 
cement dusted and floated to a smooth surface and of a mixture 
which works out to 1 of cement to 1.636 ot granite crush. The 
outer walls are 3-ft. wide at the top and are stepped on the back 
l-foot out at every 3-ft. down, the lowest course 8-ft. wide and 
34-ft. deep having a #-in. mild steel rod running along its centre. 
The intermediate or division wall is 4-ft. wide at the top with 
betters of 15 over 1 on a square base 8-ft. wide. The greater part 
of these chambers is on rock except at the south-west corner, 
where to prevent any chance of a breakaway, the foundation trench 
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under the south and west walls was stepped down to a depth of 
about 25-ft. at the corner and this was filled with 1—2—3 cement 
concrete with displacers. 


From the settling chambers the water passes through an 18-in. 
main to the inlet well of the service reservoir where it is measured 
over a rectangular weir 110-in. long, the depth on the weir being 
recorded automatically on a Kent float recorder fitted in the domed 
recorder house, a l-in. pipe being laid between the inlet well of the 
reservoir and the float well of the recorder house for this purpose. 
An angle iron plate has also been fixed level with the top ot the weir 
for check measurements. The water having passing over the gauge 
flows down an incline of 43 over 1 with curved bottom to the floor of 
the reservoir when empty without shock. 


The reservoir is 205-ft. long by 190-ft wide at top water line 
made up of two semi-circles set off from centre points 15-ft. apart, 
these semi-circles being joined by a straight line of 15-ft. The mean 
depth is 22-ft. 6-in. and the capacity is four million gallons. The 
two outlet wells at the opposite end to the inlet well are provided 
with screens which can be lifted by an overhead chain block moving 
on an I]-girder. The 18-in. draw-off valves between the reservoir 
and each outlet well are three in number, their inverts being 5, 
13 and 21-ft. below top water level. The 12-in. scour or washout 
pipe fixed in the reservoir and the invert ot which is at 24-ft. below 
top water level passes beneath the division wall of the outlet wells 
and to it are connected the 6-in, washout pipes from these wells. 


The foundations of the reservoir are partly on solid granite, 


partly on granite badly fissured and partly on granite earth. Where 


on earth, the foundations are deeper by some 6-ft. and are stepped up 
to meet the higher foundations on the rock, and in one case the 
concrete work was carried up as much as 15-ft. with a straight 
vertical joint (provided with necessary grooves) so as to provide 
against subsequent settlement and cracking between the work on 
the earth and the work on the rock. The top of loose and fissured 
rock was taken off and the fissures filled with cement grout. When 
the concrete forming the wall foundations was being put in, care 
was taken to extend the concrete of the walls into the floor area a 
distance of about 3-ft. 6-in. and 12 inches deep to meet the lower 
layet of the floor and so make bond between the floor and the walls. 
The walls are of 1—2—3 cement concrete stepped on the inner face 
at the base for a height of 3-ft. and then with a batter of 4} over | 
to the top. The wali has a vertical back and in each course two 
j-in. mild steel rods were embedded horizontally and in addition one 
row of vertical rods of same diameter were placed 7-ft. 6-in. apart. 
These extended nearly the full height of wall and were hooked 
on to one of the lowest horizontal rods; otherwise they were free. 
The inner face is rendered with 1 to 1 cement mortar. There is 
no puddle either behind the walls or under the floor. The walls 
were: built in courses 3-ft. high, bonded and grooved for water- 
tightness, the joint thoroughly picked, washed and spread with 
cement mortar before the next course was laid down. 


The floor 21 to 24 inches thick was laid in three courses, the 
lower two courses of 1—2—3 cement concrete being put down 
in 15-ft. alternate squares, the second course breaking joint with 
the first ; and finished with a 3-in. layer of crush concrete in the 
proportion of 1 cement to 1.636 granite crush, rammed, dusted 
with cement and floated to a smooth surface. This last layer 
was put down in panels 15-tt. by 74-ft. which again broke joint 
with the second floor course. The floor has a slope of I in 2W 
from the inlet side to the outlet. Foundations 10-ft. square of 
1—2—3 cement concrete have been put down beneath the floor at 
40-ft. and 364-ft. centres to take pillars should the reservoir eve! 
be covered. The positions of the centres of these bases are marked 
by steel pins which project about 1 to 3 inches above the floor 
surface. When the reservoir was finished it was filled and allowed 
to stand for some days. It was then emptied and examined and 
found good. Water was again let in and ii was filled to a depth of 
some two or three feet only. When this water was let out it was 
found that two fine cracks hed déveloped along the joint of the floor 
with the wall where the wall and the floor were on soft. In one 
case about 3-ft. 6-in. off the wall and in the other along the face of 
the wall and probably on account of unequal expansion due to 
the uppe: well being very hot and the floor being cool owing to the 
water on it. No trouble has been experienced owing to these 
fine cracks. The reservoir is cleaned once every year. 
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The domed recorder house, 15-ft. square inside, is built 
entirely of 1—2—3 cement concrete. The dome itself, 16-ft. 
inside diameter, made of blocks “ cast’ to shape on the ground, 
‘; 12.-in. thick, a 3-in. diameter stecl rod being embedded in the 
crcular course immediately below the dome. 

The total cost amounted to some $280,000. 

The cost of settling chamber excavation, running it to spoil 
and refilling behind walls amounted to 90 cents per cubic 
yard. This included 25 per cent. of rock. 

The cost cf service reservoir excavation running it tc spoil and 
refilling behind walls amounted to 62 cents per cubic yard. 
This included about 5 per cent. of rock. 

Cement concrete mixture 1—2—3 in floor and walls of settling 
chambers inclusive of rendering was $15.45 per cubic 
yard. Cement delivered on works was reckoned to cost 
$5.25 per cask of 375-Ibs. 

Cement conerete mixture 1—2—3 at service reservoir was 
$14.50 per cubic yard. 

Fine concrete in floor 3-in. thick cost $2.10 per square yard. 

Approximate overhead cost oi 18-in. cast iron pipes complete, 
inclusive of trenching and refilling, specials and valves 
was $26.00 per lineal yard. 

With regard to the method of working, it will be understood 
that there are no filtration works on the Penang water supply but 
care is taken to shut off the supply from the r_ver whenever it is 
discoloured during reins. When the rainstorm lasts for the greater 
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part of a day the reservoir is very much drawn down and it would 
be better from every point of view were the capacity of the service 
reservoir equal not to one day’s supply but to three days’ (or even 
five days’ supply where the works are likely to be extended) and 
anne in two helves, the water pessing from one to the 
other. Fs 


Generally it may be said that the Penang water is of a very 
high quality chemically and would-be so from a bacterial point 
of view also, were it not for the amount of pollution it receives 
from houses, cultivation and paths still existent on the catchment 
areas. Much has been done in the way of buying up houses and 
lands on these areas and it is hoped that the whole of the pollution 
will be removed in the course of time. 

The distributary mains from the service reservoirs to town 
although prcbably large enough to supply th emaximum quantity 
which would be allowed for a supply of about4,000,000 gallons 
per day, are very much overtaxed wtih the result that prcasures 
in the town at 8 o’clock ia the morning are down to something like 
15-Ibs. per square inch all ovcr the more densely populated part of 
the town. This means that upstair floors and even shipping have 
difficulty in getting water; and in case of fue in the daytime (al- 
though not at night) there is water shortage until blocks of the town 
have been shut off to reduce consumption and increase pressure 
which can be concentreted in the zone of fire. This too is g state 
of affairs which will be remedied in the course of time by’the laying 
of new distributary mains probably from new sources of supply, 





Prai Water Supply 
9 


Paper Read Before the Engineering Association of Malaya 
By D. W. Brisbane, Assoc. M. Inst. C E. 


—s T the present time Prai does not possess a sufficient 
water supply and practically al] the water required 
by the railway department and other large users is 
obtained either by rail or water boat. 

With the completion of the new wharves at Prai, 
shipping and other additional demands wiil have to 
be met and in order to provide for all these requirements the Prai 
water supply scheme is now being constructed. 

The scheme comprises a masonry dam and storage erservoir 
at Bukit Serayah, a pipe line to Prai, an elevated storage tank and 
service mains at the latter place, and is designed to supply 500,000 
gallons per day. 





Catchment Area 

The catchment. area is situated on the southern slope of Bukit 
serayah and has an area of 217 acres. 

The surface slope. are steep ; but except for very small areas, 
are covered with soil. Over a considerable potion of the area 
small terraces—-with dry stone retaining walls—have been con- 
structed by the carly spice growers and cultivators. At present 
the catchment 1s covered with a growth of coconuts, penang palms, 
fruit trees and blukar. 

No rainfall records for the catchment area are available but 
we have the following for comparison. :— 

Parir Buntal (15 miles distant). 


Mean annual rainfall since 1888 95.7-in. 
Buxrr MertagaM VILLAGE (3 miles distant). 

Mean annual rainfall since 1912 95.3-in. 
Part Riven Waarves (11 miles distant). 

Mean annual rainfall since 1918 106.3-in. | 


It is considered that the rainfall at Bukit Serayah is not less 
than at Parit Buntar, and a mean annual precipitation of 95.7 
inches and a minimum of 65 inches have been assumed for the 
catchment. | 

In a year of minimum rainfall the total yield from 65 inches 
would be 319,000,000 gallons, which would give an estimated run-off 
of 185,000,000 gallons, 


Gaugings of the stream at dam site have been taken since 
December 1920 and a minimum daily flow of 304,000 gallons has 
been recorded to date. This oecurred on 30th August last after 
about three months of fairly dry weather. The dry weather 
gaugings always record a larger flow in the mornings than in the 
afternoons. 

The water was submitted to a chemical and physical examina- 
tion by the institute of medical research, Kuala Lumpur, and was 


- found to be of considerable organic purity and the analysis did not 


disclose any reason why the water should not be suitable for domestic 
use. 

The oxygen-absorbed figure was low and very little chlorine 
or free ammonia was present. Only a trace of nitrates was found, 
and contamination from animal sources is evidently very slight 
and not of recent origin. 

The total solids per 100,000 parts was 6.05. Pernianent hard- 
ness was 1.95 and temporary hardness nil. The water should 
therefore by very suitable for boilers. It is very shghtly 
alkaline. . 

Appendix No. 1 contains the institute’s report on this water. 

The whole of the catchment area has been acquired and all 
dwellings are being removed or destroyed in order tc avoid the risk 
of contamination. | 


Reservoir 


The minimum annual run-off available for storage is estimated 
at 185,000,000 gallons. Evaporation, absorption and other losses 
are expected to amount to 35,000,000 gallons, leaving a gross 
available supply of 150,000,000 gallons. Deducting from the last 
figure the quantity in bottom of rezervoir that cannot be drawn 
off —the nett available supply is 147,000,000 gallons. - | 

The reservoir has been designed to have a capacity of half 
this amount and the actual nett capacity of the reservoir when 
complete will be 72,000,000 gallons. 7 

This is enough for 44 months supply at the maximum daily 
draft of 500,000 gallons, and as the rainfall is distributed through- 
out the year it is considered sufficient. 


* 
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Another factor in determining the capacity of the reservoir 
was the foundation of the dam on the western side, where the solid 
rock only rises to about R. L. 424—the level now fixed for the 
spillway. ; 

The surface area of the reservoir when full will be eleven acres. 

The site is situated below the junction of two small streams 
and between two fairly steep spurs. Below this sites the valley 
falls very quickly. 

The dam is of the gravity type and is to be constructed in 
cement concrete to the section shown on plan. 

The maximum height from toe to spillway level at any section 
sill be about 80-ft., and the maximum available depth of water 
when reservoir is fuil will be 55-ft. 

The total crest length will be about 450-ft., including a spillway 
G0-1t. wide. The coping of spillway is 424-ft. above rail level 
at Prai station. 

The calculated maximum pressure on upstream toe when 
reservoir is empty is 4.99 tons per square foot. 

With the reservoir full and overflowing to a depth of one foot 
over spillway the maximum pressure on down stream toe becomes 
5.40 tons per square foot. 

The weight of the concrete for these calculations has been 
taken at 150-lbs. per cubic foot. The concrete specified is a 1 to 
5 mix with granite displacers. 

The lines of resultant pressures are within the middle third 
as indicated on the section. 

The foundation of the dam is granite, but unfortunately a 
large fissure about 30 to 40-ft. wide extends across the site and 
runs approximately parallel to the general direction of the valley. 
A trial shaft bottomed on rock at about 70-ft. below the surface. 
The fissure is now being excevated and has reached a depth of 
about 50-ft. below the origina] surface. The material filling the 
fissure is decomposed granite. The government geologist has 
examined the sitv. He reports that this extent of softening is 
not unusual and considers that the decomposition is due to an ab- 
sence of clay cover and to the chief joints in the granite being 
parallel to the valley. 

A conerete apron over fissure is to be provided on downstream 
side of dam and will extend far enough away to minimise the risk 
of erosion at the toe. 

A footway 6-ft. wide is to be constructed across the dam with 
a reinforced concrete gantry over the spillway. 

The draw-off tower is to be built of concrete with cast iron 
lining, and fitted with four 10-in. dia. intake valves at different 
levels, and a 24-in. sluice valve. A grating and 40-in. flap valve 
will admit the water to sluice valve. A tunnel through the dam 
will carry the 10-in. supply main through dam from draw-off pipe. 
It will also carry the waste water from sluice. 

A valve house of dressed granite ashlar with necessary fittings 
is to be built on top of draw-off tower. 


Pipe Line 


A 10-in. dia. cast iron main will convey the water from the 
reservoir to an elevated storage tank at Prai, a distance of 103 
miles, and is calculated to deliver 38,000 gallons per hour or 916,000 
gallons per day. . 

The discharge has been calculated by Kutter’s formula with a 
co-efficient of roughness of .013. 

Direct from the 10-in. supply main—at foot of storage tank— 
a 7-in. cast iron service mam leads to the outer end of jetty and 
is to be fitted with the necessary valves, hydrants, ete. At the 
ovter end of jetty a Glenfield and Kennedy water tower with radial 
arm is to be fixed tor the rapid filling of the water boats. 

Service mains are also to be laid for railway and other require- 
ments. 

The arrangements of valves at the storage tank will permit of 
the supply for the 7-in. jetty main being, drawn therefrom—when- 
ever required—instead of direct from the 10-in. supply main. 

, The discharge rates of 7-in. service main at outer end of jetty 
Will be 

(1) Drawing direct from 10-in. main—30,000 gallons per hour 

==130 tons per hour. 

(2) Drawing from storage tank—-17,000 gallons per hour=76 

tons per hour. | . 

‘he maximum head on the pipes will be 420-ft. The pipes 

are of the spigot and socket type with lead joints. They are tested 
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to a pressure of 800-ft. head and receive a coating of Angus Smith 
composition. 


Storage Tank at Prai 


The elevated storage tank proposed is to consist of three cast 
iron tanks capable of being used singly, in pairs, or altogether. 
The total capacity of the tanks will be 110,000 gallons. 

They are to be supported on reinforced concrete columns 
50-ft. high. The foundations are to be piled. 


Supply of Water to Shipping 


Appendix No. 2 gives particulars of the supply of water to 
shipping at port of Penang. These particulars were obtained from 
the manager, Penang harbour hoard, by the chief superintendent 
engineer. 


Construction 


T'ransport.—The site of the reservoir is about four miles from 
the nearest railway station—Bukit Mertajam—and a fleet of motor 
lorries provides transpo1t from the railway to foot of approach te site. 

Owing to the steepness of the approach to the reservoir site, 
it has been necessary to provide inclines worked with winding 
engines. Two double track inclines have been constructed with a 
winding engine at top of each. 

The first incline is 1,100 feet long and rises 200-ft. and the 
second ore is 700-ft. long and rises 165-ft. 

A petrol locomotive has been provided for the haulage of mater- 
iais from top of inclines to the dam site, a distance cf about 2 mile. 
A second loco of the same type will provide haulage power from the 
quarry site. 


Quarry 


A granite quarry is being opened up about half a mile from 
the dam site. A complete plant, consisting of an Ingersoll-Rand 
compressor of 528 c.ft. per minute capacity, a Leyner drill sharpener, 
rock diills, crushers and crane has been obtained. An ample supply 
of small and large stone is expected from this quarry. 


Concrete Plant 


Two concrete mixers of 1 c.yd. capacity each will supply the 
concrete, and two cranes have been provided for work at dam. 

It is proposed to build a trestle on downstream side of dam to 
carry the cranes that will lower the concrete into place, with excep- 
tion of that required for fissure. 

The latter concrete will be mixed by machine alongside of 
fissure and Jowered directly into place from there. 


Workshops 


The necessary workshops are now being erected. The car- 
perters’ shop will be equipped with saws, planing machines, etc., to 
dea] with the shuttering. 


Water Supply 

A small gravity supply provides for all construction require- 

ments. 
Materials 

Stone is obtamed from the quarry. 

Sand is not obtainable locally in any quantity, and practically 
all of it will be sea sand brought by tongkangs to Prai and from 
there delivered by rail te Bukit Mertajam. 

Cement is being obtained through the crown agents and is 
again tested locally by the consulting engineers. 


Labor 


Most of the labor employed on the works is Chinese. For 
some special portions of the work other nationalities are employed. 
The health of the labor force has been causing some anxiety owing 
to prevalence of malaria, and is receiving special attention. 


Estimate 
The estimated cost of the works is $2,186,900. 


(Continued on page 603). 
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only from 7,000,000 
to 26,000,000 bales. 
The demand is far 
above the supply. 
The British empire 
has a very far- 
sighted. policy in 
investing a large 
amount of capital 
for the raising of 
more and . better 
cotton in Egypt, 
South Africa and 
India. I+ is evident 
that rapid develop- 
ment is about to 
take place in the 
cotton manufactur- 
ing industry in 
China and an enor- 
mous amount of raw 
cotton is needed. 


The following table shows the number of spindles, production 
and consumption of cotton in different countries from March, 1919 


to June, 1920 :— 


Countries 


Great Britain 
India 
Canada ... 
Eth. 2. See 
Mexico 
Russia 
Brazil 

Peru 

China 

Japan ... 
Belgium 
France 
Germany... 
Italy sm 
Jugo-Slav 
Spain 
Other 


Total 

The above table 
indicates that only 
the United States, 
China, India and 
Brazil are sufficient- 
ly supplied with 
their own produc- 
tion, while others 
are all dependent 
upon the four lead- 
ing producing coun- 
tries for their con- 
sumption. Withthe 
rapid development 
of cotton manufac- 
turing and keen 
competition in the 
near future, it is 
really @ grave pro- 
blem for the world 


C 


Il. The World’s Cotton Supply and Demand 


fae, G HE world’s cotton consumption is growing year by 

y “SS year and a shortage of supply is always keenly felt. 
If the per capita consumption is 15-lbs. of raw cotton, 
\ fi then a world population of 15,000,000,000 needs 45,- 
~“ax=x*”—_—«A00,000 bales (4 piculs a bale) to supply the demand. 
The production of the last decade ranges, however, 


Countries 
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Spindles Production Consumption 
(in bales) (in bales) 
6,692,410 1,139,000 3,185,314 
6,689,680 4,316,000 1,695,365 
1,200,000 118,446 
39,872,000 11,000,000 0,425,244 
720,000 200,000 44,321 
420,000 
1,600,000 536,000 75,552 
1,600,000 1,100,000 690,398 
3,600,000 150,000 2,082,432 
1,572,500 3,124,906 
9,400,000 : 
9,400,000 
4,514,800 
3,584,420 
1,800,000 
5,115,582 
145,701,462j 19,842,000 17,236,941 
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tofacein regard to the supply of rawcotton. According tothe latest 
available statistics, the number of spindles in the United States, Great 
Britain and Japan are rapidly increasing in the following manner :— 


Countries 1907 1913 1920 Av. Annual] 
Increase 


26,350,000 34,200,000 34,700,000 600,000 
50,700,000 59,000,000 59,300,000 470,000 
1,500,000 = 3,200,000 =3,400,000 = 140,000 
The above figures 
indicate clearly the 
rapid growth of 
cotton industry and 
it is natural for 
China, the most 
hopeful cotton-pro- 
a ar a ee ducing country, to 
Hues | exert greater efforts 
uae in the cultivation 
of cotton in order 
to relieve the sure 
to come world’s 
cotton shortage. 
According to ex: 
pert investigation, 
China is capable of 
yielding more than 
20 catties of cotton 
on each mow of land, 
while the United 
States 25, Egypt 20 and India 12}. In 1921 there were over 28 
million mow of land under cotton cultivation. If this acreage is 
to be extended to 150 million mow in the future with an average 
yield of 20 catties per mow, the yield of cotton in China will be 
7,900,000 bales (400 catties each) or easily to 10,000,000 bales. 
since China is producing, without any specis! effort of the people, 
with very little help trom her government and lack of scientific 
knowledge in cultivation, a crop equal to possibly a seventh of 
that of the United States, there is every evidence to see that it 
would be no great task for-China to become the world’s greatest 
cotton country. 
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III, Cotton Goods Trade in China 


On account of the enormous population of China and the mild 
climate throughout the country, a very large amount of cotton 
goods is required for clothing. This makes naturally the imports 
of cotton manufactures by far the largest single item in foreign 
trade. During 1922 
the import of cotton 
goods from foreign 
countries amounted 
to 22,978,286 pieces 
and valued at Hk. 
Taels 218,523,000 


The table on next 
page shows _ the 
value in Hk. taels 
of the import into 
China of all trades 
and of eotton 
manufactures and 
the percentage that 
the latter bears t0 
the total import 
trade during the 
years 1880-1913. 








——_—- 


Year Total imports Import of Per cent. 
of all articles cotton manuf, of total 
1880... ste 79,293,452 23,382,957 30.54 
1881... sae 91,910,877 26,045,836 28.34 
1882... _ 77,715,228 22,706,784 29.21 
1883... rm 73,567,702 22,046,785 30.00 
1884... my 72,760,758 22,141,222 30.43 
1885... Sis 88,200,018 31,493,823 35.70 
1886... — 87,479,323 29,114,622 33.28 
1887... ca 102,263,669 37,041,931 36.23 
1888... sa 124,782,893 44,437,525 35.61 
1889... — 110,884,355 36,135,596 32.60 
1890... sie 127,093,481 45,020,302 35.41 
1891... are 134,003,863 53,290,200 39.76 
1892... oe 135,101,198 §2,707,432 39.71 
1893... oe 151,362,819 45,137,970 29.82 
1894... Fes 162,302,911 52,105,448 32.14 
1895... ‘aie 171,696,715 53,074,164 30.99 
1896... eer 202,589,994 79,243,431 39.12 
1897... _— 202,828,625 78,663,280 38.78 
1898... sae 209,579,334 77,618,824 37.04 
1899... — 264,748,456 103,463,048 39.07 
1900... a. 211,070,422 75,606,360 35.82 
1901... acd 268,302,918 99,651,999 37.14 
1902..: js 315,363,905 127,524,120 40.43 
1903... wee 326,739,133 128,625,604 39.36 
1904... sais 344,060,608 124,048,311 36.05 
1905... ex 447,100,791 181,452,953 40.58 
1906... sea 410,270,082 152,727,845 38.41 
1907... “va 416,401,369 118,915,923 28.56 
1908... = 394,505,478 110,898,379 28.11 
1909... Hy 418,158,067 137,288,196 32.83 
1910... om 462,294,894 130,679,235 28.22 
1911... shy 471,503,943 143,802,025 30.50 
1912... wea 473,097,031 144,088,874 30.45 
1913... — 570,162,557 182,419,023 31.99 
1914... ae 569,241,382 183,328,473 32.21 
1915... eae 454,475,719 149,300,513 32.85 
1916... ie 516,406,995 136,679,386 26.47 
i917... 3 549,518,774 158,950,267 28.93 


1918... eis 554,893,082 151,380,423 27.28 

The following 
figures show the 
growth of imports 
ofcotton goods from 
abroad in Hk. taels 
into China during 
the years of 1913, 
1921 and 1922: 
1913— 182,420,000; 
1922 -— 218,523,000. 

Shanghai is by 
far the most im- 
portant port of 
enter for cotton 
goods, followed by 
Tientsin, Dairen, 
Hankow, Swatow, 
Kiaochow, Canton, 
Wuchow, and 
Mengtsz. 

The principal sources of supply for the large volume of cotton 
manufactures consumed in China are England, Japan, India, the 
United States and Russia, with smaller quantities from France, the 
Netherlands, Canada, Germany and Italy. The true origin of the 
imports into China is difficult to determine because of the inter- 
vening ports of transhipment, particularly Hongkong, Antwerp 
and Hamburg. 

It is most 
gratifying to say 
that in 1922 China 
Instead of importing 
a little over 200,- 
WO000 Hk. taels 
worth of cotton 
goods from abroad 
amually, exported 
to foreign coun- 
ties various kinds 
of cotton piece goods 
In addition to Hk. 
Taels 150,521 of 
cotton yarn. It is 
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easy to see that China will soon export a large quantity of cotton 
manufactures since there is an abundant and cheap supply of 
labor and raw material. 


IV. Cotton Manufacturing in China 


Cotton manufacturing in China, in a modern sense, is of com- 
paratively recent development. Before 1890 cotton spinning and 
weaving in China, there was only the so-called “‘ household hand- 
crait ’ type. It was in 1889 that Li Hung-chang, the noted diplo- 
mat of the Manchu dynasty, launched a campaign; under his 
official capacity as viceroy of Peiyang for the erection of a modern 
cotton mill, under the name of “ Foreign Cloth Factory”’ which 
was most unfortunately destroyed by fire after three years’ careful 
planning and construction. The Modern Spinning and Weaving 
Factory which started at the same time was completed, however, 
in 1890. Li’s plan was later on brought up before the attention 
of Sheng Kung-pao who was at that time a Tientsin customs’ 
governor general, Sheng was fully aware of the importance of such 
an establishment, consequently he took up the responsibility for 
raising Tls. 800,000 by public subscription. As a matter of fact. 
Chinese merchants at that time were unfamiliar with the idea of 
subscription by shares, and cotton spinning and weaving by ma- 
chinery was quite noveltothem. Hence they were not bold enough 
to make generous subscription and only one-third of the required. 
capital was paid up. While the construction of the mills was under 
way and the order for 65,000 spindles and 600 looms was being 
placed, the balance of the required capital was arranged for by 
other means. The mill was completed in 1894, with a new name 
as Hwa Shen Cotton Mill. In 1891, Chang Tze-tung also started 
a weaving factory in Wuchang and in 1894 added a spinning factory. 

After the Sino-Japanese war, with the conclusion of Shime- 
noseki treaty of 1895, foreigners were then permitted ‘“‘to engage in 
all kinds of manufacturing industries in all the open cities, towns 
and ports ot China,”’ 
according to Article 
VI of the said treaty. 
This made another 
epoch in the history 
of cotton manufac- 
turing in China. 
Those foreign firms 
like Jardine, Mathe- 
son & Co., Ibert & 
Co. (British) and 
Arnhold, Kerberg & 
Co. (German) who 
originally were eng- 
aged in piece goods 
and cotton yarn 
business, suddenly 
stepped into cotton 
manufacturing en- 
terprises and cotton 
mills under the 
names of Ewo, Laou Kung Mow, Hung Yuen and Shui Kee were 
established in Shanghai. This movement had a great influence 
upon the Chinese merchants. who realized more and more the 
importance of the cotton manufacturing industry, and milis 
were then established in many provinces. Up to 1896, there were 
already five mills owned by the Chinese, namely Ta Shun and Yui 
Yuen of Shanghai, 
Nieh Cheng of 
Wusih, including 
Modern Spinning 
and Weaving Fac- 
tory and Hwa Shen 
Cotton Mill _ of 
Shanghai, and the 
four foreign mills, 
making a total of 
nine nmlls. Then 
followed later on 
the establishment 
of Soo Lun in Seo- 
chow, Ta Sung in 
Nantung, and Yui 
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Tung and San Tai (Japanese) in Shanghai. At the same time Ta 
Shun was sold to Japanese interests and changed into Shanghai 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mill No. 1 and San Taias Mill No. 
2. This marks the invasion of Japanese competition into the 
cotton manutacturing field of China. 


It is to be noted that although cotton spinning was making 
quite rapid strides during such a. brief space of time, yet nothing 
was done to encourage weaving. At the conclusion of the Russo- 
Japanese war of 1906, piece goods found a good market in Manchu- 
ria and China Prope: as well. This influenced most of the mills 
to install weaving machinery and resulted in a large output of 
shirtings and jeans. 

The following table shows the mills established during the 





Manchu dynasty :— 
Name Site Nationality Est. Spindles Looms Remarks 
Hengfoong Shanghai Chinese 1890 15,576 356 Originally known 
as Modern Spin- 
ning and Weav- 
ing Factory 
Jihcheng ... ,, . ,, 65,520 600 
Yueyuen ... - a 1895 26,936 
Yuetung... — 29 1898 18,200 
Chinghwa ... i x9 1995 11,648 
Tungchong . 5% - 1908 = 11,200 
Ewo re British 1895 72,354 524 
Laoukungmow = - = 30,548 
Hongyuen... a ” wg 40,000 300 
Kungyik ... ay =a 1910 25,576 400 Sino-British in 
management 
Shuikee _ 7 German 1895 40,768 
Shanghai l.. és Japancse - 20,392 376 
Pisa - gts 1900 25,480 510 
Kiucheng sie - - 1907 9,424 Sino-Japanese in 
management 
Naigai Wata ” ” 1911 23,040 
Nihcheng ...Wusih Chinese 1895 = 13,832 
Chinghsing . ,, gs 1906 10,192 
Soolung  ...Soochow be 1897 22,568 
Tasung 1 ...Nantung a5 1899 40, 500 
zs 2 _.. Tsungming oe 1907 26,000 
Yuetai ...Changsuh =a 1906 =10,192 
Tsital ... laichang - 1907 1 2.700 
Liyung ... Kiangyin es 1908 15,000 
Total ... 587,646 3,066 


——_—_———— eS 


The tollowing is a list of all the mills in Ching :— 


‘ 


Within a period of two decades (1890-1911), as indicated jp 
the foregoing paragraphs, the cotton manufacturing industry jy 
China had grown up into 23 mills with 587,646 spindles and 3,06¢ 
looms. Its progress, however, was checked by the revolution of 
1911, when the nation was in such a chaotic situation that it nearly 
ruined the cotton industry. F ortunately during the Europeay 
war, the importation of cotton yarn and piece goods from abroad 
decreased to such an extent that it enabled the cotton mills jp 
China to have a good market for their productions. Up to the 
present time there are 120 mills with 3,550,108 spindles and 27,514 
looms, which compared with that of Manchu dynasty shows an 
increase of 500 per cent. 


The following table shows the yearly progress of cotton mills 
in China :-— 


Year Mills Spindles Year Mills Spindles 
1891 1] 65,000 1916 2 1,145,000 
1896 12 417,000 1918 49 1,478,000 
1902 17 565,000 1919 54 1 650,000 
191] 32 831,000 


The following table shows roughly the yearly progress of yarn 
production in China (lack of accurate statistics, this is taken from 
the Chinese Bankers’ Association Magazine) :— 


Year Production Year Production 
1907 - 08 900,000 1911.. = ry 750,000 
1908 en .- 1,050,000 1912... “Ts .. 1,200,000 
1909 nr .. 1,050,000 1913.. Bad .. 1,200,000 
1910 =n 1914.. 7 .. 1,600,000 


It is evident that China in the past 40 years had no spinning 
and weaving mills in a modern sense. In the past 30 years the 
Chinese yarn market was entirely controlled by the Indian yarn. 
At this time, Chinese were beginning to erect cotton mills. In 
the past twenty years there has been a great influx of Japanese 
yarn into China. Until 1914 the Japanese practically held the 
yoke of yarn business in the Far East. On account of the European 
war, the output of Japanese yarn was greatly reduced and promin- 
ent merchants like Chang Chien, C. C. Nieh and H. Y. Moh began 
to step forward, organizing cotton mills and up to the present time 
there are 120 mills and more than 3,550,108 spindles and 27,514 
looms in China. 


Name Site Nationality Estab. Proprietor or Capital Spindles Looms Employees Cotton Power 
Manager Consumption 
Heng Foong Cotton Mfg. Co.... Shanghai Chinese 1890 C.C. Nieh T. 900,000 41,280 454 2,872 98,172 Electric 
San Sing do. do. do. do.  E. Y. Sheng T. 1,500,000 69,880 1,000 4,887 146,000 Electric & Steam 
Ching Hwa do. se do. do. 1905 Sih Wen Tai T. 300,000 13,548 700 28,000 Steam 
Shun Hsing Cotton Milll ... do. do. 1916 Yung Tsung Ching §$ 3,000,000 39,752 ~=1,100 4,000 82,500 Electric 
do. do. 2 ; do. do. 1919 do. $ 1,000,000 34,934 1,850 41,000 Electric & Steam 
Teh Dah Cotton Spinning Co. do. do. 1915 Moh Su Tsa T.1,000,000 29,388 $34 43,000 do. 
Hong Yue Cotton Mill sae do. do. 1916 Chen Bei Tse T.1,800,000 43,900 240 3,400 80,580 do. 
Poh Yik Cotton Mill | ae do. do. 1917 Zee Zing Ren T.1,000,000 27,720 1,600 60,000 do. 
do. do. 2 “i do. do. 1922 do. T.1,000,000 24,000 500 do. 
Hou Sung Cotton Mfg. Co. ... do. do. i918 H. Y. Moh T.1,200,000 61,792 396 2,800 74,304 do. 
Pao Zung Cotton Mill 1 65 do. do. 1919 Liu Pah Sung T.1,600,000 41,472 200 2,500 140,580 do. 
do. do. Saas do. do. 19231 do. T.2,400,000 69,952 4,300 223,650 do. 
Wei Tung do. — do. do. do. Chen Yuoh Ting $ 1,200,000 23,808 200 1,200 do. 
Dong Chong do. a do. do. 1908 Sung Ming Yen T. 335,000 11,592 760 26,495 do. 
Tung Yik do. nl do. do. 1921 Wu Ling Su T.1,800,000 45,912 3,400 116,650 do. 
Heng Da do. do. do. do. Moh Su Tsa $ 1,000,000 15,552 970 do. 
Hwa Foong Cotton Mig. Co... do. do. do. C. T. Wong T.2,000,000 25,000 1,000 do. 
Ta Chung Hwa Cotton Mfg. Co. do. do. do. C.C. Nieh T.3,000,000 45,000 2,200 41,946 do. 
Yung Yue Cotton Mill — do. do. do. Hsu Song Chun T. 400,000 12,000 280 Steam 
Ta Foong do. re do. do. do. Loh Wee Yung $ 1,000,000 20,736 200 1,500 Electric 
Ching Tai do. do. do. do. Wong Chi Yu T. 800,000 30,000 do. 
Hong Chang Cotton Mfg. Co.. do. do. do.  B. T. Chen T.1,500,000 25,808 260 do. 
Wing On do. - do. do. do. Koh Shun $ 6,000,000 60,720 1,000 
Ming Sung Cotton Mill ‘itis do. do. do. $ 300,000 5,600 
Tsung Sing do. ve do. do. do. 
Chin Wei do. do. do. do. 
Total Chinese-owned Mills in Shanghai 26 | 828,746 6,140 
Ewo Cotton Mill ¥s ... Shanghai’ British 1895 J. M. & Co. 73,952 | Steam 
Yangtsze Cotton Mill... do. do. 1914 do. - 'T.6,000,000 56,532 1,900 13,000 306,000 | 
Kung Yik Cotton Mill swi do. do. + 1910 do. 25,576 } | Steam 
Oriental Cotton 8. &. W. Co... do. do. 1895 Arnhold & Co. Ld. 1T.1,500,000 54,768 440 Electrie & Steam 
Laou Kung Mow dé. s: do. do. do. Iibert & Co. T. 800,000 50,096 500 Steam 
Total British-owned Mills in Shanghai 5 | 260,924 2,840 
S’hai Cotton Mfg. Co. Mill 1... Shanghai Japanese 1908 Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, Ltd. | { 20,392 376 } | Electric & Steam 
do. do. , a do. do. do. do. do. Y.4,000,000 | 25,480 510} 7,677 272,580 1 Steam 
do, do. Bess do. do. do. do. do. \ 60,592 J do. 
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Name 


a oa aie S. & W. Co. 1 


do. : m do. do. 
os do. os do. do. 
Naigai Wata Kaisha, Ltd. 3. do. do. 
do. do. + do. do. 
do. do. 5 do. do 
do. do. 7 do. do. 
clo. do, Seis da. do. 
do. do. Oia do. do. 
do. do. 12... do. do. 
do. do. 13 do. do. 
do. do. 14.. do. do. 
Toyoda Cotton 8S. & W. Co. 1 do. do. 
do. do. 2 do. do. 
Doko Cotton Mill sag do. do. 
Kung Ping Cotton Mill do. do. 
Dah Kung do. do. do. 
Tokwa Boseki K.K. Mill 1 do. do. 
do. do. 2 do. do. 
do. do. 3 do. do. 
Toyo Cotton Mill sas do. do. 
Total Japanese-owned Mills in Shanghai 24 
Naigai Wata Kaisha, Ltd. 6... Tsingtao Japanese 
= do. 10... do. do. 
do. Ii... do. do. 
Dai Nippon Cotton Mill 1 do. do. 
do. do. 2 do. do. 
Nisshin Boseki K.K. Mill do. do. 
Fuji Cotton Mill do. do. 
Kung Dah Cotton Mill do. do. 
Nagasaki Cotton Miill.. do. do. 
Da kung Cotton Mill do. do. 
Liao Yang Cotton Mill Mukden do. 
Total Japanese-owned Mills in Outports 11 
Ta Song Cotton Mfg. Mill, 1... Nantung Chine-e 
do. _ do. 2... Tsungming do. 
do. do. 3... Haimen do. 
do. do. 4... Nantung do, 
do. do. 5... Shukao do. 
do. do. 6... Tungtai do. 
do. do. 7... Yencheng do. 
do. do. 8... Nantung do. 
Shun Hsing Cotton Mill 3... Wusih do. 
do. do. 4 ... Hankow do. 
Pao Zung Cotton Mill 3 ... Tientsin do. 
Ta Tung do. .. [sungming do. 
Kiu An “Cotton Mfg Co. ... Nantung do. 
Nih Ching Cotton Spinning Co. Wusih do. 
Ching Hsing do. do. do. 
Kwang Ching Cotton Mfg. Co. do. do. 
Tsing Foong do. do. do. 
Yue Kang Cotton Mill do. do. 
Pao Tung do. ... Soochow do. 
Shun Kee do. ... Changsuh do. 
Tsi Tai do. ... Taichang do. 
Li Yung do. ... Kiangyin do. 
Changchow do. ..Changchow = do. 
Ta Lung Cotton Mfg. Co do. do. 
Kwan Hsing Cotton Mill do. do. 
Li Ming do. do. do. 
Fou Chong Cotton Mfg. Co..... Shukao do 
Hwa Hsing do. .. Tientsin do. 
Hwa Hsing do. ... Tsingtao do. 
do. do. ... Tangshan do. 
do. do. ... Weihaiwei do. 
Yue Yuen Cotton Mfg. Co. ... Tientsin do. 
Heng Yuen do. do. do. 
Pei Yang Cotton Mill.. do. do. 
Yue Ta do. do. do. 
Hsing Chih _—_ do. Wutui do. 
Ta Hsing do. ...Shichiachuan do. 
Tsoo Hsing do. .., » eas do. 
Hankow Dee Yi Cotton Mill.. do. do. 
Yue Hwa do. do. do. 
Ching Kuan do. do. do. 
Kwan Yih do. Anyang do. 
Yue Foong do. ... Chengchow do. 
Chen Hsing go... 33 Paoti do. 
Ting Hsing do. ... Hangchow do. 
Ho Foong do. Ningpo do. 
Tung Wei Kung do. . Siaoshan do. 
Lu Foong do. Tsinan do. 
Yue Chung do. .... Wuhu do. 
Hwa Shih do. . Changsha do. 
Ching Hwa do. .... Yuts do. 
Fengtien do. ... Mukden do. 
Kiu Hsing do. . Kiukiang do. 
Hsing Nih do. ... Canton do. 
Total Chinese-owned Mills in Outports 54 
clo, do. do. China 80 
do. British do. do. 5 
do, Japanese do. _ do, 35 
do. Cotton Mills do. do. 120 


Site Nationality Estab. 


... Shanghai 
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Japaneses 1895 


1911 
1913 
1915 


1918 


1918 
1914 
1921 
1922 


1918 


Proprietor or 
Manager 


Chang Chien 
do. 
Chang Cha 


Yung Tsung Ching 
do. do. 
Liu Pah Sung 
Yao Sih Tan 
Koo Hong Ken 
Yang Sung Chung 
Tai Loh Ching 
Yang Han Hse 


Fong Shou Yi 
Liu Pah Sung 
Hong Ming Tu 
Tsiang Pah Yen 
Chien E Hsiang 
Chien E Ching 
Tsiang Pan Fah 
Ko Lien Sung 


Sha Yuen Ping 
Yang Cha Yun 
Chow Tsih Tse 
Li Hsi Ming 


Wong Tsoh San 
Tsao Chien Ting 
Wong Sten Chen 
Chen Hwai Sung 
Lu Chun Hwa 
Chang Ying Fu 
Zee Yung Ting 
je ey F 

Sung Tse Tang 
Liu Tse Ching 
Yuan Shao Ming 
H. ¥. Moh 

Lu Lien Cheng 
Kao Yi Tsung 
Koo Yuen Sung 
Liu Chin Hwei 
Pan Tsing Hong 
Chen See Fu 

H. C. Pang 

Liu Shiu Tang 
Sung Tsoo Chong 
Dao Hsing Shu 


Capital 


Y.10,000,000 


$ 9,000,000 


28 
3 


222 g83 
S22 33 


mtr 


PT 
= 


$3355 
2222: 


Sg 
23% 
z 


150,000 


00,000 
00,000 


Spindles Looms Employees Cotton 
Consumption 


42,000 
11,056 
30,000 
23,040 
41,536 
65,420 


20,416 
26,936 
20,800 
24,000 
24,000 
30,720 
15,312 
58,240 
40,704 
27,372 
10,000 
15,360 
20,000 
50,000 
693,376 
20,000 
20,000 
23,200 
25,344 
25,000 
30,000 
30,000 
40,000 
20,000 
509,000 
30,000 
293,544 
77,380 
35,000 
34,000 
50,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
23,000 
50,000 
15,000 
21,072 
10,000 
10,440 
13,832 
30, 000 
22. 848 
14,800 
14,000 
22,568 
12,740 
22. 700 
15,000 
20,612 
10, 000 


15,360 
10,000 
1,475,932 
2,304,678 
260,924 
1,070,750 
3,550,108 


1,000 


2,986 


700 
200 
420 


400 


52 
250 


260 


200 


300 


700 
], 200) 


200 
O10 


200 
300 


6,357 
20, 745 
2,840 
3,964 
27,514 


5,009 
2,000 
2,300 


3,800 
1,200 
1,700 

662 


1,200 
25 558 


160,700 


72,000 


126,000 


94,500 
31,000 
70,290 


22,750 
48,128 
30,000 


26,400 
41,964 
25,000 
22,660 
20,500 
14,268 
22,000 

1,400 


60,000 


105,000 


22,000 
28,000 


157,500 


$7,000 
62,000 
44,520 

4,500 


12,000 
44,419 


50,000 
85,200 

2,450 
38,500 
86,400 
24,000 


39,900 


43,200 
84,516 


601 
Power 
Steam 


Electric 
do. 
do. 


Steam 
do. 


Steam 
Steam 


Steam 
Electric 
Steam 


Electric & Steam. 
do. 
do. 


Steam 
do. 
do. 


Electric 
Steam 
Electric & Steam 
do. 
do. 
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It is apparent, from the above list, that the prosperity of cotton 
manufacturing industry in China, is not due entirely to the efforts 
of the Chinese. Out of 120 mills with 3,550,108 spindles and 27,514 
looms, only 80 are entirely owned and managed by the Chinese 
with 2,221,486 spindles and 20,745 looms. The rest being five 
of British interests with 257,866 spindles and 2,800 looms ; 35 of 
Japanese interests with 1,070,756 spindles and 3,969 looms. In 
_ Shanghai the number of mills, spindles and looms owned and 

managed by the Chinese and Japanese is practically the same. 
Competition between the Chinese and Japanese is therefore very 
keen. In 1918 Japan had but 294,000 spindles, but in 1921 the 
number of spindles had increased to 867,000. Furthermore, the 
Japanese are constantly investing in the cotton industry in the 
name of the Chinese. 


The following table shows very well the position ot foreign 
mills in China :— 





Name Site Nation- Agents Estab. Capital Spindles Looms 
ality 
Ewo No. 1 ...S’hai Brit. Jardines 1895 73,952 | 
rs. ee - 1914 T. 6,000,000 56,532 1,900 
lis a =< & . 1910 25,576 | 
Oriental ae = Arnhold 1895 1,500,000 54,768 440 
Laou Kung Mow ,, me a 800,000 50,096 500 
Total of British Mills (5) in Shanghai 8,300,000 260,924 2,840 
Shanghai 1 ...S’hai Jap. 1908 20,392 376 
23 Z nee on 23 »»  ¥. 4,000,000 25,480 510 
95 3 oes s3 9% 9 50,592 
A iscx ag 99 1895 
SB ie %% 23 Y.10,000,000 83,056 500 
a axe” 5 29 
Naigai Wata3. as 33 3) 191 l 23,040 
Sa eo oe = 1913 41,536 
i a, eee ae 1915 65,420 
9 99 dees 9? 2° —~ 600 
9? 3 Bic 9? 2> ae 20,416 
9? 2? 9 99 3? —— 26,936 1,000 
;° + | 12... 33 +] ae 20,800 
3? 23 13... 9? >? — 24.000 
9 9” 14... 9” 2% raamek! 24,000 
Il... 55 25 30,720 
, >> 15,312 
‘i i 58,240 
>> 29 40,704 
~- ys _—- 27,372 
I... 55 2s 10,000 
ee os $9,000,000 15,360 
3... 93 > 20,000 
50,000 


Total of Japanese Mills (24) in Shanghai 693.376 2,968 


The above table does not include the Japanese mills in other 
parts of China, such as Tsingtao and Mukden, where eleven mills 
ere either already established, or still under construction. 


The table also shows how the British interests took the lead 
at first and then later it was taken over by the Japanese. It is 
reported that Japanese are also planning mills in other places. 


The marked success of the well-managed foreign mills in 
Shanghai and the extent to which they have increased their produc- 
ing capacity in the past few vears are ample proof of the fact that 
China offers a splendid field for the development of the cotton 
manufacturing industry. 


The tact that Kiangsu is the leading cotton manufacturing 
province is simply hecause in it exists Shanghai, the principal 
cotton manufacturing centre in China. The rapidity with which 
the industry has developed in Shanghai is indicated by the statis- 
tics of the cotton yarn end piece goods manufactured in local mills 
exported trom the port through customs (native and maritime) 
to other parts of China and foreign countries during the years 
1899 to 1918 :— 


Year Yarn (in pounds) Piece Goods 
Maritime Customs Native Customs (in Hk. Tis.) 
1899 35,588,266 48,400 
1900 28,192,933 29,360 
1901 28,019,466 23,460 
1902 24,529,866 35,095 
1903 13,327,466 31,840 
1904 18,896,800 89,026 
1905 18,560,933 70,980 
1906. 11,361,466 18,810,400 29,940 
1907 24,852,800 4,191,200 86,304 
1908 46,798,533 6,263,066 214,496 
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1909 51,003,600 3,946,133 330,251 
1910 36,490,533 6,668,400 249,538 
1911 45,657,866 7,522,266 462,211 
1912 64,775,733 11,512,000 889,030 
Year Yarn (in pounds) Piece Goods 
Maritime Customs Native Customs (in Hk. Tls.) 
1913 59,746,000 8,135,066 600,477 
1914 88,302,266 3,618,666 743,745 
1915 99,815,067 2,986,800 1,057,577 
1916 102,253,467 3,302,800 1,321,455 
1917 124,071,600 2,636,933 1,586,380 
1918 134,481,733 3,681,200 1,717,957 


The following is a list showing the number of Chinese-owned 
mills in different provinces (up to January 1922) :— 





Province Milis Spindles Looms Hands Cotton Yarn 
Consumption Production 

Kiangsu 48 1,337,882 9,124 67,707 1,975,443 560,836 

Chihli w- 9 308,552 800 12,470 507,810 144,510 

Hupeh i“ 8 249,328 1,500 10,900 195,419 45,659 

Honan Sane 4 113,000 200 6,93C 165,650 47,920 

Chekiang 3 66,624 375 65,158 148,900 40,000 

Shantung ii, 58,000 4.634 144,000 40,000 

Anhwei ] 10,000 1,000 43,200 10,800 

Hunan... a | 40,000 2,260 84,516 25,488 

Kiangsi we «OCS 15,360 300 

Shansi , 4 12,880 

Fengtien sx ] 20,000 200 

Kwangtung l 10,000 

Total ... es FE 2,237,486 12,459 


The above list indicates that Kiangsu is Jeading in the cotton 
manufacturing industry with Chihli in second place and followed by 
Hupeh, Chekiang, Honan, Shantung, etc., while Anhwei, Hunan, 
Kwangtung and Fengtien are still in the infant stage. 


It may not be out of place to mention some principal factors 


that have contributed to the establishment and growth of the cotton 


manufacturing industry in Shanghai. It is true that Shanghai isa 
treaty port where foreigners are permitted to engage in manufactur- 
ing industries which make it an outstanding figure, still there are 
other factors why Shanghai is capable of developing into a leading 
industrial centre, viz.: (1) Shanghai and its vicinity such as 
Taichang, Changshuh, Nantung, etc., are the most prosperous cotton- 
producing section, with a supply of sufficiently good quality for 
spinning low counts yarn. The cotton supply is very accessible 
for transportation to the mills in Shanghai ; (2) China ranks first 
and second in the world’s consumption of yarn and cotton cloth 
respectively. Shanghai is the principal port where foreign goods 
enter : it is netural for Shanghai to establish mills, where products 
can be easily distributed; (3) Shanghai’s abundant supply ot both 
Chinese and Japanese coz] and the usually low rate charged for 
electric power make the mills in Shanghei lower in first cost and 
running expenses; (4) Shanghai has better financial] facilities than 
any other part of China and an ebundance of very cheap labor; 


' (5) Shanghai is the starting place of modern mills and it is natural 


to have more mills in Shanghai where mills can be better equipped 
with hands and experts. 


V. Machinery Used in Chinese Cotton Industry 


The modern cotton spinning and weaving industry started in 
the British emnire, where cotton machinery was first invented. 
Naturally, the British are leading the 1est of the world in supplying 
the bulk of cotton machinery used in China. Recently, however, 
with the return of American-trained students, American-made 
machinery is coming in very rapidly. 


British Make—Asa Lees 287,916 spindles; Howard and. 
Bullough 216,148 spindles ; Dobson and Barlow 212,792 spindles ; 
Brooks and Doxey 191,308 spindles; J. Hetherington 189,564 
spindles ; Platt 28,118 spindles ; Tweedales Smalley 14,560 spindles ; 
manufacturers unknown 40,000 spindles ; Total 1,190,406 spindles. 


AMERICAN MaKkE—Saco-Lowell 614,820 spindles ; Whitin 36,886 
spindles ; Woon socket 35,000 spindles; Moson 5,000 spindles ; 
manufacturers unknown 10,440 spindles: Total 722,096 spindles ; 
other makes: Total 164,080 spindles. Total cotton spindles 1 
China 2,066,582 spindles. 
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VI. Future of Chinese Cotton Manufacturing Industry 


A country with multitudes of people dependent largely upon 
cotton, both in its raw and weaved state, as a material for clothing 
and in many sections where climate is sufficiently mild throughout 
the greater part of the year to permit the general use of cotton 
cloth, China certainly has a very bright future in cotton manu- 
facturing industry. The following table shows the yarn consump- 
tion in China during the last decade (1912-1921) : — 


Year Yarn manufac- Yarn Per cent. Total 
tured in China imported of import Consumption 

19i2 --- 800,000 2,300,000 74 3,100,060 
1913 .«» 1,200,000 2,700,000 70 3,900,000 
1914 1,600,000 2,500,000 60 4,100,000 
1915 1,600,600 2,600,000 61 4,200,000 
i916 --» 2,500,000 2,400,000 50 4,900,000 
1917 ... 2,600,000 2,000,000 43 4,600,000 
1918 . 2,700,000 1,100,000 29 3,800,000 
1919 3,300,000 1,400,000 30 4,700,000 
1920 4,000,000 1,300,000 25 5,300,000 
1921] 4,500,000 1,200,006 21 5,700,000 


It is apparent from the above table that although cotton yarn 
manufactured in China has increased five or six times, yet the import 
of yarn still has 1,200,000 piculs as the lowest figure. There is 
no doubt for the great possibilities to develop the cotton manu- 
facturing industry into bigger scale. The great possibilities of the 
cotton industry in China can also be shown by the fact that with a 
population of 45,000,000 in Great Britain, there are 57,000,000 
spindles in operation. The population of China is ten times that 
ofthe British Empire, yet thereisa spindleage of but one-seventeenth 
to that of the British Empire. The per capita spindles in China 
is only one to every 200 people, while in the British Empire there 
are 290 to every 200 people. Moreover, the British people wearing 
more woollen, wh.le the Chinese are almost entirely dependent 
upon cotton fabrics. 


Countrv Population Spindles Per capita 
China 400,000,000 1,500,000 266 
Germany 65,000,000 11,750,000 58 
France 40,000,000 7,300,000 56 
India 315,000,000 6,875,000 56 
U.S.A. 92,000,000 33,800,000 27 
Japan... 50,000,000 3,100,000 16 
Great Britain 45,407,000 57,000,000 s 
Canada ... 7,250,000 10,000,000 7 
Italy 35,000,000 5,000,000 7 


Spain ... 20,000,000 3,300,000 6 

China has now more than 30 years’ experience in the cotton 
manufacturing industry. It is, therefore, for the Chinese to enter 
into the field with more energy in order to facilitate more progress. 
The following are the necessary steps to be taken for the develop- 
ment of the modern cotton manufacturing industry in China:— 

1. Development of Cotton Cultivation.—Cotton is the only raw 
material required in this industry. With the recent development in 
cotton mills, the demand of cotton is already over its supply. Much 
cotton has been imported into China during the last few years. In 
1922, because of the flood in Kiangsu and military destruction in 
Shensi, the production of both provinces was reduced considerably. 
In 1918 the import of raw cotton from abroad was only 180,000 
piculs, while in 1922 the figure increased to 1,680,000 piculs, the 
increase being nine times, which is comprised one-third of American 
and two-thirds of Indian cotton. China is primarily an agricultural 
country with an annual export of a large quantity of raw cotton. 
Since the operation of the cotton mills, with 2,000,000 spindles, 
large amounts of raw cotton are already required from abroad: then 
there will be a still further shortage if the industry is to be properly 
developed. It is clear enough that more attention is needed in 
cotton cultivation. Seed selection, improved cultivation, extension 
of cotton fields and the establishment of various organizations and 
afew essential steps are to be taken. 

2. The Training of Experts.—The success of an industry de- 
pends much on the expert knowledge. Since the cotton manu- 
facturing industry is a very highly specialized one, it needs more 
expert Management and supervision. It is urgently needed to 
have a great number ot persons well trained for these positions in 
the cotton mills. The establishment of a technical school for this 
purpose is urgently needed to work toward this end. 

3. Better Treatment of Employees—According to the principle 
of economics, land, labor and capital are the three essential things 


many industry. It is plain enough that labor plays an essential 
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part in the industry. In order to relieve future labor uneasiness 
in China, precautious steps have to be taken. Ways and means 
have to be devised for the better treatment of laborers. An in- 
telligent and efficient labor force will add much to the prosperity 
of the industry. es 

4. Better Management of Mills.—A well managed mill is apt to 
achieve great success. It is essential for the managing staff to 
study the improvement of production in order to bring down the 
cost. Defirite steps in reserving more funds for strengthening the 
foundation of the mills are not to be overlooked. 

5. The need of organizations for mutuel benefit and improve- 
ment. ‘The work and service rendered by the Chinese mill owners’ 
association is self-evident. It is hoped that more of such organiza- 
tion will be started to work from different angles to bring together 
the result as a whole for the development ot the Chinese cotton 
manufacturing industry. 


PRAI WATER SUPPLY 
(Continued from page 597). 
Design, Ete. 


The works are being constructed for the F.M.S. railway ad- 
ministration, and are being carried out departmentally by the 
construction department under the chief resident engineer. 

Messrs. Coode, Matthews, Fitzmaurice and Wilson, consulting 
engineers, designed the works which are heing supervised locally 
by their chief superintendent engineer. 

The original location and survey of the reservoir site was made 
by Mr. H. S. Smail, irrigation ergineer, of the P. W. D. 

The pipe line was located and surveyed by Mr. John Leggate 
of the construction department. 

Mr. A. T. O’Kelly was in charge of the works until July last, 
when the author took charge. | 

In conclusion the author expresses his thanks to Mr. James 
Brown, chief superintendent engineer of Messrs. Cocde, Matthews, 
Fitzmaurice and Wilson, for the assistance he has given—which 
includes most of the figures given in this paper. 

Also to the Chief Resident Engmeer, Mr. F. D. B. Openshaw, 
for permission to read this paper, for placing departmental papers 
ard records at author’s service, and for his assistance in other 
directions. 

Appendix 
Institute for Medical Research, 
Kuala Lumpur, f.MS., 
14th April, 1919. 


Examination of a sample of water from Bukit Serayah— 
proposed supply for Prai—received on 1.4.1919. ~~ 
The sample was contained in two Winchester quart glass bottles 
labelled “ Sample from stream just above site of proposed dam at 
Bukit Serayah, and about one mile below source, Bukit Mertajam 
hills. Collected 27.3.1919.” , 
Resurts or CuemicaL AND PuysicaL EXAMINATION. 
Colour—very slightly brownish. 
Turbidity—slightly turbid. — 
Other suspended matter—a little brown. 
Reaction—very slightly alkaline. 
parts per 100,000 
Free ammonia --. @.0012 


Albuminoid ammonia xs 0.0064 
Oxygen absorbed in 3 hrs. ... 0.0490 
Chlorine 0.20 
Nitrates—slight trace. 

Nitrites—nil. 

Total solids ; 6.05 
Hardness, permanent 1.95 


‘Temporary ’—nil. 

Remarks.—The water is one of considerable organic purity 
and the analysis does not disclose any reason why the water should 
not be suitable for domestic use. 

The very low total solids should render the water suitable for 
industrial use. 

(Sd.) H. MARSDEN, 
Ag. Government Chemist. 
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General View of the Hongay Coal Mines 


The Mines of Indo-China 
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Written by the Mines Department of the Indo-Chinese Government 





DEVELOPMENT OF MINING. 
ROM the curve showing the development of mining 
be seen that the output of the collieries has, almost 


always, been on the rise. At the present time trade is 
flourishing and the demand exceeds the means of supply, 


so that we may expect the owners will make a special 


effort to increase this output. 
On the other hand the other mines are passing through a 
serious crisis due to the abnormal after-war economic conditions. 


No doubt better days are ahead as soon as increasing and less the mine belonging to the finder. 


erratic business calls for increased supplies of metals. 


Of the five 
countries of 
the Union, 
Tonkin has 
been the most 
fully explored. 
and appears to 
be the richest 
in. mineral 
wealth. Mine- 
rails have been 
discovered in 
Annam and 
Laos, but no- 
thing serious 
ean be done 
until the 
means of com- 
munication 
have been 
further de- 
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Minine LEGISLATION. 








veloped, thus permitting of real prospecting and a more facile 
opening up of mines in districts already known to contain deposits. 
. ae | Both Cambodia and Cochin-China being composed largely of 
in Indo-China during the last fifteen years, it will jowiands are not likely to have much mineral] wealth, though a few 


interesting mines are to be found in the former country. 


The basis of the present regulation is the decree of 26th Jan- 
uary, 1912, modified by the decrees of 24th December, 1913 and 
12th November, 1916, which decree is founded on the principle ot 


Instead of employing the usual French method of royalties 


and all that 
it implies it 
was considered 
better, in vieW 
of the dif- 
ficulties of the 
situation, 19 
reserve to the 
prospector the 
deposit that he 
discovered. 
The right 
to pr spect 
within certain 
defined Jimits 
is acquired by 
the first comer 
after the pay- 
ment of low 
fees and with- 


out it bemg 
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Principal Mineral Deposits of Tonkin 


hecessary to prove beforehand that deposits actually exist 
there. The explorer is thus put into sole possession for three years 
of the right of prospecting within a square having sides of 3 km. 
(1.86 mile) parallel with the lines of longitude and latitude, and the 
centre of which is officially marked by a post. 

He has the right of changing this temporary occupation of the 
land into a permanent concession provided that he applies for this 
within three years and pays a fixed and very moderate fee. 

This is the normal method of obtaining concessions, but to 
prevent monopolies the authorities have the right to create reserved 
districts in which the concessions ere let by public auction. Two 
of such reserves are already to be found in the Dong-Trieu coalfield, 
and the Thai-Nguyen mining district. 


The holder of a concession has to pay a yearly fee of gradually 
increasing value during the first ten years, after which it becomes 
uniform. 

It may be mentioned that according to the decree of 28th 
July, 1918 all demands for the right of prospecting or mining must 
be accompanied by a personal authorization signed by the local 
authorities. 


PROSPECTING. 


The variations in the number permits granted annually for 
prospecting is shown by the government reports in recent years 
the prospecting has been specially for fuel, metalliferous mines 
being neglected owing to the bad times. 
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New Foundry 


LABOR EMPLOYED IN MINING. 


This labor consists chiefly of Annamites from the lowlands, 
together with some Chinese. Some coolies come from the mountain 
districts, although generally they do not take to regular work ; 
they prove of use, however, to prospectors owing to their knowledge 
of the country. 
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Interior of Foundry 


The Annamites do not like working inthe minesasthey are much 
attached to their native rice-fields and find the climate of the hills 
too cold, and they do not leave the lowlands except through neces- 
sity, for they easily catch fevers and are generally not very robust. 
On the other hand they are intelligent, skilful, and easily managed. 

Chinamen, who have no such objection to leaving their country, 
are bigger, and stronger and can adapt themselves more easily 





HONGAY COAL MINES 


Machine Shop—Lathe Room 


HONGAY COAL MINES 
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Machine Shop 


to different climates, but they are more exacting* and not so reliable 
while they do not readily accept the necessary restraints of work and 
ore fond of collective action ageinst the management. They are 
adapted especially for all hard physical jobs. 

In Indo-China the piastre contains 375 grains Troy of silver, 
and since the beginning of 1922 the notes issued by the Banque de 


Interior of Machine Shop 


l’Indochine may be exchanged into piastses at sight, so that they 
remain practically equal to the value of silver. At the present time 








*The average wages are; 


Chinaman ... ‘sie eas ‘a ‘ia ... -50 plastres per day 
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the piastre is worth a little more than halt a dollar in gold, that is 
to say but slightly different from its pre-war value. 


The recruiting of labor and its retention near the mines is a 
problem of the highest importance, but Tonkin with its 7,000,000 
inhabitants, packed, especially in the delta of the Red River, to the 
extent of 1,300 to 1,550 to the square mile, happily forms a handy 
reservoir of labor. ‘The gradual penetration of the Annamite 
population into the mountain districts, where trade centres are 
being formed and where the increased means of communication 
enable the home-sick native to more easily pay his periodic visit to 
his old home, is tending to improve the recruiting of this labor, 
80 that if the various companies and private owners do all they can 
to improve the lot of their work-people, the problem will soon be 
successfully solved. 


The output of the coolies is small, especially on heavy jobs, 
but owing to their low rate of pay their labor is still cheaper than 
that of Europeans. For a long time skilled workers were recruited 
from among the Chinese, but now-a-days the Annamites are taking 
their places, as they are very satisfactory when well superintended. 


EUROPEAN STAFF. 


The European managing and administrative staff should be 
chosen with the greatest of care, especially where the board of 
directors, as 
is too often 
the case, are 
in Franee, in 
which case 
they should be 
given the very 
widest possible 
powers both 
in matters of 
decision and 
im questions 
of initiative 
if serious loss 
of time and 
costiy § mis- 
takes are to be 
avoided. The 
salaries of such 
officials, which 
average about 
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three times those obtaining in France,should, therefore, be calcu- 
lated largely. si 

Yard-masters or works-managers are often chosen from loca! 
labor, but their lack of professional education throws a very large 
amount of extra work and responsibility on the shoulders of the 
European engineer. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

In a new country like Indo-China the question of transportation 
is as important as that of the richness of the ore. Every mode of 
transportation is employed according to the country and the value 
of the product carried, thus in the highlands of Tonkin wolfram 
and cassiterite (oxide of tin) are packed in 33-lbs. bags and carried 
on the backs of men or horses to the nearest road and thence on carts 
to the railway which brings it down tothe port ofexportation. It 
would not pay to carry zinc ore, of much less value except in bulk 
by railway or water. 

The following figures and prices will enable anyone having 
a good map of the country showing existing roads, railways 
and navigable waters, to arrive at some idea of the cost of 
transportation from any given mine to the sea. A small map of 
the known ore deposits of Tonkin is given above. It should 
be noted, of course, that Upper-Tonkin, Upper-Laos and the 
Annamite mountain chain are exceedingly unduleting and where 
neither railway nor 10ad are marked it would be prudent 
to reckon on 
either small 
packs carried 
by men or 
animals or the 
building of 
costly roads or 
railways. On 
the contrary 
in the open 
forests of the 
Me-kong  val- 
ley are to be 
found innu- 
mMerable cart 
tracks which 
can be utilized 
in the dry sea- 
son and can 
easily be ex- 
tended. 
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General View of the Campha Mine 


The cost of transporting one ton (2.240-Ibs.) one mile in Tonkin 
may be taken as about : 


Piastres 
Carried on men’s backs .. - ee .. from .98 to 1.3] 
— onpack-horses .. - “3 . — 83 —1.14 
— insmallecarts .. zs 7 -- — 33 — 49 
— ind3 to 5 tonne sampans ii .. — 114— 
— inl0tol5tonnesampans .. . — 05 — .08 


— inldto 30tonnesampans .. -. — 16 — .049 
—  inlaunches, junks and towed barges of 
50 tonne and over .. % .. — O13— Ol 
— by railway, not less than a .. — .033 
Rates of freight to Europe which were prohibitive during and 
after the war have recently fallen considerably and at the beginning 


Inclined Plane for Coal Cars at the Campba Mine 


HONGAY COAL MINES 


HONGAY COAL MINES 





Causeway at the Campha Mine 


of 1922 were below the pre-war rate calculated in gold or piastres, 
but their rapid changes make it impossible to give any figures. 


Below will be found some notes on the principal ore depcsits of 
Indo-China, noteworthy either on account of their richness or of 
some past or present circumstance. 


THE MINES OF TONKIN 


I.—-Coal and Lignite 


The principal mineral wealth of Tonkin lies in her collieries, of 
which the attached table shows the exports for 1921. 





Barrage at Kilometre 3 
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CoAL. 


The principal coal-field, first worked in 1884, is that lying 
along the bay of Along and in the Dong-Trieu forming an are some 
112 miles long from near Mon-kai on the east to Seven Pagodas on 
the west. This coal is non-bituminous and is extracted from strata 
of the Rhetian secondary period. Its average composition is as 
follows : 

Volatile matter . kes - - .. from 
Ash i $3 6 ‘a - . — 25— 7— 
Fixed carbon .. bal pz ~ . — 87 —88— 
Sulphur | ; we ba .. — less than I — 
Heating value .. from 7,000 to 8,400 calories 

(280,000 to 333,000 B. T. U.) 

It is a first-class coal burning without smoke and producing no 
clinker ; with forced draught—such as the Howden system in ships 
—it can be used alone, even unscreened as at a pinch in fine pieces. 
When mixed with bituminous coal it forms a good steam coal capable 
of being burnt in locomotives and ships. Before bituminous coal 
was discovered in Tonkin it had to be imported from Japan, but 
the big shipping companies are now beginning to ship the following 
mixture at Haiphong: 60 per cent. of non-bituminous Hongay 
coal and 40 per cent. of Tonkinese bituminous coal]. 


8 t012% 


SITUATION OF THE COLLIERIES. 


The collieries of Along Bay are privileged as the coal can be 
won chiefly in open cuts and there are natural deep-water harbors 
in close proximity where versels of from 4,000 to 6,000 tons can 
easily be berthed (Hongay, Port Courbet and Port Wallut). 

Coal can be shipped from the Dong-Trieu coal-field in 100-ton 
barges from the principal mines lying not far from the Song-Da- 
Bach to Haiphong at an average cost of .80 piastres per ton. 


BITUMTNOUS AND SEmI-BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Two deposits of bituminous or semi-bituminous coal have been 
recently discovered in Tonkin, belonging to the same geological 
period as the non-bituminous coal, and though they are by no means 
so extensive or so accessible as these fields, yet they ere of interest 
to the colony, which has, hitherto, had to be tributary to Japan 
for this kind of coal. 


Tat Coat TRADE. 


Several markets are open to the coal of Tonkin of which the 
following table gives the output and the principal destinations :— 


EXPORTED 
to Hongkong, 





Stock Output Consumed Japan, China Stock 
on during 1921 in the Colony and other on 
Jan. 1, 1921 countries in the Jan. I, 1922 
Far East 
175.550t 920,900: 451,061 525,767: 119,642¢ 
Output Exports 
Sort —_= — 
Districts Mine of Coal Tons Tons 
| Hon Non-bituminous 720.000T 497.1637 
Along bay* {Kebeo! — 8.311 7.759 
(Francis -— 8.580 12.000 
Paul (Vu QOai) -— 600 
Margot — 1.800 
Hien — 2.126 4.300 
Port-Courbet Espérance — 1.450 
to Renée —- 22.113 
Dong Trieu | Clotilde Louise — 24.857 
Fabien — 12.900 
Espoir —- 5.900 
Scho-delin _— 26.859 
Edouard — — 23.156 
Chacha — 4.707 4.545 
Marcelle _— 2.256 
Sarah Lignite 765 
| —_ Bituminous 13.766 
Phan-Me | co 'beune Bituminous with 13.766 
Co-Loung 239/ of vol. matter 18.287 
Phu Nho Kwan { Paul | | 8.500 
an«| Shine Doi Hoa { Semi-bituminous 2.294 
Tuyen Kwan — Alice Lignite 11.562 
Cao-Bang Henri — ' jill 
Nong Son Nong Son (1) Non-hituminous 
*Not vorked in 1921. Total 920.9007 625.7672 
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The Société des Charbonnages du Tonkin being by far the most 
important cojliery owners the following table dealing with the port 
of Hongay for the year 1921 will give a fair idea of the principal 
markets for Tonkin coal :— 


No. of Net No. of Tons 

Flag Ships Tonnage Exported 
Japanese Fx ee Sie 161.535 364.498 
British = = ~ os 91.839 152.473 
Chinese a mA 2! eae 4.147 «#694 
French is = i ceeS 3.763 6.300 
American .. Aa Ppa: - 3,230 5.709 
Russian os ss eo 1.492 2.600 
Totals .. 181 266.006 537.274 


The following table shows the pre-war and present prices of 
coal :-— | 


Pre-war 192] 
Piastres Gold Piastres Gold 
Franes Franes 
Screened coal, at Tonkinese port $6.50 fr.16.25 $9.50 fr.24.50 
Small and nuts — $6.00 fr.15.00 $8.50 fr.21.90 
Fine coal] —- $2.50 fr. 6.25 $4.00 fr.10.30 
$11.00 _ fr.28.40 
Bituminous coal delivered station at at 
Jialam or Phu-Ly -. $6.00 fr.15.00 $12.50 fr. 3.25— 


The local demand has outstripped the means of production in 
spite of the efforts of the owners to increase the output, hence the 
present rise. 

The Société des Charbonnages du Tonkin, the output of which 
rose from 550,000 tons in 1920 to 720,000 tons in 1921 and will 
probably reach 800,000 tons in 1922, is thinking of reducing its 
exports in order to meet the home demand. 

At the present time Indo-Chinese buyers use but little fine 
coal from Hongay letting the Chinese take it at a low price, but the 
unscreened coal sold by this Company contains 42 per cent. of good 
coal and 57 per cent. of fine. Efforts are therefore being made to 
utilize this latter in the form of dust, and the Société des Distilleries 
de I’ Indochine, having already obtained satisfactory results from a 
boiler fired by means of a pulverizing burner supplied by the Société 
des Combustibles Pulvérisés, is planning a central pulverizing station 
for a whole battery of boilers. 3 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUTPTT. 


Every colliery owner is doing his utmost to increase his output. 
The Société de Hongay intends to spend 26,000,000 franes on new 
work. The Société des Anthracites du Tonkin, a new Company 
who has bought the Maokné and Trang-Bach collieries in the Dong- 
Trieu district, is preparing to work these spiendid deposits in the 
best manner. | 

The Société des Charbonnages du Dong-Trieu proposes to 
improve its means of transport by prolonging its mining railway 
on to the Song Da-Bach where a river port will be established. 

The output of bituminous and semi-bituminous coals is also 
increasing, but is still far from meeting the demands of the local 
manufacturers. The Phan-Me coalfield (20,000 tons in 1920 and 
32,000 tons in 1921) cannot be properly exploited until the canal 
running from the mining district of Thai-Nguyen to the waterways 
of Tonkin near Phu-Lang-Thuong has been cut: it is hoped to 
commence this work in 1922. | a = Hh 


Kepao COLLIERIES 
NON-BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Since the concession of this colliery in 1888 some 400,000 tons 
of coal has been extracted having the following composition: Ash, 
5 per cent.; volatile matter, 7 per cent.; sulphus, 1 per cent.; fixed 
carbon, 85 per cent. and water, 2.5 per cent. a 

Much money was inconsiderately and prematurely wasted at 
first, more especially on a metre-gauge railway 8} miles long from 
the splendid harbor of Port Wallut to the centre of the island, rich 
in coal, and the original Company went bankrupt, the colliery being 
left in the hands of Chinese middlemen, who merely scratched 
the surface. The present owners are trying to get things straight 
and are confining themselves for the present to working the western 
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side of the island rich in thin and medium seams of coal (output in 
1921 was 8,311 tons) and is utilizing the old railway extended by a 
contractor's line. 


Honcay COLLIERIESs. 
Sociélé Francaise des Charbonnages du Tonkin. 
NON-BITUMINOUS COAL 


The Chinese in 1865 were the first to work this coal-field. After 
Fuchs had prospected in 1882 and Sarran in 1886 the ‘‘ Coal-field of 
Along Bay” (56,800 acres) were conceded to the Company now 
working them. 

For want of markets the early days were hard, but since 1900 
success has been assured and the shares of the Company issued at 
500 francs (present nominal value is 250 francs) were quoted at 
5,800 francs at the beginning of October 1922, although the value 
of the shares had been halved in 1919. 


How THE COAL-FIELD 18S WORKED. 


The known seams of coal may te divided into two levels: 
thecoal Hatou level containing four seams, of which the Grande Couche 
(main seam) is from 165 to 200-ft. thick (with about 100-ft. of good 
coal), and the others which make up in the aggregate some 50-ft. 
of good coal, and the Nagotnu level containing about ten seams 
varying from 3 to 20-ft. thick. 

At Hatou is extracted from the Grande Couche in three open 
workings, whence it is carried to Hongay by a metre gauge railway 
eight miles long ; in 1921 257,000 tons were extracted. 

Open workings on this same seam are to be found at Campha 
whence the coal (321,597 tons in 1921) reaches Hongay by steam 
launches or junks of 60 to 100 tons. The exceptionally favored 
position of this colliery on the sea-coast, with a seam 500-ft thick, 
of which 260 are pure coal, and the numerous known outcrops in the 
neighborhood, all point to a successful future. 

Mention should also be made of the underground workings of 
Nga-Hai and Mong-Dzuong which supplied in 1921 66,933 and 
74,465 tons respectively. This coal screened at the pits is sent 
by barges or junks either to the depot at Hongay or direct to the 
customers. 
; SCREENING, WASHING, ETC. 


At the Hongay depét the coal is sorted into various sizes—0/12, 
12/30, 30/50 (up to 1/2-ins., from 1/2 to 1-ins., from 1 to 2-ins.— 
and screened for sizes over 50m (2 ins.), while nuts of 12/30 
are washed. 

A patent fuel plant is also to be found here, the four presses 
of which are capable of turning out 130 to 150,000 tons a year. 
Brai (a sort of pitch) is used to agglomerate 70 per cent. of Hongai 
small coal and 30 per cent. of Japanese bituminous coal. 

' This patent fuel is much appreciated ; appended are analyses 
of the two sorts made. 


Patent Fuel. 

ordinary war 
Volatile matter without water 17.5 to18 % 18 to 18.25 % 
Fixed carbon .- 146 —T — 32 —sl — 
Sulphur “i -- 20— .95— I0— .75— 
Ash <*.. 7 ae <i — Fs — 858 = CC — 
Heating value 7,500 to 7,600 7,850 to 8,100 calories 
Cohesion .. ‘is wah 70 70 


Boulets (patent fuel in a circular or oval form) are also turned 
out at the rate of 20 tons per machine. 

There is further a battery of nine coke ovens capable of turning 
out from 25 to 30 tons of coke per day, but producing actually 
but 1,000 tons yearly. This coke is made from a mixture of 30 
per cent. Hongay small coal and 60 per cent. Japanese bituminous 
coal 


The port of Hongay is equipped with a landing-stage 250-ft. 
long and two quays of 230 and 260-ft., fitted with seven steam cranes 
and two hydraulic cranes handling from 2,000 to 2,500 tons per 
day per quay. - 

The fleet of the Company is composed of six steam launches, 
ten 65-ton barges and thirty 100-ton junks. 
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STAFF. 


The native staff of the Company amount to 800 Chinese 
and 7,000 Annamites, but it is estimated that some 40,000 natives, 
including workmen's families, shopkeepers, etc., are supported by 
the collieries. 

PRrorosED NEw WORKS. 


It is proposed to create in the immediate future a new port as 
the eastern end of the concession a few miles from the open workings 
of Campha, with a landing-stage 820-ft long at which two ships of 
8,000 tons and drawing 26-ft. could be loaded at the same time 
and equipped with five electric travelers, each of which would be 
capable of loading normally 150 tons an hour or 200 to 250 tons 
at ‘‘rush” times. 

Nearby, screening and washing plants would be erected to 
deal with 250 tons of coal per hour, while the mines would be 
connected to the port and screens, etc., by a metre gauge railway. 

A central electric station of 2,000 kw situated between Hou.gay 
and Hatou would supply all the power required at the open workings 
and ports. 


DONG-TRIEU MINES 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 


The two ranges of hills at Dong-Trieu, running from east to 
west and separated by the valley of the Song-Ky both contain 
several seams of coal. In the southern range bordered by the 
Song Da-Bach, by which the coal is transported, the principal 
colliery is that belonging to the “‘ Société des Anthracites du Tonkin”’ 
(concession ‘‘ Edouard” and ‘‘Schoedelin” and containing about 
twenty seams with from 3 to 20-ft. of coal, not yet worked except 
on the face and of which the 1921 output was 50,000 tons. Nu- 
merous other concessions are being worked in this southern range 
and they comprise from west to east : 


Chacha . with an output of 4,707 tons in 192] 
Espoir .. 6 -_ = 5,900 on 
Fabien .. - “4s — 12,900 _ 
Renée .. a3 are —- 22.113 a 
Espérance “ isi —— 1,450 = 
Francis, Hien .. re —_ 10,706 = 
Margot .. vo ae a 1,800 -_ 
Marcelle. . ins sara = 2 257 =— 


The output is increasing everywhere owing to the increased 
demand and the corresponding rising prices. 

In the northern range of hills the ‘‘Clotilde-Louise” pit owned 
by the ‘Société des Charbonnages du Dong-Trieu”’ possesses some 
ten seams, of which it is working at present but four with a total 
thickness of from 50 to 65-ft. of coal (hard anthracite having but 
3 per cent. of volatile matter). This coal is carried by a mining 
railway to the landing-stage, some nine miles away, of Uong-Bi on 
the Song Da-Bach : the output in 1921 was 24,857 tons. 


PHAN-ME COLLIERIES 


ee ee 





Brruminows COAL. 


This field, discovered only in 1910, includes some ten seams of 
which the total thickness of coal is in some parts—the prospecting 
is far from complete—at least 65-ft., while one seam of lenticular 
shape is sometimes 33-ft. thick. 

This coalcontains on an average 22 per cent. of volatile matter, 
18 per cent. of ash and from 1 to 1.5 per cent. of sulfur and burns well, 
being much in demand for mixing with small non-bituminous coal. 
It yields a light and hard coke which, according to experiments made 
both in a laboratory and in a cupola appears to be suitable for all 
metaliurgical operations. 

Unfortunately transportation from the collieries is still bad, 
as the coal has to be brought down by a narrow contractor’s railway 
to the landing-stage on the Song-Cau, whence 4 to 5-ton sampans 
take it to Thai-Nguyen where it is transhipped into 15-ton junks 
which bring it to the railway or to some large river-port. The output 
has, however, increased from 20,000 tons in 1920 to 32,000 tons 
in 1921 and when the canal now being cut to this coal-field 1s com- 
pleted this colliery should boom. 
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COAL-FIELD OF PHU-NHO-KWAN AND SHI-NE 


SEMI-BITUMINOUS COAL. 


The deposit of Phu-Nho-Kwan, 7} miles from a river up 
which junks of 50 tons may be towed and which is connected 
by water to the railway station of Ninh-Binh, 25 miles further on, 
comprises a considerable number of seams of lenticular shape of 
thicknesses varying from 16-ins. to 16-ft. The coz! contains on an 
average 17 per cent. of volatile matter and 5 per cent. of sulphur and 
ig much sought after for mixture with non-bituminous coals in spite 
of its high percentage of sulphur. 

The production in 1921 was 8,500 tons in spite of the two 
transhipments between the collieries and Ninh-Binh. 

At Shi-ne working, started in 1912, was abandoned in 1914: 
hut a fresh start was made in 1920. 

The strata, much twisted, contains some ten seams of coal of 
lenticular shape. This coal contains an average of 20 per cent. of 
volatile matter, 7.5 per cent. of ash and 4.2 per cent. of sulphur 
and the output in 1921 amounted to 2,294 tons. From the 
colliery a contractor’s line of five furlongs runs down to a neigh- 
boring river, navigable by 20-ton junks. 


TERTIARY COAL. 


Numerous smal] fields of tertiary coal (of the nature of lignite) 
are to be found in Tonkin. 

That of Dong-Jiao, near the Hanoi and Vinh railway and which 
was actively worked from 1905 to 1911, supplied 106,000 tons 
of lignite to the Tonkin railways from a 30-ft. seam the working 
of which was abandoned at the depth of 115-ft. 

The colliery at Tuyen-Kwang, equally well situated and in 
work since 1915, furnishes an excellent lignite which contains on an 
average 35 to 40 per cent. of volatile matter, 8 to 12 per cent. of 
ash and 14 to 2 percent.ofsulphur. At the present time a seam, 
8-ft. thick, is being worked underground ; the output was 20,000 
tons in 1915, but only 11,562 tons in 1921 owing to inadequate 
means of raising it. After being washed, the coal is taken by a 
contractor’s railway some five furlongs long to a landing-stage on 
the Clear River were it is dumped into 50 and 100-ton junks. 

Mention may be made of the as yet unworked tertiary deposits 
of Yen-Bay and of Langson, of those of Cao-Bang, occasionally 
worked, and of Dong-Ha, worked since the end of 1920 and daily 
producing at the present time 6 to 8 tons of lignite. 


IIl.—Zine Mines 





(GENERAL. 


Zinc ore, which is second in importance to coal, is to be found 
chiefly in the extensive group of limestone mountains of the primary 
period bounded by the Clear River, the Red River and the railway 
between Hanoi and Langson. 

In the @utcropping workings of to-day the ore is found in the 
form of celamine or oxydized ore (carbonate and silicate of zinc) 
in pockets in the limestone, often where this lies on the schist of the 
same period, while it becomes blende (sulphide of zinc) as the depth 
increases and is found more in lodes, such as has been already worked 
insome old mines, for instance at Lang-Hit. | 


Many of these old mines were worked by the Chinese who often 
left most of the zinc ore in favor of the argentiferous lead, sometimes 
keeping a little for the minting of sapeks. The ore was occasionally 
reduced at the mine, but more frequently it was taken to a coal-field 
or at lcast to some water-way and reduced in works, ruins of which 
have been found near Thai-Nguyen and near the post of Trang- 
Bach in the Dong-Trieu district. 

From 1905, when it became possible to peacefully prospect for 
minerals, a series of discoveries were made, such as, to mention only 
the principal ones, the deposits of Trang-Da in 1905, of Lang-Hit 
in 1906, of Thanh-Moi in 1907, of Chodien in 1908 and of Yen- 
Linh in 1909. 
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The following table gives the output of zinc since 1905 
and also show the effect of the present world depression in the 
metal market :— | 

Torta Outrut oF Zisc MINES FROM THE BEGINNING OF 

EUROPEAN WorkING Untit 1921 INCLUSIVE. 


Staft in 1917 
Output af : : 
Year Mine Province (weight) zine : § 
a << S 
1905 ‘Trang-Da Tuyen-Kwang 134.482 45 11 1,280 — 
1907 Lang-Hit Thai-Nguyen 131.458 50 15 1,100 — 
1908 Thanh-Moi Lang-Son 27.590 52 4 200 — 
1911 Yen-Linh Tuyen-Kwang 16.754 50 7 570 — 
1911 Van-Lang Thai-Nguyen §.272 45 
1914 Bac-Nhung Tuyen-Kwang 1.110 50 | 
1914 Cho-Dien Bac-Kan 64.170 49 13 1,280 200 
1916 Pac-Van Bac-Kan 10.935 48 4 370 150 
391.71lr 54 4,800 350 


Prior to 1914, the Tonkin zinc mines exported all their output 
to Europe. In the early days of the war a few consignments were 
sent ; but the rise in the price of freight since 1915 has killed that 
trade for the time being at any rate. The rise in the price of zine 
co-incided happily with the arrival of Japanese buyers who-bought 
this metal at very remunerative prices, but when Russia broke down 
during 1918 the Japanese ceased to buy. 

The ore was then stocked at Haiphong and at the end of 1919 
freights came down, so that with the aid of export-bounties granted 
by the government of Indo-China it was possible in 1920 and 1921 
to get rid of this stock of 60,000 tons which had become a heavy 
charge on the mine owners. | 

In spite of the gravity of the crisis which is paralyzing the mines 
of the whole world, two Companies have kept their mines going, 
Trang-Da with an output of 6,614 tons in 1921 and Chodien 
with 3,477 tons in the same year but much of their activity is 
devoted to prospecting. 

The confidence which the industrial world has ever manifested 
in the future of the zine mines of Tonkin is shown by the decision 
arrived at in 1920 and 1921 by the Compagnie Miniére et Métallur- 
gique de |’ Indochine, a company with a capital of 16 million francs 
and founded by the Compagnie Minerais et Métaux, the Société 
de la Vieille Montagne, the Compagnie Royale Asturienne, the 
Société de Penarroya, etc., to acquire the important mines of Chodien 
and to erect at Kwang- Yen, close to the coal-fields and on the banks 
of one of the chief water-wavs of Tonkin, works for the treatment of 
calamine and capable of turning out yearly 6,000 tons of metal— 
in pigs and rolled*. Later, these works will be enlarged in order 
to reduce the sulphur ores of zinc, lead and similar metals. 

Towards the end of 1921 work was begun on a jetty in the Song 
Da-Bach accessible to barges of 120 tons, and it is hoped that the 
first of the three furnaces, each of the yearly capacity of 2,000 
tons of metal will be ready by April 1923. | 

At the same time the Company states it will very shortly 
resume active operations at its mines at Chodien. 


TRANG-DA MINE. 


This mine, now belonging to the Société des Mines de Trang- 
Da is very advantageously situated on the bank of the Clear River 
opposite the town of Tuyen-Kwang, whence 50 to 100-ton barges 
can transport the ore to Haiphong, 155 miles away. 

This deposit which crosses a rocky eminence on the edge of 
the river and then strikes downwards had been worked by the 
Chinese in search of argentiferous galena. The ore is found in 
strata in the limestone or else in perpendicular faults, and since 
the mine has been rediscovered and worked on European lines 
practically nothing but calamine has been extracted, but gradually 
sulphatic ores, such as blende and galena, are now being found. 








*In view of the help given by the British government to similar enterprises 
in its colonies it is as well to call attention to the fact that the Compagnie 
Miniére et Meétallurgique de ’ Indochine anxious to maintain its commercial 
independence, more especially as regards the purchase of rail material, 
eventually declined to accept the Indo-Chinese government’s subsidy which 
it had originally asked for, as this would have entailed restrictive regulations. 
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The mine possesses a fairly complete crushing plant capable of 
dealing with 20 tons a day, such being necessary when dealing 
with this class of ore, and also 8 kilns (five with 12-ton coppers for 
reducing the bigger pieces of ore, and 3 reverberating kilns for the 
small pieces, capable of producing, if all working at the same time, 
78 tons of calcined calamine* a day. 

This Company places four kinds of ore on the market : 

Ist quality with over 50 per cent. of zinc ; 

2nd quality with from 45 to 50 per cent. of zinc : 

3rd quality with from 34 to 40 per cent. of zinc. 

Ferruginous quality, with from 34 to 40 per cent. of zinc, suit- 
able for making oxyde of zinc. 


CHODIEN MINES. 


The mining district of Chodien is situated to the north of the 
halmet of Ban-Thi, some 12 miles as the crow flies to the east of 
the Song-Gam, a tributary on the left bank of the Clear River into 
which it flows near Tuyen-Kwang. The ore is transported from 
Na-Don on the Song-Gam in 8 to 15-ton sampans according to the 
seagon and transhipped at Tuyen-K wang, 37 miles further on, into 
50 to 100-ton barges which are towed down the river. 

But to connect the mines with Na-Don through a hilly country 
has necessitated the building of a railway 20 miles long having a 
gauge of 23$-ins., maximum gradients of 30,°,. curves of a radius 
as low as 27 yds., 2]-lb. rails and 5-ton locomotives. Further, 
as the station of Ban-Thi stands at 918-ft. above sea-level while 
the actual mines lie between 1,850 and 3,000-ft. above sea level 
it was necessary to connect the working faces by means of surface 
railways with a two mile long self-working aerial rope-way, carried 
on wooden pillars at a slope of 1 in 5.6 and capable of delivering 
10 tons an hour in 440-Ib. skips. It is proposed to erect a collect- 
ing cable with skips weighing 770-lbs. and capable of delivering 
25 tons per hour. 

Such important installations are not often found in connection 
with mines of calamine, but the extreme richness of the large pockets 
of ore found in the limestone at Chodien fully justifies this expense. 

The ore is calcined at Banthi, after such washing as may be 
necessary, the larger pieces being treated in a coppers (5 kilns produce 
18 tons of calcined ore per day) and the smaller in a reverberating 
kiln (6 of 34 tons each) ; these kilns are heated by wood. 





LANGHIT MINES. 


The mines of Langhit, situated not far from the Song-Cau, 
some ten miles to the north of Thai-Nguyen, were formerly exten- 
sively worked by the Chinese. 

These mines (concession Métis) as well as those of Mo-Ba (Mo- 
Ba, concession) and Bac-Lao (concession Lucie) are all sunk in a 
series of faults in the limestone and schist and at a very slight depth 
the mineral changes to blende. Since 1905 they have been 
actively worked by Europeans, but work had to be suspended in 
February 1918. 

At the Langhit mine (260-ft. above sea level) the Company 
had erected a central station of 250 h.p. supplying power for lighting 
the underground workings, for working the drills and for pumping 
as well as a small hand worked washing plant. 

At Mo-Ba (660-ft), two miles from the Langhit mine, there was 
a small washing plant and a 20 h-p. steam engine, but it was at 
Bac-Lao (1,300-ft.), some 1} miles from Mo-Ba, where from the 
very first the output hes been the highest ; here was to be found 
a 50 h.p. steam engine. 

These three mines were connected to each other and to the 
landing-stage on the Song-Cau, known as the Langhit River and 
and 2} miles from Langhit, by a system of small railways, inclined 
planes and aerial rope-ways. The ore was sorted at the pit-head 
and the better class was sent down to the landing-stage, while the 
mixed and low-grade ores were stocked near each pit. Close to the 
landing-stage were five kilns with coppers capeble of producing 
from 12 to 15 tons of calcined ore per day. 

At Langhit River a factory for making zinc white, and capable 
of turning out daily 2 tons of oxide containing 70 per cent. of 
zinc from the low-grade ores had recently been erected. Here 
were to be found also the general repairing-shops, which obtained 








*Calamine is calcined in order to reduce its weight by expelling its 
carbonic acid gas. 
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their power from a 50 h.p. thermo-electric station, the stores, stocks 
of ore and the offices. 

From here 4-ton sampans carried the ore to Thai-Nguyen, 
where it was transhipped into 15-ton junks, and again at Dap-Cey 
into steam launches. 

THAN-Mot MINEs. 


The Société Miniére de Than-Moi, which stopped in 191g 
worked pockets of calamine and strings of lodes containing both 
calamine and blende in the limestone group of mountains, close 
to the railway from Hanoi to Langson. 


YeEN-Linu MINES. 


The deposits of Yen-Linh are similar to those of Trang-Da 
(not far away) and the mine is connected to the Clear River three 
miles above Tuyen-Kwang by a small railway four miles long. 
Near to the landing-stage are to be found two calcining kilns with 
coppers. 

Various DEposIts. 


A great many other deposits exist in Tonkin some of which 
might in the future become important. Some it is true appear on 
the surface to be worked out, but the natural irregularity of the 
deposits of calamine makes it impossible to condemn them without 
further exploration. Others have been neglected, either through 
their having been discovered too late to have permitted their 
working before the war broke out or because of the present difficulties 
of bringing down the ore to where it can be utilized. 


Steel File Improvements 
ONSIDERING the long period of years during which files have 


been used by workmen of many trades, it is remarkable how 

crossly these valuable tools are mishandled and neglected. 
In use, they are often treated unfairly by the wrong file being 
selected for a particular job and when idle, they are often kept in 
a bag or drawer so that they damage each other, as well as other 
tools. In the matter of selecting files the amateur mechanic is 
generally at a disadvantage compared with the more experienced 
workman and, as almost every household has its “handy man,” 
a leading British steel firm has made up a set of files meeting all 
ordinary requirements. There are ten files in the set, but two of 
them are special files, bastard-cut on one side and smooth-cut on 
the other, so that the set is really equivalent to twelve tools. These 
have been selected, from the thousands of files available, as being 
the most likely to he of service to the amateur, the private work- 
shop, the model engineer, and the jobbing workman. The files 
are mounted in a neat wooden 1ack so that all can be seen and 
the desired one selected instantly. A booklet of information tells 
what each file is to be used for, and how it should be handled, and 
the set is completed by that oft-neglected accessory, a “file card,’ 
with which the files should be cleaned after use. The steel used for 
each file is the most suitable for the purpose, and the teeth are cut 
accurately to the most efficient form, but these advantages are 
naturally lost if the file is allowed to become clogged with particles 
of metal. 


Economy in Cabling 


S a means of stimulating international trade a new practice Is 
being introduced to mercantile houses and manufacturers by 
a British publisher who has printed special codes respectively 
for the chemical and the iron andsteel trades. The effect is to afford 
a means by which messages concerning quantities, qualities, prices, 
sizes, specifications, and shipments can be sent by cable in severely 
abbreviated form with absolute accuracy. The exchange of 
ordinary commercial phrases is not affected ; for these the firm 
cabling may use any of the general codes. But an astonishing 
amount of special trade information can be packed into two o 
three words by means of these new SELWYN codes, and experience 
has proved that the monthly cable bills of merchants and manu- 
facturers can be cut in half by this ingenious method of condensa- 
tion. On the other hand, it is now often worth while to make 
inquiries by cable, the cost of which would otherwise be prohibitive 
and thus more business is likely to be done. 
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Coal Mining in the Maritime District — 


By E. Pak in the New Russia 


I. Resources 


REGULAR and systematic investigation of the 
mineral wealth of the maritime district has so far not 
been carried out. The plan diawn up in 1912 for the 
systematic exploration of the Russian Far East, and 
the maritime province in particular, on account of the 
world war and civil war could not be materialized. 





The activities of the scientific investigators were directed 
mainly to the study of separate deposits of minerals. In the 
maritime province a detailed study was made of the Souchansky 
coal mine, of the lignite deposits in the neighborhood of Ugolnaya 
station, the Nikolaevsk coal mines, the west bank of the Gulf of 
Amur, the iron ore deposits of the Olginsky district, the silverlead 
deposits of the Tetukhe, and the gold ore of Askold Island. 

The total amount of investigation made in the Amur and 
maritime provinces is shown by the following figures :— 

District surveyed more or less fully .. 0.80% 

District partly and occas‘onally investigated .. 48.08% 

Not investigated a sie 41.12% 

The main deposits of coal in the South-Ussuriisk district may 
be divided into four groups, stretching from the southwest to the 
northeast. The western croup is that cf the westera shore of the 
Gulf of Amur, and with this is probably connected the Nikolsk- 
Ussuriisk coal. Further east, on a line with this group, run the coal 
deposits of the Muraviev-Amur penir sula, the extension of which on 
the north is the coal of the village of Radchikhi. The third group 
is that ot Petrovsko-Vasilkovo, and the most eastern is that of the 
Souchan river and its upper reaches. By no means are all the 
deposits of coal .ncluded in these four groups. Especially may be 
mentioned the coal of the upper reaches of the Suifoon, the Lipove- 
tsky mines, and certain parts of the shore of the Sea of Japan. 

In the Ussuriisk district there are altogether 69 deposits of coal. 
Of these only nine are being worked. The principal place is taken 
by the Souchansky government mine, after which come the Lind- 
golma mines, the Mar guaisky, those at the station Kiparisov, those 
in the neighborhood ot Nikolsk-Ussuriisk, the Lipovetsky mines, etc. 

There is both anthracite and bituminous coal. A variety of the 
latter is well known in the Souchansky district, and in the upper 
reaches of the Suifoon river. Not long since excellent coal was 
found on the western shore o: the Gulf of Amur. 


The resources are most fully investigated at the Souchansky 
mine, where they amount to 40,000,000 tons. The other deposits 
are comparatively little investigated, but their general reserves may 
be taken conservatively as 30,000,000 toas. 

Lignite deposits in the maritime province are known in various 
places, beginning from Possiet along, the western shore of the Gulf 
of Amur, near the mouths of the Suifoon, on Cape Retchnoy, etc., 
but the main field is near Ugolnaya station, on the Souchansky 
railway. Further, they are known near Lake Khanka near the 
Ussuriisk Gulf, between Tsimukhe and Kangauz, in the upper 
reaches of the Daubukh and Ulukh, in the coastal strip of the Sea of 
Japan on the Nizmenny Cape, along the rivers of Tadushu, Amgu, 
Kulumbe, and in other places. 

_ There are altogether 38 deposits of lignite registered in the 
South Ussuriisk district. First among these are the Zybunny 
the Krayeugolno-Slastky, the Alexeievsky, the Nikolaevsk, 
ete. 

_ The total reserves of lignite in the Ussuriisk district are un- 
known. They are calculated only for the Zybunny mines of 
Skidelsky, the Uglavaya station district, and the Nikolaevsk mines 
on the western shore of the Gulf of Amur. The reserves of the 
Zybunny mines are calculated at approximately 32,000,000 tons, 
the Nikolaevsk mines at 12,500,000 tons, and the Uglavaya station 
district at 32,000 tons. 

The total reserves of lignite in the maritime district may be 
roughly estimated at 80,000 tons, 


oven soit coal. 


II. Development 


Coal mining is the most important of the different mining 
industries in the maritime district of Far Eastern Russia. 

The Souchansky or Souchan coal mines, containing the best 
and richest deposits, are in the hands of the government, and 
working under its control. 

The mountain range containing the Souchan mining district 
covers an area of 820 square miles. Of this area the best and 
richest coal-beds occupy about 90 sq. miles, of which some 13 sq. 
miles are actually under exploitation. 

As to the chemical composition and physical properties of the 
coal found in the Souchan tegion, there are several grades, ranging 
from anthracite, with low ash content, to the long-flaming coke- 
At present, mostly soft coal is bemg mined. 

The activities of these enterprises are shown by the following 
table :— | 


Year C'oal mined, in tons 
1913 .. 163,865 
1914 .. 205,920 
1915 .. 204,864 
1916 .. 270,302 
1917 .. 294,135 
1918 . 205,945 
1919 118,247 
1920 119,148 
1921 118,755 
1922 138,460 


In comparison with the year 1921, the production of coal during 
1922 increased more than 16 per cent. The same year some 80,000 
tors of coal and 319 tons of coke were disposed of to consumers, as 
may be seen from the following tal:le of Souchan coal consumed :— 


Ussuriisk Railway 20,125 tons 
Government institutions 7.526 ,, 
Private consumers 7,098 __,, 
Exported to Manchuria 20,072 ,, 
Exported overseas 15,139 __,, 





Total .. ahs .. 79,960 tons 

The possibility of big exports of Souchan coal to foreign coun- 
tries undoubtedly exists. 

In the year under discussion ‘(1922) consumption of coal for 
operative uses in the mines, plus the usual mining losses, amounted 
to 40,274 tons, i.e., 36.3 per cent. oi the totai production, which is 
very high. The consumers of Souchan coal during 1922 were 
supplied chiefly with common varieties of soft coal, at the price of 
G.Rs.15.80 per ton f.o.b. point of destination. . 

Souchan coal mines during the last vear have produced coal 
and by-products to a value of 1,287,750 gold roubles. The staff 
employed during the same year consisted of :-— 


Technicians and clerks 180, or 9 per cent. ; 
Laborers ¥ i rs — . 1820, or 91 per cent. ; 
of which latter 1540, or 77 per cent., were Russian, and 460, or 23 
per cent., Chinese. aie 

With the exception of the Souchan district, all the coal and 
lignite mines situated in the maritime distmect are in the hands cf 
private firms and individuals. These mines are centered mainly 
in the South Ussuri district, along the Ussuri Railway, on the shores 
of the Gult of Amur, and near the cities of Vladivostok and Nikolsk- 
Ussuriisk. 

Part of these privately operated mines are situated near the 
station Ugolnaya, on the Ussuri Railway. Other mines are to be 
found near Nikolsk-Ussuriisk, on the western shores of the Gulf of 
Amur, and near the town of Possiet. In the districts mentioned 
there are only four coal mines, but twenty lignite. 

In the maritime district there are 202 coal and lignite mining 
sections, offa total area of 61,474 acres. Only 32 of these were 
actually worked during 1922. 
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According to information gained from different surveys and 
from mine operators and technicians, there exist profitable coal- 
beds over an area of 19,068 acres, representing 31.1 per cent. of the 
total coal-bearing area of 61,474 acres. These figures are by no 
means final, and are probably below the actual areas. 

The coal-bearing area now under actual exploitation amounts 
to about 1,530 acres, or 2.4 per cent. of the total. This area of 
1,530.41 acres can be subdivided as follows :-— 

Veins worked _... s% .. 502.01 acres, or 32.80% 

Opened, and prepared for work 115.73 acres, or 7.56% 

Being opened _.. £5 .. 095.88 acres, or 38.94% 

Covered by buildings, etc. . 316.79 acres, or 20.70% 

The total mass of coal veins worked by all concerns amounts to 
330.19 cubic feet ; the greatest and the least thicknesses for different 
veins are respectively :—- 


Coal, maximum 7 sq. feet 
Lignite, maximum .. ID 5. x 
Coal minimum a: ee 
Lignite, minimum 3.85 ,, ,, 


On account of this variation in thickness of the veins, the pro- 
duction in differe: t mines ranges all the way from 3.27 tons of coal 
(Mongugai mines) up to 19.65 tons of lignite (Kraye-Ugolno Spa- 
sovsky mine) per cubic sazhene.* Lignite mined .-in this region 
weigis 9 to 12 ton: , and the same bulk of coal 9.80 to 13 tons. 

Information concerning the actual working field of the shafts 
was received from 12 enterprises of the 23 at work, and gave the 
total field worked as 344.1] acres, with total resources (in 19 mines) 
of 35,835,170 tons. The total amount of coal uncovered and ready 
for immediate mining totals 688,087 tons. 

As shown above, the area of all mining claims totals 61,474 
acres. The coal supply stored underneath this area can be reckoned 
as follows :— 

(a) Certain 13,955,760 tons 
(b) Probable 40,753,440 ,, 
(c) Possible - 113,349,600 ,, 

In the fiscal year 1922, mining operations were carried on by 23 
enterprises out of 32. Five of the remaining mines were shut 
down altogether, in two investigations and surveys were being made 
and of two there was no information. 

Besides the Danilovsky mine (Borodin’s Sons & Co.), shut 
down the previous year, and the Mogugai mine (Britter & Co.), 
mining operations were discontinued in Lassman’s ‘“ Discovery ” 
mine, in place of which, however, work was started in the ‘‘ Second 
Discovery ” mine. 

From January 1 to December 31, 1922, all privately owned and 


operated coal mines produced :— 
(a) Coal sa 79,245.79 tons 
(b) Lignite 341,052.55 ,, 
Total .. 420,298.34 ,, 


The production of these mines last year increased 88,746.08 
tons over that of 1921. 
| The amount of coal and lignite produced by privately operated 
mines during the last eleven years is shown in the following table 
{in tons) :-— 


Year Coal Lignite Total 

1912 82,524.30 77,219.33 159,743.63 
1913 69,253.67 104,800.61 174,054.28 
1914 .. 106,072.82 126,842.58 232,915.40 
1915 66,348.30 186,313.91 252,662.21 
1916 .. 99,083.02 224,583.98 323,667.00 
1917 - .. 100,023.09 216,192.56 316,215.65 
1918 9 61,107.76 261,751,33 322,859.09 
1919 81,456.39 281,206.09 362,662.48 
1920 19,466.62 289,438.78 329,905.40 
1921 40,346.62 290,094.92 330,441.54 
1922 79,237.79 341,052.54 420,290.33 


_ The above table shows the steady grovth of lignite production 
as compared with coe]. At the same time, increased production 
of coal is noted. The quantity mined during 1922 almost reaches 
the level of 1919, but amounts to only 12.21 per cent. of the total 
production of coal and lignite. 

The coal mined amounted to about double the production for 
1921, and 18.8 per cent. of the total production of 1922, while the 
quantity of lignite also markedly sncreased, being 50,957.64 tons 
more than the previous year. 


* 1 Cubic sazhene=— 343 cubic feet. 
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According to data at hand, all the privately owned and operated 
coal mining enterprises in the maritime district disposed of during 
1922-1923 :— 

(a) Coal 


vs 55,254.18 tons, or 15.38°/ 
(b) Lignite .. 


_. 303,927.57 tons, or 84.62°7 


Total 5 .. 399,181.75 tons — 100° 
or 85.40 per ceut. of the total produced. 
For their own needs (boilers, heating of buildings, etc.) the 
mines consumed :— 
(a) Coal mines 
(b) Lignite mines .. 


10,367,75 tons — 29.92° 
24,290.57 tons — 70.08°, 


Total 34,558.32 tons — 100° 
or 8.24 per cent. of the total production. 
At the time this data was compiled the actual reserves of dif. 
ferent grades at the mines were :— 


(a) Coal reserves 17,064.97 tons 84.169, 
(b) Lignite 3,198.76 ,, 15.84%, 
Total . 20,263.73 tons — 100% 


The large amount of coal] stores is accounted for by quantities 
of small broken coal and coal-dirt, accumulated for several years 
past. Stores of this kind are reckoned at 14,609.22 tons. 

During the last marketing campaign mostly large and medium. 
size coal was sold, there being little demand for small nut grades, 
The prices for the first two grades fluctuated from G. Rs. 5.50 to 
G. Rs. 16.20 per ton, and for nut coal from G. Rs. 2.70 to G. Rs. 6.20 
per ton, all prices f.o.b. car at mine. There were considerable price 
fluctuations in coal marketed, due chiefly to local conditions. 

To sum up, it may be said that with regard to the actual re. 
sources of this region, its mining industry posses.es all the factors con- 
ducive to future development along broadlines. The total quantity 
of coal in prospect is reckoned at 7,640,800 tons, but this figure is 
far below the probable quantities hidden underground in ais 
region. 

Less inspiring are the immediate prospects tor the marketing 
ot coal produced. The local demand is now fully covered, and there 
are probabilities of a growing demand being created through in- 
crease of local consumption. There are also possibilities for export 
to foreign countries of high-grade coal, particularly from the Souchan 
mines, but before this can be carried out on a big scale it is necessary 
to connect this region with Discovery Bay by rail. 


A New Type of Electrie Furnace 


) ECENT advances in the metallurgy and heat treatment of stee! 
have made it more than ever important to employ a clean 
source of heat, free from fumes and ash and under very 
accurate control. These requirements are fulfilled completely by 
the electrically heated muffle furnace. Heat is generated by the 
resistance offered to the flow of electric current through wires or 
rods of s)ecial composition and, as there is no combustion, there 
is no waste of heat or material and no possibility of contamination. 
Also, the degree of heating can be regulated instantly by varying 
the strength of the current. Generally, the heating wires or rods 
are placed outside the refractory tube or chamber which forms the 
furnace, but a British firm of engineers, who have specialised i! 
furnace construction for many years, have perfected a method of 
heating the furnace internally. The furnace chamber is built to 
any desired shape and size by the use of a new type of refractory 
brick. Grooves in the bricks form continuous channels for the 
reception of the heating wires or rods. The latter are quite free to 
expand but they cannot fall out of the channels and, although the 
channels are open on the inner side of the furnace, the heating 
elements cannot come into contact with the work in the furnace. 
This construction amounts to making the inner surface of the 
furnace the source of heat and it is, of course, uniformly hot all 
over. Apart from the advantages in point of thermal efficiency, 
there are mechanical features which make the new furnace excep- 
tionally durable. By building the heating chamber from standar@- 
ised components it can be made of any size from 2 cu. ft. (0.05 cu. 
metre) up to 3,000 cu. ft. (85cu. metres) orevenlarger. The applica- 
tions of these furnaces cover an equally wide range ; for example, 
the baking of pottery, the annealing of sheet metal and wire, and 
the heat treatment of locomotive cranks, coupling rods and billets. 
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An Orgy of Mismanagement 
(Continued from page 585). 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE PHILIPPINE 


ISLANDS 


Manila, April 29, 1922. 
My dear Mr. Wilson : 


With reference to the general policy for the bank as outlined by 
the board of control, I want to impress upon you that the board is 
desirous not to embarrass the national bank in any way in carrying out 
its true policy, the policy which is in accord with the general policy 
expressed by the secretary of war, namely, of getting the government 
out of business as rapidly as practicable. | 

It is desired by the board of control : 


(1) That the bank proceed with all possible vigor consistent with 
good business methods to liquidate its assets in order that it may repay 
its obligations to the insular government. 

(2) That no new business enterprises be entered into either directly 
or indirectly, and that the bank avoid, as a matter of general policy, 
activities which will result in the national bank, operating largely with 
government funds and practically without reserves, entering in compe- 
tition with private institutions operating with private capital. 

(3) That offices of the bank be closed at places where they are not 
making an actual profit and at places where commercial banks offer rea- 
sonable banking facilities. 

(4) That all banking operations be conducted on the most con- 
servative and careful lines. 

(5) That the bank cash checks drawn on it as received by the gov- 
ernment. 

(6) That it restore the sum of P.11,964,000 on old deposits in 
monthly installments as contemplated in the budget. 

(7) That it replaces approximately P.800,000 insular revenues 
used by the bank in January and February. 

(8) That only the amount of money be advanced to the sugar 
centrals necessary to enable their economical operation. 

(9) That in view of the approved policy of converting the national 

bank into a bank whose principal activities will be those of a modern 
constructive agricultural bank, the policy of the bank should be to 
this end. 
(10) That no further advances be made to the oil mills except to 
handle the copra and oil now on hand with a view to carrying out con- 
tracts already made, and that no new contracts be entered into untir 
the detailed general statement of the situation, to be presented in youi 
report of April 30, has been presented to the board of control and re- 
ceived its formal approval. 

As it is no longer to the true interests of the government to con- 
tinue to furnish assistance to the oii mills except under the conditions 
above prescribed, a program should be submitted looking to their 
liquidation and salvage as quickly as practicable. The present needs 
of the government for actual cash to maintain the necessary services 
are so pressing that it is highly imadvisable to continue to furnish as- 
sistance on oil propositions, as the return of the advances made is at 
best problematical. 

The board of control appreciates the efforts being made, but on 
the other hand it appreciates the gravity of the situation. 

In this connection, your attention is invited to letters of April 5 
to the general manager of the national bank and to the chairman on 
the board of directors, also to copy of letter of April 5 addressed to the 
chairman of the committee appointed under Executive Order No. 54, 
both of which have received the formal approval of the board of control. 
Attention is also invited to copy of letter of February 7 addressed to 
Mr. Unson, chairman of the board of directors of the Philippine National 
Bank, transmitting, for the information of the board of directors and 
the general manager of the bank, copy of the report submitted by the 
committee appointed under Executive Order No. 54. Your attention 
is likewise invited to the fact that this report was approved by the 
board of control; also to copy of letter of March 13 and other corres- 
pondence which clearly indicates the general policy which the board 
desires the bank to pursue. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Sgd.) LEONARD WOOD, 
Governor-General. 
Mr. E. W. Witson, 
General Manager, Philippine National Bank, 
Manila. 


THe SEcoNnND LETTER. 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
9 Manila, February 1, 1923. 
iF ¢ 
Your attention is invited to the following letter setting forth the 


policy of the board of control with reference to the bank : 
(Letter, Board of Control of April 29, 1922). 

The above letter clearly expresses the policy laid down by the 
board of control. This policy continues in force, and no steps what- 
ever will be taken which in any way tend to further involve the gov- 
ernment in business or to extend the business interests or enterprises 
Which it already has, and no new ones will be undertaken. The purpose 
of the federal government and the insular government is to get this 
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government out of business as rapidly as we can do so with due regard 
to the interests of all concerned. 
Very respectfully, 
(Sgd.) LEONARD WOOD, 
Governor-General. - 
Mr. WENCESLAO TRINIDAD, : 
President, Philippine National Bank, 
Manila. 

I commend to your very careful consideration the reports of Hasl 
kins & Sells and Messrs. Wright and Martin. The Philippine Nationa- 
Bank was established by act of the Philippine legislature at a time 
when many governments were forced into business by the necessities 
of war. The same causes which operated to bring about the almost 
universal failure of such activities,—-inexperience, mismanagement, 
and in many cases criminal carelessness, brought about the failure of 
the national bank. 

You have before you the pertinent facts as to the condition of 
the bank and the condition in which the government has been placed by 
its activities. It is incumbent upon us to arrive at a solution which 
will protect all interests, especially those of agriculture which is the 
basis of our prosperity, and which will be in harmony with the policy 
of the home government which is to leave the field of commercial bus- 
iness open and free to private capital upon terms which will encourage 
the rapid development of our great but latent material resources for 
the benefit of the people as a whole. I trust the legislature will take 
no steps which will hinder the efforts of the board of controi along th 
lines above indicated. In the meantime careful study is being made 
of the best methods of providing for agricultural relief and co-ordinating 
the operations of rural credit associations. 

LEONARD WOOD, 


Governor-General. 

The Wright-Martin report, which embodies all the main features of the 
Coates report, as appended, follows :— 

“It is the purpose of this report to bring together in brief form the 
factors which are essential to the formulation of a definite future policy for 
the Philippine National Bank. | 

‘““ The first authentic knowledge as to the condition of the bank is found 
in the voluminous report of Francis Coates, Jr. As a result of certain dis- 
quieting rumors reaching Washington in the summer of 1919, the secretary 
of war authorized an examination of the bank to be made by Mr. Coates, 
who was at the time clearing house examiner for Cleveland, Ohio, and an 
examiner of national reputation. Mr. Coates began his examination on 
November 30, 1919, and was forced on account of sickness to conclude it 
rather abruptly on April 11, 1920, before having fully accomplished his 
purposes. Owing to sickness his report on the examination did not reach 
Washington until September, 1920. On March 3, 1921, Mr. Coates submitted 
a& supplemental report covering the operations of the currency reserve funds 
of the insular government in connection with the operations of the bank. 

*“* As a direct result of this examination the bank was placed under new 
management in the person of Mr. E. W. Wilson, an experienced banker of 
San Francisco, and the writer was selected to make further and more detailed 
examination of the bank, as recommended by Mr. Coates; both arriving in 
Manila the first week in January, 1921. 

‘‘ It is rather difficult to summarize the voluminous report of Mr. Coates. 
For present purposes, however, his findings may be grouped under the fol- 
lowing heads :— 

Report of Francis Coates, Jr. 


“A. BANK’S CONDITION AS TO SOLVENCY. (Mr. Coates’ find- 
ings are quoted in full below :) | 

‘**4 review of the examiner’s digest and summary of values of folio 
13 will indicate that, on the basis of his estimates, the surplus and profits 
of the bank, aggregating P.6,196,428, are entirely wiped out, by estimated 
losses aggregating P.10,697,166, thereby impairing the capital stock by 
P.4,500,738. The paid and subscribed capital of the bank is P.12,980,000, 
leaving a margin of capital, unimpaired, of P.8,479,262 against which is sched- 
uled : slow, non-liquid and questionable values, P.8,550,107, slow, non-liquid 
and problematical values P.6,926,530, and undetermined values of P.8,728,353, 
a total of P.24,204,990. 

‘** “In addition to this, we have to consider that class of assets that is 
scheduled as “slow and non-liquid but ultimately solvent values,” aggregat- 
ing P.25,311,119, and also non-liquidity represented by the depletion of 
(and the necessary future restoration of) the cash reserve fund amounting 
to P.30,000,000 and the certificate reserve fund (of the msular treasurer) 
amounting to P.80,000,000. 

‘“* All this must be considered, and carefully weighed, in order to de- 
termine whether or not the capital is impaired or whether it is entirely wiped 
out, and, accordingly whether dividends must be suspended. 

(It should be stated here that Mr. Caates’ examination did not cover 
the assets of agencies and branches amounting to some P.26,585,000.) 

‘““*As bearing upon this question of the degree of solvency, it is im- 
portant that we have also a definite knowledge of the earning power of the 
bank, and whether or not the integrity of the earnings, and of the earnsing 
accounts of surplus and reserves and undivided profits is assured ?° 


Analysis of Coates’ Report 


“The analysis of Mr. Coates showed that there had been placed in 
these accounts the sum of P.730,630 which had not been collected: that 
uncollectible interest in the sum of P.359,210 had been similarly entered, 
and that the additional amount of P.364,620 interest on doubtful loans had 
been added to assets already undesirable. In regard to this Mr. Coates says,— 

‘“* “The increasing of the assets by charging into them accounts that are 
known to be worthless, or accounts that are known to be non-liquid, for the 
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purpose of creating ‘paper earnings’ out of which dividends may be paid 
and reserves set up is more than a fallacy, and a continuance of these practices 
can spell but only one result—disaster.’ 

** Nowhere in his report does Mr. Coates come to any definite conclusion 
as to the solvency or insolvency of the bank. The actual results of his ex- 
-aminations, however, indicate the necessity of a complete examination, 
verification and valuation being made without delay, in order to determine 
the true degree of solvency or insolvencv.’ 

*“* Nevertheless, the fact that the bank was in a very critical position 
is revealed upon nearly every page of his report which sets forth a most 
amazing record of inefficiency, carelessness, ad mismanagement. Here- 
in lies the main value of his report. 


Findings as to Management 


*“B. FINDINGS AS TO MANAGEMENT: In regard to the bank 
as a whole he states that the head office in Manila exercised practically no 
control over the agencies and branches with the result that a satisfactory 
combined statement of the business of the bank as a whole had never been 
made. Accounts with agencies and branches remained unreconciled for 
months and in one case no report at all was ever received from, one agency. 
The Manila office apparently knew and cared little about the affairs of the 
agencies and branches. ; 

_ ** Not only was this true but a decided lack of co-ordination in the Manila 
office was plainly evident. There was no record showing the combined 
liability of borrowers. Credit was extended in one department in entire 
ignorance of what other departments were doing. Loans were made by 
branches, the proceeds of which were used for paying loans due at the head 
office. In other words there was woefully lacking any comprehensive scheme 
of administration whereby there could be maintained a proper knowledge 
and control of the operations not only of the head office but of the bank as 
a whole. 

‘*“ However competent and conscientious the management might be, 
under these circumstances, the bank was evidently headed directly toward 
disaster. What, then, is to be said when the evidence plainly showed that 
the management was neither competent nor conscientious ? 


Currency Reserve Funds 


‘DEALINGS OF THE BANK WITH CURRENCY RESERVE 
FUNDS: Possibly no other page in the history of the bank was fraught 
with such harmful consequences to the government as that relating to its 
dealings with the currency reserve funds. An almost blind stupidity charac- 
terises the history of these transactions. 

‘* For twelve years the carefully devised currency system had worked 
successfully. The trust funds supporting it had, in spite of certain ill-advised 
investments, been faithfully maintained. The bank had hardly opened its 
doors, however, when a systematic raid was made on these funds in New 
York amounting to soms $40,000,000 gold. In violation of the fundamental 
and plain principles of the currency law, the law as to depositories of gov- 
ernment funds in New York was so construed as to place these trust funds 
in the hands of the bank which proceeded to transfer them to Manila and 
invest them in long time, non-liquid, and doubtful loans. This, be it said, 
to the shame of the American officials who were responsible for allowing the 
bank to obtain possession of the funds. The stupidity of the transaction 
is almost unequalled in the annals of finance. As a result, the currency 
system later on broke down completely and the government, in a vain at- 
tempt to supply gold in New York against which exchange might be sold, 
diverted other trust funds from their legal usage and besides borrowed large 
sums from the United States treasury. Herein lies largely the explanation 
for the necessity of increasing the indebtedness of the islands by some $45,- 
000,000 as provided in recent financial legislation. 


Competency of Officials 


“COMPETENCY AND TRAINING OF OFFICIALS: After setting 
forth the high ideals which were impressed upon the hank in the beginning 
and after noting the fact that the business organizations was designed by 
a man of rare ability, the examiner proceeds to show how the bank, with its 
hundreds of millions of assets, came to be officered and manned by men with 
no training or experience whatever in banking. 

** President Concepcion was characterized as an astute politician with 
only slight tolerance for American or things American, a strong partisan, 
and not a banker either by training or inclination. During his three years’ 
administration every American but one (a subordinate) was eliminated with 
the result that there was—‘not a trained banker or a man trained in bank 
detail among them, and these to handle and invest P.300,000,000 of values.’ 
It is beyond comprehension to understand how such a condition could have 
been allowed to exist. As a result, during the strenuous war and post-war 
period which brought on unprecedented business and exchange conditions, 
‘the bank was officered by a president, inexperienced in banking and in the 
financial world of the white man—unsupported by a single officer or director 
who had the necessary experience and contact, and manned with a crew 
of natives—neophytes in the details of the game of banking. It was verit- 
ably a ‘one man’ bank, and that one man was the President, V. Concepcion.’ 


Unfamiliar with Credits 


“ Quite naturally, Mr. Coates found the officers unfamiliar with credit 
considerations as a basis for granting loans. He found that loans were 
freely granted, in disregard of all credit considerations, as prompted by 
‘political’ or ‘national’ considerations with the imevitahie result that the 
bank’s assets were tied up solidly in non-liquid, capital, and doubtful loans. 
Not only this, but Mr. Coates found ‘extreme procrastination’ and carelessness 
in looking after and protecting the value of assets after they were acquired 
by the bank. Gross carelessness, to say the least, was evident from the 
fact that the examiner found loans in the sum of P.8,278,353 with regard to 
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which the bank’s records contained no information from which he could judge 
as to their solvency. 

‘“ Referring to the bank’s dealings in hemp, after they had been laid 
before him in detail, Governor-General Harrison said ‘It is the most pitify] 
story I ever heard.’ Mr. Coates himself classed it as ‘a history of the 
wildest kind of ‘Wild-cat’ banking.’ 

“Contrary to the law, the liabilities of directors of the bank amounted 
to some P.10,000,000 upon which the examiner estimater Josses of about 
P.3,800,000. 

“On the whole, Mr. Coates said there was ‘a runaway desire toward 
inflation and exploitation at the expense of sound banking.’ This opinion 
he reinforced by quoting a cablegram of Acting-Governor Yeater to the secre. 
tary of war as follows :— 


Governor Yeater’s Cable 


In my judgment, the National Bank may be summarized as drifting 
with an indisciplined crew, without rudder, compass, or captain. The 
last American leaves this month. The bank needs a manager and heads 
of departments with banking experience and financial instincts. Stock 
has declined to 40. Believe bank solvent but merely on faith, without 
seeing or knowing. 

Such was the condition in which Mr. Coates found the bank, and which 
was made known to the authorities in Washington in the fall of 1920. Ags 
above stated this resulted in the bank being placed under new management 
in the following January. | 

‘“ Before the new management was installed, however, the republican 
party had been returned to power in the United States and it was evident 
that a new administration would be installed in the Philippines. The Wood- 
Forbes mission was appointed, and one phase of their investigations covered 
an‘examination of the Philippine National Bank by the well-known firm 
of Haskins & Sells. This examination was continued over nearly a year 
and the final report was received in Manila about June 15, 1922. 


Report of Haskins and Sells 


“A. PRELIMINARY REPORT: In order to supply information as 
a working basis for the mission Haskins & Sells rendered a preliminary report 
under date of June 11, 1921. The results of this preliminary survey revealed 
the fact that in their judgment the losses of the bank would reach the sum 
of P.47,000,000. Quoting from their report :— 

It is obvious, therefore, that the investment made by the Philippine 
government in the capital stock of the Philippine National Bank has 
been completely lost, while most of the deposits made therein must 
remain fixed indefinitely. As a result of the condition disclosed reserve 
(20 per cent. of each) required by law for the protection of the circulation 
and the demand deposits amount to approximately P.3,000,000, whereas 
the legal requirement is about P.23,000,000. 

Our examination thus far reveals the fact that the bank has op- 
erated during almost the entire period of its existence, prior to the ap- 
poitment of Mr. Wilson as manager, in violation of every principle 
which prudence, intelligence or even honesty could dictate.”’ 

“B. FINAL REPORT: 
“1. Losses.—The final report of the examiners summarized the 
principal losses as follows : 


* Loans and Discounts ..» P.60,889,000 


“ Exchange operations—Shanghai , 13,000,000 
‘* Losses on United States liberty bonds 1,200,000 
Total +» P.75,089,000 


Loans to Directors 

“2. Loans to Dtrecrors.—After citing the law relating to loans to 
directors there are listed loans made to interests owned or controlled entirely 
or in part by directors in the sum of P.7,219,207, of which the sum of P.2,987,- 
789 is estimated as losses. 

“3. Sugar CentTRALS.—With reference to the seven sugar centrals 
financed by the bank the examiners estimate that they owe the bank some- 
thing over P.40,000,000, ‘of which it is very doubtful whether P.25,000,000 
will be recovered. The planters who own these cane lands (mortgaged to 
the bank), as well as the majority of the shares of the centrals, owe the bank 
well over P.10,000,000 individually, secured by sugar shipments, lands and 
personal properties. Advances by the bank from May 19, 1921, up to 
February, 1922, aggregate about P.3,500,000 for new equipment, off-season 
expenses, payments to outside creditors, etc.’ | 

‘4, Loans to Cocoanut Om Companies.—Loans outstanding to oil 
companies at February, 1922, amounted to about P.23,700,000. In addition 
many loans were made on shares of stock of different oi] companies, a number 
of which are now insolvent. Particular attention is called to the affairs of 
the Philippine Vegetable Oil as indicating gross incompetence if not almost 
criminal carelessness. This company, with assets appraised by Haskins 
& Sells at about P.5,000,000, had borrowed from the bank P.17,251,000, 
and had incurred additional liabilities to others in the sum of P.13,750),000; 
totat habilities of P 31,001,000 supported by only P 5,000,000 assets. 


Aggregate Liabilities 
“The aggregate liabilities of these oil companies amounted to P.51,- 
810,000 as against assets estimated as P.21,000,000, an excess of Liabilities 
of P.30,810,000 over assets. “The manufacturing costs submitted for the 
year, 1920, indicate that, at the present price for oil and copra, most oi these 
companies cannot earn sufficient to pay the interest on the bank loens 
amounting to about P.1,900,000 per annum at 8 per cent., unless radical 

improvements are effected.’ | 
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‘This prediction has been fulfilled for, after investing considerable ad- 
ditional funds in the business, the bank, at the present writing, is foreclosing 
itg interests in all oil companies. | 

‘5. SHANGHAI LossEes.—The exchange losses of the Shanghai branch 
were incurred prior to 1921. These losses were the result of entirely un- 
necessary and purely speculative operations in exchange by the manager, 
Mr. J. W. Miller, a man with no banking experience who, very ill-advisedly, 
was placed in charge of the branch in Shanghai where other foreign banks 
place their most experienced exchange bankers. 

“The settlement of these operations involved a loss of about P.13,- 
000,000 of which the sum P.3,353,308 had been paid June 30, 1922. 

Details of these transactions were placed in the hands of the United 
States district attorney for appropriate action but no prosecution resulted 
because of the inability to get Mr. Miller within the jurisdiction of the court. 

“6, GENERAL COMMENTs.—‘The foreign department, which operated 
under the supervision of the Vice-President (M. 8. Concepcion), was found 
to be conducted very inefficiently and dishonestly, necessitating criminal 
action against the heads of the department. The collection department 
records were also in bad shape. Many overdue bills had accumulated and 
as a result of the laxity in the department considerable losses have accrued 
to the bank. The accounting of the bank generally has been extremely 
bad. Even where proper records had been devised they were generally 
carelessly and inaccurately kept. ‘There was no record to show the total 
liability of any customer, it being necessary to search through the different 
departments and consolidate the various items. . . . Loans were frequently 
made by Manila and also by one or more branches to the same customer, 
making it very difficult to determine the total obligation of any customer.’ 


Summary of Two Reports 


* Solvency—Coates Report :—No definite conclusion is drawn by Mr. 
Coates as to the solvency of insolvency of the bank as of November 30, 1919. 
Actually determined losses were sufficient to wipe out the entire surplus and 
to reduce capital (at that time P.12,980,000) to P.8,479,262. As against this 
amount of unimpaired capital he places P.24,204,990 doubtful loans, and 
there evidently was a serious question in his mind as to whether sufficient 
losses would not develop from these doubtful loans to wipe out the entire 
capital. 

“ Solvency—Haskins & Sells Report:—A year and half later, May 
19, 1921, Haskins & Sells show aggragate losses of P.75,089,000, while their 
consolidated balance sheet shows that the bank’s liabilities exceed its solvent 
assets by P.65,903,167. It is evident, therefore, that as the result of five 
years’ operations of the National Bank the entire capital stock of the bank, 
P.35,300,000 (of which the government owns P.32,000,000), had been lost as 
well as some P.30,600,000 of its P.60,016,345 (insular) deposits. 

* When the additional facts are taken into consideration, (a) That 
the assets of the bank, over and above its losses, must remain indefinitely 
tied up in frozen loans, (6) that the bank’s outstanding circulation amounted 
to P.41.019,701, and (c) that the required legal reserves for the protection 
of this circulation and some P.81,000,000 deposits were deficient by the 
sum of P.21,985,479, it is clearly evident that the bank is hopelessly insolvent. 





Causes Leading to Failure 


“In the terse opinion of Haskins & Sells the causes leading to failure 
were that the bank, during almost the entire period of its existence, was op- 
erated ‘in violation of every principle which prudence, intelligence, or even 
honesty could dictate.’ 

“ The opinion of Mr. Coates, while no less emphatic, was based upon an 
elaborate analysis. Starting under very favorable circumstances, the trained 
personnel of the bank was rapidly eliminated and the institution soon come 
to be officered and manned by men without experience or training in banking 
orin the tecflinical details of procedure. Bad as this was, it was made worse 
by a lamentable lack of responsibility, by political interference in matters 
of policy and administration, and by a woeful failure of proper supervision. 
In fact, the influence leading to failure were those which characterize, in 
general, the failure, under a democratic regimé, of government banking 
as well as of other ventures in the field of business where success is dependent 
upon individual initiative, efficiency, and responsibility. The economic 
fallacy underlying the failure of the Philippine National Bank is that govern- 
ment funds were lavishly used in feverish speculation in the marketing of 
products rather than in assisting in their production. Private capital was 
abundantly able to care for the former but not for the latter. 


Revaluation of Assets 


“The condition of hopeless insolvency revealed by the Haskins & Sells 
report indicates the necessity for immediate action. The present situation 
is fraught with serious danger to the government, especially in view of the 
bank’s large outstanding circulation which it is unable to redeem in lawful 
money as required by law. 

” However, in view of the startling nature of the Haskins & Sells report 
and in order that we might proceed with a greater degree of assurance, it has 

en deemed advisable to check their estimate of losses by a reappraisement 
of the bank’s assets. I have, therefore, during the last three months, largely 
with the assistance of Mr. Leon H. Martin, a trained banker as well as an 
*xperienced National Bank examiner, made such a revaluation and the results 
are given below. 

“The revaluation- of the assets of the Philippine National Bank was 

made as of June 30, 1922, or a little over thirteen months after the examin- 
ation of Haskins & Sells (May 19, 1921). 
_ . The nominal condition of the bank as of June 30, 1922, is reflected 
m the following consolidated report of the bank which has been condensed 
from the more detailed official statement of the insular auditor’s represent- 
ative in the bank, Mr. H. 8, House:— : 
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CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF CONDITION OF THE 
PHILIPPINE NATIONAL BANK AS OF JUNE 30, 1922. 
ASSETS. 


Loans, discounts, overdrafts and Accounts Receivable ..-P 141,964, 793.06 
Bonds and other Investments ... fhe ie ole ... 2,875,993.46 
Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures 1,145,116.75 
Reserve Cash are Re ae 632,152.12 
Checks and other Cash Items 546,639.95 
Due from Banks ... ea 1,858,993.45 
Due from sugar shipments 3, 710,000.00 
Miscellaneous Assets a5 = na 442,583.86 
Profit and Loss (Unrecoverable assets) 14,280,377.03 

Total ...P167,456,649.68 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital Stock Paid up ... ... 
Deposits: Insular Government 


.. ass «nsP 35,300,000.00 
..P 47.543,913.47 


Prov. and Munc. Govts. ... 15,281,820.09 

Individual Pe = 10,591,120.23 

Time Deposits 8,208,422.92 
——-- 81,625,276.70 
Circulation outstanding ie 30, 758,230.50 
Reserves for taxes, etc. Race 399,354.52 
Cash Letters of Credit outstanding 4,283,535.17 
Acceptances outstanding ‘ 4,230,828.62 
Due to Banks wag — a 704,269.77 
Due to Branches and Head Office 3,941.662.04 
Notes Payable | - — 9,646 ,692.48 
Accounts Payable 630,943.53 
Miscellaneous liabilities 135,856.35 
Total ---P167,456,649.68 

CONTINGENT LIABILITIES. 

Accepted time drafts outstanding a 350,000.00 
Customer's Letters of Credit, outstanding 4.656,935.03 
Exchange contracts «d wae _ 2,511,391.20 
Items for collection 2,005,252.97 


Total ease ae ane P 9,523,579.20 
‘““ Sommed up briefly the results of the revaluation of the bank’s assets 
show the following condition :— 


Acknowledged losses in Profit and Loss Aeccoun .-- P14,280,377.03 


Losses on loans to Sugar Centrals ous sae 14,974,346.49 
Losses on loans to Cocoanut Oil Mills ... 14,727,536.46 
Losses on Miscellaneous loans ... _ ... 16,001,239.66 
Losses at various Branches, estimated ... 2,000,000.00 
Losses on Miscellaneous Assets ... ee 1.108,138.82 
Total losses ... P63,091,638.46 
Very slow loans... ae eae tm a evs 11,659,016.38 
Doubtful loans... ee wn, ES sig 2s = -..  4,683,562.07 
Long time loans ... as = sine iis | 6,141,759.10 
Loans on which no interest is charged P22,155,000 
Assets unquestioned at present time — 81,880,673.67 
Total Books Assets ---P167,456,649.68 


Entire Investment Lost 


‘‘ In order to make the above estimate of losses (P63,091,638) comparable 
with the estimate of Haskins & Sells there must be added the losses written 
off by the bank between May 19,1921 and June 30, 1922 from reserves carried 
on the bank’s books as of the former date. This makes a total of estimated 
and actual losses of P63,091,638 plus P11,600,000 or P74,091,000 as of June 
30, 1922, as compared with P75,089,000 losses estimated by Haskins and 
Selis as of May 19,1921. 

‘“*In other words the government has lost its entire investment in the 
capital stock of the bank as well as about 60 per cent. of its deposits remaining 
in the bank. 

“Considering the remainder of the assets, after losses are deducted, it 
will be noted that P11,659,016.38 are closed as particularly slow and difficult 
of working out, P4,683,562.07 are closed as of doubtful value, upon which 
considerable losses will no doubt accrue, while P6,141,759.10 are classed as long 
time loans. This latter amount represents loans secured by real estate, 
probably of sufficient value to liquidate the loans if purchasers could be found, 
which is, of course, very improbably. If these loans could be amortized over 
a period of 20 to 30 years and carefully watched it is probable that the larger 
part could be realized upon. 

“The fixed character of the bank’s loans is further emphasized by the 
fact that there are loans in the amount of P22,155,000 upon which the bank 
is charging no interest. This of itself represents, at 8 per cent., an annual 
loss of P1,772,000. 





Legal Reserves Gone 


‘* As a further indication of the non-liquid condition of the bank, it is to 
be noted that on June 30, 1922, the bank should have held legal reserves of 
P12,229,719 against its P30,758,230 circulating notes and P81,625,276 
deposits. In actual fact it held a lawful reserve of only P182,022, or a de- 
ficiency of P12,047,696. 
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** Under the conditions as above revealed there is only one conclusion 
to be drawn, viz., that the Philippine National Bank is hopelessly insolvent. 

‘* In making the above reappraisement of the bank’s assets, the examiners 
have been very conservative, and have based their judgment upon all the 
information available. In this connection it should be stated that experience 
in examining the other Manila banks has thrown much light upon the condition 
of the loans of the National Bank which has never before been available. 
They do not claim that their judgment is infallible. However, the fact that the 
results of the reappraisement of the bank’s assets are practically confirmed by 
the estimate made by Haskins & Sells as the result of nearly a year’s investga- 
tion on their part, leads to the belief that we have arrived at conclusion upon 
which it is safe to proceed. 


Recent Operations of Bank 


“The Coates report was not conclusive as to insolvency, but upon the 
facts revealed the bank was placed under the management of an experienced 
American banker with an advisory corps of four Americans tramed in banking 
practice. The new regime entered upon its duties believing that it was pos- 
sible to rehabilitate the bank. The administration has been reorganized, 
undesirable personnel has been eliminated and several persons convicted of 
criminal offenses. ‘The bank’s securities have been put in better shape and new 
securities taken where possible. These efforts have undoubtedly resulted in 
saving the government considerable money. 

Early the process, February, 1921, the government attempted to 
strengthen the position of the bank by increasing its capital to P35,300,000, 
but as the capital account was increased by a book entry transferring govern- 
ment deposits (P23,082,860) to capital, no actual relief was thus obtained save 
in the inverest which the bank would otherwise have paid on the deposits so 
transferred. | 

‘In order to meet the demands of the government for the return of its 
deposits and in order that the bank might advance large sums to the sugar 
centrals, sugar planters and oil interests, the liquid loans of the bank have been 
collected, its United States bonds largely sold, its cash holdings, reduced to an 
unsafe minimum, balances due from other banks called in, and its circulation 
increased. As far as these funds were returned to the government this use 
was justified. The use of such funds, however, in an attempt to improve the 
condition of seriously involved debtors, has, I am convinced, not been justified 
and I do not believe the bank’s position on the whole has been strengthened 
by thus “‘ throwing good money after bad.” 


Bled Dry of Assets 


* The net result of the policy pursued is that, between the urgent de- 
mands of the government for the return of its deposits and the demands of the 
sugar, oil and other interests, the bank has been bled dry of its liquid assets, 
practically no reserves are held in support of its P32,000,000 circulation and its 
P81,500,000 deposits, while the assets remaining to be liquidated are tied up 
solidly—frozen. It is very questionable whether the bank, in the future, will 
be able to meet the requirement of the government for a sufficient sum an- 
nually to compensate the government for the interest and sinking funds on the 
bonds it has recently been forced to issue because of the former mism rement 
of the bank. However, should it be so fortunate as to be able to do this, it 
would be so depleted of funds that it could transact no business with the 
general public. 

** Government necessity, and the policy of the management in reinvesting 
proceeds of liquidatioh in the hope of * working out ’ its frozen assets, together 
with its tremendous losses, have brought about a condition under which the 
bank is now operating at a loss in doing practically nothing but financing the 
affairs of debtors who are themselves in various stages of insolvency. This 
in spite of the fact that the bank has been operating with the financial ad- 
vantage of having to maintain no reserve (required about P.12,000,000), an 
advantage of about P.720,000 per annum. 


Interest of Debtors 


“In spite of the painstaking effort which have been made to remedy its 
affairs in the last two years the position of the bank has thus become day by 
day more hopeless. It has been impossible to overcome the damage wrought 
by former management, and the bank to-day is laboring under the false pre- 
tense of doing business with the public, whereas its business is almost entirely 
confined to the interests of its debtors who persistently ask that they be 
indefinitely financed by government funds while the government is forced 
to curtail its legitimate and vital necessities because of the lack of funds thus 
used. The ever present and inevitable protest and outery of the debtors class 
against a policy of daflation (liquidation) has materially retarded the process. 
These debtors have persistently urged, and are largely responsible for such 
feeling as exists, that the bank must be kept indefinitely in business. Ob- 
viously, as a class, they are demonstrated ‘failures’ in the field of business. 
It was only through sheer ignorance of banking principles that they were set 
up in business in the first place with government funds and it is little less 
than criminal to continue them in business with government funds when the 
health and sanitation of the people of the islands is seriously suffering because 
of such use of funds. 

“ It-is very apparent, therefore, that nothing is to be gained by keeping 
up the false pretense of doing a banking business with the public, and this at 
aloss. As a matter of fact the bank, at the present time, is not functioning 
as a bank but rather as an organization devoted almost exclusively to hand- 
ling the affairs of a large number of more or less insolvent business concerns 
and individuais. There is thus nothing which cannot be gained by closing 
it to the public and converting it into a special corporation for the gradual 
liquidation of its frozen assets. The government would, in this manner, not 
be put in the false and vicious position of maintaining one standard of busi- 
ness law and ethics for its own institution while at the same time forcing 
another higher and more rigid standard upon private business. Not only is 
the present position of the government unjust in this respect but I am also 
convinced that the courts would hold it to be illegal. The present attitude 
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of tle government toward the bank is now being made use of to discourage 
the coming of much needed capital to the islands. I know of no argumen; 
more potent in this respect. a 


The Problem of the Bank 


‘The bank has been legally and morally dead for at least two yeap 
though it has been necessary to inject into its palsied body a semblance of lif, 
on account of its and the government’s inability to repay the immense loap 
from the people in the form of its outstanding circulation (now about P39. 
000,000) as well as to restore individual deposits in the approximate sum of 
P.15,800,000, and provincial and municipal deposits in the sum of P.18,28) . 
000 . 


“Summarized briefly, as of June 30, 1922, the government is confronted 
with a National bank, of whose stock it owns approximately 92 per cent., jn 
the following conditions :— 

(a) Its capital of P.35,300,000 entirely wiped out by losses and with 
assets insufficient to meet its remaining liabilities by P.27,791,638. 

(6) An outstanding circulation of some P.32,000,000, representing 
a loan from the people, protected by practically no legal or other cash 
reserves, and which can only be redeemed by the slow liquidation of 
frozen assets. 

(c) Deposits due to the insular government in the sum of P.47,543. 
000 due to provinces and municipalities in the sum of P.18,281,000, and 
due to individuals in the sum of P.15,800,000 ; a total of P.81,625,000, 
protected by practically no legal or other cash reserves, and which can 
only be repaid by slow liquidation of frozen assets. 

(Note——The above distribution of deposits is based upon more 
recent reports than those of June 30, 1922). 

(z) A bank which, by its inability to be of service, has been deserted 
by practically all customers, whose business is worth while, and con- 
sequently 

(e) A bank serving practically none but those whose business is 
seriously involved or verging upon or actually bankrupt. 

(f) A bank whose liquid assets have been collected, and whose re- 
maining assets are invested in long time, non-liquid, and capital loans 
which must remain so fixed for an indefinite period, 

(g) A bank, practically owned by the government, operating at 
an actual loss in accordance with the auditor’s report for September 30, 
1922, and in open flagrant violation of the law which it forces privately 
capitalized banks to observe. 

(hk) A bank whose reputation, as far as the outside world is concernea, 
is irretrievably lost. | 

(7) A bank whose entire history, from the day of its opening down to 
the present time, has been a conclusive demonstration of the fallacy of 
the government entering a business which is abundantly financed by 
private capital and efficiently conducted. 


Receivership Justified 


“Obviously a private bank in such a condition would have been placed in 
the hands of a receiver for immediate liquidation as soon as the fact were 
known. As a matter of fact the government has had ample evidence for 
taking such action since July, 1921. This evidence was made conclusive by 
the final report of Haskins & Sells in June, 1922, and still further confirmed 
by a careful reappraisement of assets made as of June 30, 1922. 

“Unpleasant and as unfortunate as it may be, it is well to squarely face 
the demonstrated fact that a government owned and operated bank has been 
a complete failure for which both Americans and Filipinos have been respon- 
sible. I have no hesitancy, therefore, in recommending that the bank be 
closed to the public as soon as proper provision can be made for the repay- 
ment of individual, provincial and municipal deposits, for the protection of 
its outstanding circulation, for the proper administration of relief to agricul- 
ture, and that the bank be transformed into a special corporation whose 
operations shall be confined to handling the affairs of all debtor corporations, 
firms, and individuals in such manner as will result in the greatest returns 
to the government and the least disturbance to business conditions. This 
would enable its affairs to be liquidated as a going concern, remove the many 
present elements of danger, and place the government square with the world. 

“In confirmation of this position I desire to quote the very pertinent 
opinion of Mr. Robert L. Herrick who, at your request, was sent out here to 
make a careful investigation of government finances. Mr. Herrick, as you are 
aware, is one of the most eminent financial and banking authorities in the 
great eastern financial centre of the United States; a man with long and 
successful experience in rehabilitating the affairs of some of the largest 
American corporation. He gives his opinion as follows : 


Herrick’s Opinion 
“This bank, I think, should be liquidated. If it is made strong 
again by putting government money in it, it will become weak again, 
as a result of injudic*ous loans. I do not believe ‘t possible to run it 
under government management, and run it well and safely as a bank. 
This is not because I particularly distrust Philippine management for 
I assume exactly the same thing would take place here (United States) 
if we started a government bank. Unavoidably, with government 
management and more or less political influence, or indifference or lack 
of competence on the part of managers appointed by the government, 
such a bank would absorb ail of the dead loans of the surrounding country, 
and the other banks would do their best to help such absorption by 
leading their unsatisfactory customers right over to the doot of the new 
bank. Such a thing would happen here and all over the world, and 
surely it must happen in the Philippines. } 
_ “With regard to restricting its functions and then keeping it alive, 
I believe the answer is that all the good it could do with restricted func- 
tions can be accomplished in some other awy, and that 1t would be difficult 
to keep it on a restricted basis, and it is much safer to get rid of it finally 
winding it up.” 
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Closing the Bank 

«Tam well aware of the justifiable feeling of the Filipino people that they 
should have a bank distinctly their own. Other nationalities have banks 
catering to their particular needs. There is no valid reason why Filipinos 
likewise should not have a bank of theirown. But, in view of the unfortunate 
and inevitable failure of the National bank, it should, like the banks of other 
nationalities, be a private bank. If the Filipino people are ever to achieve 
fnancial success they must cease to lean upon a paternalistic government, and 
clearly recognize the almost universally demonstrated fact that the people, 
through the agency of government, cannot accomplish collectively, in the 
affairs of business, that which they cannot accomplish individually through 
their own initiative and ability. 

‘T have great confidence in the latent ability of the Filipino people to 
transact an increasingly larger part of their own business. But progress 
must necessarily be slow in view of the fact that, in entering the new world 
of business, they must match their wits against the keenest minded men of 
a business world of age long training. This subject will be referred to later. 

“The closing of the bank requires the careful consideration of many im- 
portant factors. 


Limitation of Banking Facilities 


‘Tt is the general opinion among bankers and business men, and borne 
out by statistics, that the banking facilities of the islands, aside from the 
National bank, are far in excess of needs. In fact it hardly seems possible 
that there is sufficient business to make possible the successful operation of 
the present banks. The closing of the National bank would, therefore, 
deprive no one of ample banking facilities. 

“In fact, in the light of experience, the islands would have been infinit 
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better off without such facilities as have been supplied by the National-bank.. 


Further, the bank in its present condition is unable to finance any but those 
heavily indefied to it and even these on a very limited scale. Nearly every 
eustomer whose business is worth while has been forced to transfer his 
business to other banks, and the bank has been left with a very undesirable 
residuum. 


Provision for Paying Depositors 


“There are at the present writing (October 20, 1922), approximately 
P.11,722,000 of individual depOsits, and arrangements must be made for 
their payment in full before the bank can be closed. 

‘In addition the bank holds deposits of provinces and municipalities 
in the approximate sum of P.19,192,000. These deposits represent the work- 
ing balances of these organizations. Should the bank be transformed into 
a special corporation as above recommended, such corporation could be al- 
lowed to continue to handle the funds of provinces and municipalities until 
such time as the proceeds of liquidation would enable it to repay these de- 
posits in full. 

“There remains to be considered the provision for paying individual 
depositors. The most feasable method of raising funds for this purpose would 
be the sale of the bank’s interests in the sugar centrals and various oil com- 
panies. 

‘ First, as to the Sugar Centrals.—On June 30, 1922, the centrals owed 
the bank approximately P.43,500,000. Without going into the details of 
costs of production, overhead expenses, volume of product, etc. (for which 
see former reports), it is plainly evident that the centrals, under government 
management and control, and on the probable average price of sugar, will 
not be able to do more than meet their current expenses including upkeep, 
depreciation and interest. Indeed they will be exceedingly fortunate to be 
able to do even this much. It is a well known fact that, under private owner- 
ship with a much lower capitalization, with the most skiliful management indi- 
vidual initiative can provide, sugar centrals can, with difficulty, keep their 
capital investment intact and earn an average yearly net return of say 6 
per cent. How, then, under the universally recognized handicap of govern- 
ment ownership, with a capitalization at least 40 per cent. greater than normal, 
can the centrals be expected to do more than, or even as much as, privately 


owned centrals 7? 
Unheard of Feat 


“If the sugar centrals, then, will be fortunate in being able to provide 
for up-keep and to meet annual interest charges, what hope is there that they 
will in addition be able to repay the bank their entire capitalization. Such 
a feat is practically unknown in the annals of private finance, to say nothing 
of government operated enterprises. | 

‘Even if the Centrals could accomplish the unheard of feat, say m 
twenty-five years, it would be infinitely better to sell them on a fifty per cent. 
basis for cash, for the amount realized would be worth much more to the 
government now than the full amount in twenty-five years ; to say nothing 
of the vicissitudes and uncertainties of the government being involved in the 
sugar business all this time. ; 

‘Neither can it be expected that the sugar planters will be able, out 
of their profits, to purchase the centrals. At least they cannot do this 
until they have first paidtheir present heavy obligations to the bank, esti- 
mated at approximately P.15,000,000. Judging from past experience this 
latter will be an exceedingly slow process. 3 

“Under these conditions the obvious thing to do is to sell the centrais 
to private interests. I am convinced that this can be done, and under con- 
ditions much more favorable to the planters themselves. Under present 
arrangements the planters must pay the bank the entire amount owed the 
bank by the centrals P.43,500,000, and until it were paid their farms would 
be under mortgages to the bank. Under a proposed sale to private interests 
the planters would be freed at once from their mortgages and-would be able 
to repurchase the centrals, if they so desired, at the price paid for them by 
private interests, say P.22,000,000, plus the necessary capital additions made 
in the meantime, or say P.25,000,000, as compared with the P.43,500,000 
they will have to pay under present arrangements. 
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‘Second, as to the Oil Interests.—These were, on June 30, 1922, in- 
debted to the bank in the sum of P.24,727,536 as compared with P.23,710,000 
of May 19, 1921. The increase represents an ineffectual effort to “ work- 
out the oil indebtedness. The bank’s entire interests in oil should be sold 
for what they will bring for ac§ual cash. Under no conditions should the 
government be put in the position of assuming the ultimate risk by permit- 
ting any one to supply the working capital in an attempt “ work-out ” the 
proposition by which the experimentors would come to own the properties if 
successful while the government would gain become the owner if the process 
were unsuccessful. ‘ 

‘“‘T believe the bank would be fortunate to receive P.10,000,000 in cash 
for its present interest of approximately P.24,000,000. | | 

‘Tf a sale of the sugar and oil interests as above indicated could be 
affected, the net returns, some P.32,000,000, would enable individual, pro- 
vincial, and municipal depositors to be paid in full. | 


Provision for Circulation 


“Again the bank cannot be closed without some satisfactory provision 
for its P.32,000,000 circulation. This could be effected by the legislature 
guaranteeing the ultimate redemption of the notes. If they circulate freely 
now with the bank in its present condition they would circulate equally as 
freely with the added guaranty of the government behind them. The notes 
should be redeemed as rapidly as possible from the proceeds of liquidation 
as, unsupported by reserves, they are a constant menace to business stability 
and the operation of our currency system. For instance : 

“If the government should be forced to sell say, $12,000,000 exchange 
before the balance of trade turned in our favor, the treasury certificates in 
circulation would be reduced to such a point that the banks would find it 
impossible to keep their resources in such certificates. The result would be 
that reserves would have to be kept in bank notes, which, being unredeem- 
able in money of intrinsic value, would be merely a paper reserve, and our 
entire business structure would thus come to rest upon a fixtitious paper 
reserve, than which nothing could be more dangerous. 


Danger to Business Conditions 


‘“ The winding up of the affairs of an institution of such wide ramifications 
must inevitably work a hardship upon some people. However, if the bank 
were converted into a special corporation, as recommended, no greater hard- 
ship would be worked upon anybody than if the bank continued the same 
process. The severity of liquidation could be gaged, as at present, in such a 
manner as to prevent any undue disturbance to business conditions in general. 

‘The payment of depositors in full and the guaranteeing of the redemp- 
tion of the bank’s circulation would prevent any ill-effects upon their banks. 

“With the present banks competing eagerly for business, it is evident 
that every business man, regardless of his nationality, can obtain at the 
present time banking facilities for a sound bankable proposition. Other 
banks should not be criticized for turning down such propositions as were 
formerly acceptable to the Philippine National Bank and which brought about 
its downfall. However, if Filipino business men feel that they should have 
their own banking institution there is no valid reason against it. But, as 
before stated, it should be a purely private institution. It would not require 
a large capital. I believe a capital of P.1,000,000 would be ample for some 
years to come, and that this, with such deposits as it would obtain, would be 
ample to finance Filipino business men. They, as well as others, have leaned 
upon a ‘ broken reed’ in the past. It is time for them to throw away crutches 
and stand on their own feet if they ever expect to handle any large share o 


Provision for Agricultural Relief 


“The closing of the bank will make necessary the establishing of an 
institution to promote agriculture. In fact the urgent needs of agriculture 
demand the establishment of such an institution at the earliest possible date 
regardiess of the ultimate disposition of the Philippine National Bank. The 
continuance of the National Bank for this purpose is out of the question. 

** First, because agricultural relief is dependent upon securing large sums 
of long time money through the sale of farm loan bonds, and it would be 
absolutely impossible to float bonds in the United States over the name of the 
National Bank whose reputation is irretrievably lost. 

** Second, though no further argument is necessary, I am fully convinced 
from the results of careful examination of- branches of the bank in favored 
localities that the bank’s efforts to assist agriculture have, as a whole, been 
more of a detriment than a benefit to the real interests of the farming com- 
munity, and that it has created obstacles in the way of well considered scienti- 
fic relief to agriculture which it cannot overcome itself and which will seriously 
handicap legitimate relief for some time to come. The whole atmosphere of 
the bank since its foundation has been one of the exceeding laxness, indiffer- 
ence, and carelessness in granting loans to farmers, in watching to see that the 
funds were not used for illegitimate purposes, and in inculcating a sense of 
responsibility for the prompt meeting of obligations. The personnel of the 
bank is so permeated with such false ideals that it would not only be useless 
but also dangerous in administrating scientific relief to agriculture. The new 
institution should be entirely free from these dangers as well as from any 
connection with the unpleasant details inevitably connected with the liquida- 
tion of many ill-considered agricultural loans. 


Agricultural Bank 


“* I have, therefore, prepared, with the valuable assistance of the secretary 
of agriculture and natural resources and already submitted to you, a bill for 
the establishment of such an institution embodying the best features of similar 


successful institutions in other countries, adjusted to meet local customs and 


conventions. 
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_ “Tt is very probable it may be urged in opposition that this is another 
government venture in the field of business. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this is a field which is not covered by private capital. Early in 
1904, I assisted in the preparation of a bill for an agricultural bank in the Phil- 
ippine Islands which was based upon the idea of encouraging private capital 
to undertake this function by guaranteeing a minimum net return to such 
capital. The attempt resulted in failure. Nearly every other progressive 
country has found the establishment of a government institution for this pur- 
pose necessary. Even the United States, where government ventures in 
business have been particularly unfortunate, has found it necessary to assist 
agriculture through the establishment of a federal farm loan system. 

“I trust this bill will meet with your favorable consideration and that 
it may be transmitted to the present legislature with your recommendation 
for its prompt enactment into law. 


When Shall the Bank be Closed 


‘“As before stated it cannot be closed until provision is made for the 
payment of individual depositors in full. The sale of the sugar centrals and 
oil interests would provide the funds for this purpose, but though tentative 
negotiations are now under way it will take considerable time to arrive at 
and effect a satisfactory sale. 

‘In the meantime it will be necessary for the bank to continue in business 
on a restricted basis. In my judgment, however, it would be a very serious 
mistake to continue it in business for a longer time than is necessary to deter- 
mine whether the sugar centrals and oil interests can be sold. At that time, 
if the central and oil interests have not been or cannot be sold, the special 
gold reserve which the government holds for emergencies should be used to 
repay depositors, the bank definitely closed to the public as a going concern, 
and converted into a special corporation as above recommended. 

‘“‘In presenting the above analysis of the situation I have had in mind 
solely what I consider to be the best and permanent interests of the Filipino 
people. My conclusions have been reached without reference to considerations 
of personalities or national pride. Under all conditions, it is best to know the 
truth and to be guided by its application. 

‘“* Respectfully submitted, | 
“(Sgd.) BEN F. WRIGHT, 
‘Special Bank Exammer. 
‘‘ Manila, November 20, 1922.” 


30,000,000 Cigarettes Daily 


The Nanyang Brothers Tobacco Company 


N example of what Chinese industry and enterprise can 
achieve is furnished by the success of the Nanyang Brothers 
Tobacco Company, which last year paid dividends amounting 

to fourteen per cent. on nominal shares of $20. 

Less than eighteen years ago, says the Hongkong Telegraph, 
the Company was started in a small way in the colony, To-day 
it has assumed the position of China’s biggest native purveyors 
of tobacco products, with funds and property swollen to well near 
$20,000,000. The dividend it paid out to shareholders last year 
was $3.20, and there are expectations of an even greater return this 
year, increased costs of production and labor notwithstanding. 

This remarkable development of what has become one of the 
colony’s chief industries is viewed as a phenomenon by those 
who recall the circumstances which saw the starting of the Company 
eighteen years ago. The difficulties usually besetting the path of 
the pioneer enterprise included in the case of Nanyang Brothers 
competition against companies which had already established a 
firm market for their products in China. The history of Nanyang 
Tobacco Co. in this connection is like those of other pioneer under- 
takings. It had its ups and downs, but, once established on a 
sound business foundation which came with experience, success was 
assured. 

When in 1908 the small concern that operated a factory on the 
Wanchai Praya failed for the second time as a limited company, 
the shareholders then already drawn for the second time into an 
expenditure of $100,000 on the industry and receiving none of the 
promised profits, resolved on a complete winding-up, and in due 
course the machinery and property was put up for public auction. 
It was then that the Nanyang Brothers did a remarkable thing. 
They bought the machinery for what it was worth—which was very 
little in that period of depression—and proceeded to give another 
instance of that optimism which was to carry them through to the 
gaol desired. 
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Uncle Kan Ning-shek, who was blessed with ample wealth, 
allowed himself to be infected with the optimism of his nephews 
(Kan Chiu-nan and Kan Yuk-lee) to the extent that he cheer. 
fully put up the new capital required to place the concern on a 
sound business footing. Investigating the causes of the previous 
failures, it was discovered that what was really behind it all was the 
standard of the products manufactured. These were in quality 
far behind those put on the market by competitors. It was towards 
remedying this defect that the two brothers now concentrated their 
efforts. Native tobacco, such as grown in North China where the 
raw material was principally secured, lacked the flavor demanded 
by consumers. It was necessary to improve the flavor by blend. 
ing with other growths, and an agreeable mixture was achieved 
by the introduction of a small percentage of Virginia leaf. A 
system of buying, and distribution of sales was organized ; and, 
backed by an increased output made possible with new and 
improved machinery, the Nanyang Brothers Tobacco Company, 
really originating with the old Canton Nanyang Brothers Tobacco 
Company, slowly but surely pushed forward its business, 
gaining, with the improved quality of its products, the favor of 
the Chinese smoker, and thus a firm place amongst the four 
hundred milhons of China’s population. 

For the Kan family, the business had now become a sound 
investment, and the co-operation of a third brother had to be 
secured. He came from Saigon in 1916 and joined the family 
directorate which had by this time been reinforced by a fourth 
member, Kam Hong-chin, a son of that benevolent uncle who had 
so kindly come to the rescue when the fortunes of the brothers 
were at low ebb. The partners had to be content at first with 
small profits on a limited output, and the real progress from 
dividend point of view can be said to commence from the reorgani- 
zation of the Company from a private family concern into a public 
limited liability company. 

The plant in 1919 had produced a daily output of four million 
cigarettes and was on the way to producing more when the brothers 
found themselves up against a proposition. The effects of the 
anti-Japanese boycott were felt by almost every Chinese merchant 
of any good standing. In the case of the Nanyang Brothers these 
had taken the form of a mischievous rumor that the controlling 
interest in the Company was in the hands of Japanese. How this 
damaging assertion could originate only those who took the trouble 
to examine closely into the psychological side of the movement 
could give an explanation. At any rate, dependant as the Nanyang 
Brothers were on the goodwill of their large army of Chinese custo- 
mers for the promotion of their business, such a report could not be 
ignored. So in due course the Chinese public were invited to look 
into the articles of association and subscribe, according to their 
means, to the new public limited liability company of Nanyang 
Brothers. 

Since 1920, the Company has prospered exceedingly under its 
new status. With the growth of business the necessity was felt of 
having a factory established also in Shanghai, and though this 
branch started out very late in the day, its output is already double 
that turned out by the factories at Wanchai. The combined 
output per day amounted to 30,000,000 cigarettes. This is 4 
good figure, and, considering that all the plants are being kept 
working at full pressure, it must be realized that the demand for 
Nanyang Brothers’ products is growing. 

_ The Wing Fat Printing Company a couple of years back was 
started as a subsidiary company for the printing and making up 
of packages for the dozen or so different brands of smokes manu- 
factured by the Nanyang Company. In line with this progressivé 
tendency was the establishment of a factory at Causeway Bay for 
the manufacture of tins. This now turns out 10,000 pieces a day 
and, incidentally, gives employment to nearly a thousand hands. 
The Company had also acquired some 50,000 square feet of land 
situated at the Bowrington Canal for an extension of their present 
plant. Work at putting together the new buildings will commence 
shortly and when these are completed the tin factory will be removed 
to this new location. Property values since the boom com menced 
have increased the assets of the Company and it is now estimated 
that the Company holds property and funds amounting in valve 
to $20,000,000. In line with the progress of the concern, the amount 
of dividends paid out at each end of the financial year has steadily 
increased. At one time the value of Nanyang Tobacco shares 10s 
to as much as $45, on a par value of $20. 
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The Testing of Railway Couplings 


A ESSRS. W. & T. Avery, Ltd., at their Birmingham works have 
\ just completed a large impact testing machine for the purpose 
of testing railway screw couplings, three link wagon couplings 

and draw bars, by impact. The machine, which has been specially 
constiucted for The Alipore Test House, Calcutta, follows largely 
on similar lines to the machine installed at the National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex, for a like purpose, although 
several improvements in the details of the machine have been made 


where thought desirable. 
Figure 1 shows the general 


arrangement of the machine, . 


while Figure 2 gives a view 
down the centre of the machine. 
showing the coupling in posi- 
tion ready for the test. The 
friction brake described later 
is also shown, also the striking 
buffers on the pendulum 
hammer. 

It will be seen fiom the 
illustrations that the mechine 
consists of a pendulum hammer 
and a suspended anvil, both of 
which are carried upon ball- 
hearings mounted upon one 
common shaft, the whole being 
supported within a large double 
sided frame built up of rolled 
steel sections, 

The pendulum hammer 
weighs 2 tons and is raised toa 
maximum height of 24-ft. The 
full maximum capacity of the 
machine is thus equal to 
5-ft.-tons. The raising of the 
pendulum from its vertical 
position is effected through the 
medium of a motor-driven 
winch. The suspended anvil 
weighs 44 tons and is a “U” 
shaped casting through which 
the pendulum hammer can 
swing quite freely. The coup- 
lng under test is connected 
at one end to a central screw 
upon the anvil and at the other 
it is attached to a steel 
crossbridge which is provided 
with two hardened steel buffers. 
This crossbridge is carried upon 
the anvil by means of a hinged 
bracket which is provided with 
two straining screws by which 
an initial load of I ton is ap- 
plied to the coupling prior to 
the test. | 

A special feature of the 
machine is the friction brake 
which is connected to the anvil. 
This brake consists of two flat 
steel reins which pess between 
strips of ‘‘ Ferodo ”’ material. 
By the side adjustment of a 
series of steel coil springs the 
friction of the brake can be so 
adjusted that it will give the 
maximum frictional resistance 
of 12 tons. The pendulum 
hammer ig provided with two 
steel buffer faces, which, on 
the downward spring of the 
Pendulum, strike against the 
buffers of the above-mentioned 
‘rossbridge, thus applying an 
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impact-tensile test to the coupling. The energy of the blow is 
partly absorbed by the friction brake and the suspended anvil re- 
spectively, the remainder being taken up by the coupling itself. 

In the event of the coupling breaking under the blow the 
pendulum hammer will swing past the vertical and will travel up 
two circular tracks which are fitted with teeth. Two spring pawls 
upon the hammer fall into these teeth when the pendulum comes to 
rest and so prevents its return. 


The machine complies with the conditions laid down by The 
India Office for the testing of couplings, n which, particular con- 


sideration is given to the fact that the coupling must withstand 








without fracture, three blows 
of 5-ft.-tons, and must not ex- 
ceed certain limits laid down 
as regards extension and de- 
formation. On the completion 
of the machine careful calibra- 
tion tests were carried out at 
Messrs. Avery’s works and 2 
number of couplings subjected 
to test. 








Rails and Sleepers 
Laid Over 1 Mile 
a Day 


FYE extension work on the 
Taonan line beyond Cheng- 
chiatun has progressed 

about 53 miles. For the pre- 

paration of the road-bed, about 

3,500 coolies are employed. 

This rapid progress is principal- 

ly due to the use of a rail-laying 

machine, the first of its kind 
imported from America, which 
is worked by a gang of about 

500 coolies for laying sleepers 

and rails. This new machine 

may be employed with advant- 
age in an expanse of level plain, 
such as lies on the Taonan Rail- 

way route. By this means, a 

track of 1 mile or 14 miles a 

day may be laid. It is the 

first machine of this type ever 
brought to play in railway con- 
struction, in which the Japanese 
have been concerned. 

The officials of the S.M.R. 

Co. and the East Asia Enter- 
prise Company, who are con- 
nected with the construction 
work, live inside some thirty 
goods-cars, moving forward as 
the work advances. The con- 
struction of the I41 mile 
section from Chengchiatun to 
Taonan is expected to be finish- 
ed in October, and the same 
section will be opened to train 
operation by the end of that 
month. As regards the new 
station buildings along the 
section (the number of the 
stations being 14 or so), they 
will take the remainder of the 
current year to complete, 


Forests in the Basin of the Ussuri River 


By Ivan Booshkoff 


NHE basin of the river Ussuri, within the Russian territory, 
extends from the western slopes of the Sikhot-Alin range in 
the east and the plains of the Hanka lake district in the south 

to the borders of China (Manchuria) in the west and the Amur river 
in the north. The total area is 14 to 15 millions dessiatines. The 
river Ussuri is formed from the confluence of the rivers Ulakhe and 
Daubikhe, the sources of which take their origin in the eastern 
branches of the southern corner of Sikhot-Alin. The length of the 
Ussuri from the confluence of the two rivers is about 500 versts. 
The tributaries of the Ussuri river from the west are the rivers 
- Sungachi, coming from the lake Hanka, then follow Iman, Bikin, 
Podkhorenok, Hor, Kia, and a few other rivers. Iman is about 

300 versts long, Bikin about 400 and Hor about 350 versts. 

The basin of the Ussuri river is in a mountainous country. In 
the northern part of the basin, from the Amur to the confluence of 
the rivers Ulakhe and Daubikhe representing to total area of 8 to 9 
millions dessiatines, about 68 per cent. of the area is mountainous 
country and 32 per cent. are plains. The basins of the rivers 
Ulakhe and Daubikhe is still more mountainous and there the 
proportion is 82 per cent. of mountainous country to 18 per cent. of 
plains, principally river basins. The total area of this partis about 
3.5 millions dessiatines. The southern part of the basin with an 
area of 2 millions dessiatines is a plain, the mountainous part being 
only 20 per cent. of the area. 

A considerable part of the Ussuri basin is covered with forests. 
An exception is found in the basin of lake Hanka which resembles 
Russian steppes. The rest of the area is of a mountainous nature 
45 to 50 per cent. of which is covered with forests. The nature of 
forests in that country entirely depends on the soil which, owing to 
the mountainous nature of the Ussuri basin, offers a large variety, 
of species. Itis seldom that one meets large areas covered with one 
specie only, in most instances the specie follow one another as the 
soil changes. Abietic species are predominating, though in the 
southern part leafy species are common. This is especially noticeable 
in densely populated districts or where forest fires have occurred, 
there abietic species are substituted by such leafy species as birch, 
aspen, poplar, etc. The abietic species in the basin of the rivers 
Ulakhe and Daubikhe are cedar, fir, then spruce and a small pro- 
portion of larch-tree. The leafy species are oak, white birch, elm, 
black poplar, aspen, ash, maple, and then velvet oak, walnut, 
acacia, etc. 

In the northern part, fir predominates. Cedar comes next in 
quantity followed by larch-tree. Leafy species are scarce and only 
oak, and black and white alder are occasionally met with. Cedar 
undoubtedly yields the best building material, then follows fir and 
spruce. Larch-tree is excellent for railways sleepers, props, piles, 
etc. 

_ The construction of the Ussuri Railway resulted in the des- 
truction of a large portion of forests mainly along the railway line 
and in the vicinity of villages and towns. 

According to surveys made during the period from 1912 to 1917 
the following areas of state-owned forests existed in the basin of the 
Ussuri :— 








_ District. Surveyed Forests Total Area 
Lower-Ussuri . 314,000 dessiatines 314,000 dessiatines 
Iman i ... 855,000 iP 4,500,000 is 
Habarovsk ... 315,000 a 2,280,000 is 

Total ... ... 1,544,000 Ss 7,094,000 23 


These figures should not be considered as final since in both 
instances they include such areas where the forests had been des- 
troyed by fire, or covered with young growths, or forests of low 
commercial value. On the other hand, only those forests were 
surveyed which are situated near rivers and easily accessible. On 
the whole one must take the commercial value of these forests to 
be lower than given in the above table. 

Timber for local requirements is either cut on lots assigned to 
peasants’ communities, or by special permission from state- 
owned lots. Export timber is cut in special concessions leased 
by auction. The greater part of these concessions is situated on the 
rivers Iman, Bikin, Hor, and their tributaries. In these parts, one 
meets with stretches in which cedar predominates. The forests in 
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that part of the Ussuri basin may be divided into the following 
groups :— 

(1) Lots covered exclusively with cedar with trees 130-150- 
200 years old with excellent timber yielding at least 60 cub. sazhen,* 
80 per cent. of which is first-class building materials. 

(2) Growths of cedar 130 to 170 years old with a certain 
proportion of fir 100 to 150 years old. This proportion varies from 
3 to 5 per cent. per dessiatine. About 70 per cent. of this timber 
is suitable for building purposes. The reserves are up to 50 cub. 
sazhen per dessiatine. 

(3) This group includes so-called double-deck growths of 
cedar: A forest with cedars from 150 to 200 years old has an 
undergrowth of cedars 50 to 80 years old. At least 80 per cent. of 
such timber is first class building material. A dessiatine would 
yield about 60 cub. sazhen. If conditions for the growth of cedar 
are favorable the trunks are quite straight and often a single tree 
would yield two logs 21 feet long each (standard Russian length), 
the thinner log being at least 14 to 18 inches in diameter at the upper 
end. 

Growths of fir, covering sometimes considerable areas are found 
in valleys of rivers. The average age of this specie is between 100 
and 150 years and the reserve about 50 cub. sazhen per dessiatine. 
Larch-tree is found in considerable quantities in the Bikin and Hor 
river valleys including their tributaries. The average age of the 
trees is from 100 to 150 years and the reserve about 50 cub. sazhen 
per dessiatine. The trunks are straight and some trees reach the 
height of 120 feet with a diameter of 35 inches at the height of 4 
feet from the ground. 

Among leafy species attention should be called to ash which is 
met with in growths of mature age—100 to 150 years. Some trees 
reach the height of 105 feet. The reserves are up to 70 cub. sazhen 
per dessiatine. Or sometimes ash is met with in connection with 
aspen and birch. Ash is met with in the valleys of the rivers 
Ussuri, Iman, and Bikin and of their tributaries. White birch 
grows in separate lots along valleys of rivers. The average age of 
birch is 80 to 100 years, with an average reserve of 40 cubic sazhen 
to the dessiatine. The height of birch in these parts is satis- 
factory and the trunks are clean and straight. The second type of 
growths of birch is in small patches with a reserve of up to 70 cub. 
sazhen per dessiatine. Aspen is met with everywhere in large 
quantities, though the best growths are along the Svianginsky 
branch line of the Ussuri Railway and along the rivers Daubikhe and 
Ulakhe. Trees 120 feet tall are often met with. The average age 
of aspen there is about 80 to 100 years with a reserve of up to 
60 cub. sazhen per dessiatine. Other leafy species are oak, maple, 
walnut, acacia, and velvet oak. 

Cedar is undisputably the most valuable specie, yielding 
excellent material for building purposes, either sawn or in logs. 
Fir is suitable for building purposes, however, it had but little 
application since cedar is invariably used instead. Larch-tree is 
indispensable for railway sleepers, props and piles, owing to its 
special resistance to moisture. Leafy species are suitable for the 
manufacture of veneer and 3-ply wood, the demand for which 
increases every year. They also offer excellent material for cabinet 
making, while aspen supplies material for match factories. 

Strange as it may seem, the whole production of saw-mills 
situated along the line of the Ussuri Railway before 1917 did not 
exceed 5 million cub. feet a year. The main consumers were the 
Ussuri Railway, the Vladivostok Fortress, and also the town and 
adjacent summer resorts. The best equipped saw-mills in that part 
of the country where Sinkevicz Bros.’ saw-mill at the station Hor, 
then L. S. Skidelsky successors’ saw-mills at the stations Bikin ana 
Iman, Streletzky’s and Kuzin’s mills at the station Iman, and 
Borodin’s saw-mill at the station Ussuri. Apart from these there 
was L. S. Skidelsky successors’ 3-ply wood factory, which was the 
only one of its kind in the maritime province. All these mills used to 
cut an average of 75,000 to 100,000 cedar logs a year 21 feet in length 
and with an average diameter of 17-in. at the upper end. ‘This 
made up about 3 to 4 million cub. feet of sawn timber, while about 
1 million cub. feet were used in the manufacture of 3-ply wood. 

The trees were usually cut by gangs of Chinese or Russian 
lumbermen, who sometimes used to make up trains of 100 and more 
horses. At the beginning of winter they would go to the forest, 
cut trees and transport them down to the rivers. Before the re 
volution of 1917 there were no long-term leases granted on con- 
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*A cubic sazhen is 343 cubic feet, 
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cessions. ‘The forest administration would cut the area available 


into separate lots and lease them by auction for a period of two 
years. ‘This was quite sufficient time, since labor was then plentiful. 

During the period from 1914 to 1917 a cedar log 21 feet long 
and 17 inches in diameter at the upper end would cost at the mill 
5.50 to 6.00 gold roubles, including stump tax, sawing, transporta- 
tion, ete. Such a log usually yielded 25 cub. feet of sawn timber, 
making 22 to 24 gold kopecks per cubic foot of sawn timber. Freight 
from saw-mills to Vladivostok at that time did not exceed 5 to 6 
kopecks per cub. foot, thus a cub. foot of timber cost not more than 
30 to 33 gold kopecks delivered in Vladivostok, while the market 
price was 40 to 45 kopecks. This gave a net profit of 10 kopecks 


per cub. foot. Nobody thought of exporting timber since the 


Vladivosok Fortress and the Ussuri Railway, as wellas the population 
usually bought up the entire production and only in a few instances 
were small parcels of timber shipped to Japan and other countries. 

The revolution of 1917-21, the civil war, the Japanese military 
occupation of the whole Ussuri line in 1920-21. the destruction of 
bridges by partizans and the pilfering of the saw-mills caused great 
losses to concessionaires, who were compelled to discontinue work 
and even leave cut logsinrivers. In 1922 allsaw-mills were stopped. 
In addition the exhorbitant railway tariff introduced in 1921 (30 
kopecks per cub. foot from Iman to Vladivostok) made the cost of 
transportation prohibitive. 

Such, in general, is the forest position along the zone of the 
Ussuri Railway. In spite of the enormous reserves only a small 
part has been exploited. At the same time a fully developed timber 
industry in the zone of the Ussuri Railway has a great future in 
store. It is but natural that the timber industry in the Ussuri 
country will not remain in the same state of stagnation as it is at 
present. It must and will develop, however, this development 
follow a carefully worked out plan and the rapacious methods of 
working hitherto employed definitely abandoned. As is evidenced 
from the foregoing, the cost of one cubic foot of sawn timber de- 
livered at Vladivostok was about 35 gold kopecks. But this price 
could have been much lower if the mills were better equipped, the 
methods of production more scientific and the transport from the 
forest to the saw-mills and from there to the town more satisfactory. 

In order to develope the timber industry in the Ussuri country, 
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it would be necessary to construct about 150 to 200 versts of side 
lines at the stations Ussuri, Iman, Bikin, and Hor. Then the rivers 
should be cleaned in order to enable the floating of timber in 5 

It would be further necessary to erect well equipped saw-mills and 
3-ply wood factories in places best suited for the purpose. Grvat 
advantages are offered by the village Rakitnee situated on the river 
Vak. It would be necessary to construct a line about 50 versts 
long connecting that village with the station Iman. The line would 
cross a plain and no tunnels and bridges would be required. Another 
place is the confluence of the rivers Daubikhe and Ulakhe which 
could be reached by extending the Sviagin line some 30 versie. 
It would also be advisable to construct two lines of an aggrega 
length of 100 versts from Bikin and Hor reaching right into the eset 
of the forests. 

Simultaneously with saw-mills there should also be constructed 
various plants for the extraction by products from timber, paper 
mills, wood-pulp mills, and others. Well equipped mills with rail- 
ways, rafting rivers, and low tariff will appreciably lower the price 
of timber and it would find a ready sale on foreign markets. It is 
only necessary to adapt the production to the requirements of those 
markets. The enormous reserves of high-grade timber, the close 
proximity of consuming markets, requiring timber in large quantities _ 
creates especially favorable conditions for a development of that 
industry and facilitates competition with Oregon pine, which is 
more expensive than cedar. 

Apart from markets adjoining the maritime province, Ussuri 
timber could enjoy a great and steady demand in more distant 
countries of the Pacific, as in the instance of Australia, which 
requires about 10 million cubic feet of timber for cases, this f 
showing a tendency to grow. Here also Ussuri timber has the 
possibility of competing with Oregon pine. 

Naturally the organization of the timber industry in the Ussuri 
country will only be made possible with the assistance of foreign 
capital since the Russians have none. There is but little doubt that 
foreign firms interested in that industry will be able to take advantage 
of the situation and begin the exploitation of the enormous reserves 
of timber, provided, naturally, that conditions are created guarantee- 
ing a possibility of private enterprise and of a sound organization of 
the enterprise. 






CHINESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


Approximate Financial Returns for the Year 1922 


The following figures are only the approximate returns of the various lines, and are subject to revision when the complete 


annual for the year is published :— 


Name of Line Operating Operating Net Operating Income Income Net Surplus for 
Revenues Expenses Revenues Debits Credits Debits the Year 

Peking-Hankow $25,500,000 $12,500,000 $13,000,000 $4,000,000 $650,000 $3,350,000 99,650,000 
Peking-Mukden 20,451,791 13,873,151 6,578,640 1,141,372 423,494 717,878 5,860,762 
Tientsin- Pukow 16,000,000 9,750,000 6,250,000 4,920,000 322,000 4,598,000 1,652,000 
Peking-Suiyuan 7,581,644 4,219,406 3,362,238 3,127,636 117,737 3,009,899 dL, 309 
Shanghai- Nanking .. 7 7,572,529 4,525,891 3,046,638 1,604,113 41,143 1,562,970 1,483,668 
S hai- Hangehow-Ningpo bg 3,663,009 3,183,613 479,396 1,258,714 165,357 1,093,357 Def 613,961 
Cheng Tai .. i 3,990,118 1,597,419 1,992,699 290,262 62,520 228,742 1,764,951 
Canton-Kowloon 1,540,000 1,030,000 510,000 760,000 190,000 590,000 Def 60,000 
Kirin-Changehun 2,783,250 1,810,220 973,030 416,460 28,910 387,550 585,480 
Taokow-Chinghua 1,375,000 622,000 753,000 507,006 2,000 505,000 248,000 
Lung-Hai 7 3,150,000 1,400,000 1,750,000 — — — 1,750,000 
Kaife ‘ng- Honan 2,436,000 1,036,000 1,400,000 382,000 62,520 227,742 1,764,957 
Hupeh-Hunan : 1,890,788 1,629,859 260,929 2,319,059 174,735 2,144,324 Def 1,883,395 
Chuchow-Pinghsiang 519,851 632,000 Def 112,149 1,500 2,500 Credit 1,000 Def 111,149 
Changchow- Amoy 76,826 85,738 Def 8,912 127,025 1,189 125,836 Def 134,748 

Not arrived. 
Ssu-Tao, Chinese 1922 98,130,806 57,895,297 40,235,509 20,855,141 2,245,785 18,609,356 21,626,153 
Government Railways 1921 95,218,000 52,503,000 42,715,000 21,539,000 2,536,000 19,003,000 23,712,000 
Increase 2,912,806 5,392,297 | 
Decrease — -— 2,479,491 683,859 290,215 393,644 2,085,847 


(1) There is no report for the yearly Income Account, as the Lunghai Railway is still under construction. 
(2) The approximate return of 1922 for the Ssu-Tao Railway i is not reported. 
(3) The approximete return of Langhai for 1921 is not included. 


Government Bureau of Economic Information. 
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Canton Reclamation Project 


NE of the projects now under serious consideration by the | N Kh W | M P Rh R | A L . 
municipality, says the Canton Times, is the reclamation ot re 
that whole stretch of territory starting from the front of the The Choice of the Overseas Motorcyclist 

Hospital Doumer and extending westward as far as the Canton 

Hospital, thus connecting the Dutch Folly which will form part of 

the new bund. Mayor Sun Fo has had this undertaking in his 

mind for the last two years and but tor the lamentable coup d etat of 

Chen Chiung-ming, he might have carried it to completion by this 

time. The area thus reclaimed is estimated to measure 1,843 cheng 

of land suitable for building lots. 


} 


| DURING 1922 
| “NEW IMPERIALS” | 
WON MORE THAN 
| 500 AWARDS, 
including 38 World’s 
| and other Records, 

and 60 Champion. 

ships and Premier 
| Awards, 


Convincing reasons why 
the “NEW IMPERIAL” 
is more than popular 


Mechanical Simplicity. Ease of 
Control. Accessibility. Economy in 
Upkeep, Minimum Petrol 
Consumption. Maximum Power. 
Unrivalled Capacity for Arduous 
Touring. Organised Spares Service. 


The Machine world-famed for 
PERFECT DEPENDABILITY 


The cost for the reclamation including the construction of a 
new bund, excavation works, and deepening of the river-bed, etc., 
is estimated at a total of $1,368,000. The old materials recovered 
from the demolition of the Haichu buildings and the old bund, etc., 
will easily fetch $77,000. This reduces the net cost of the recla- 
mation to $1,291,000 or about $700 per cheng of reclaimed land. 


Taking the present values of land in this locality that is land 
between Hospital Doumer and Canton Hospital, which range from 
$2,000 to $4,000 or an average of $3,000 per cheng, it can be readily 
seen that a profit of $2,300 per cheng can be realized without any 
trouble, thereby bringing the total profit to $4,238,900. 


From a financial standpoint, the project is certainly a paying 











proposition. The problem before the municipality, however, 1s how Model No, 3, 2j-h.p. LIGHT TOUR. Model No. 7. Shp. TOURING 
to finance the project. ‘Conceivably a loan for the amount can be IST. Three Sponits At-Chais Drive. COMBINATION de LUXE, Three 
| | “7 ; _=ye | " tutch an ick Starter; “New Speeds, A!l-Chai ive, Clutch 
made. Perhaps there may be some difficulties to be encountered | Imperial” Engine, Patent Loop and Kick Starter; Special ‘Scientific 
by VR ey | PL ee snathle. + h. ype Frame; Registered Design of Design of Chassis, Well Upholstered 
at this time but if the loan proposition is not feasible, thelotsmay be | Mudguards” and’ Kase  Shicids sed Comimiatie: Hadi.” tema: 
sold in advance. There is no question that the latter scheme 1s | Ground Clearance, 54-in. Clearance, 54 in. 
quite feasible in the event of failure to raise a loan. The only | Price £65 nett. Price £125 nett. 
3 . : i e ee 7 : | | . . , . | ! 7 
objection is the possibility of reduced profits for the municipality | indents through British Merchant Houses only. Catalogues, etc., on application 
by almost one-half. This is a consummation hardly to be wished | | | 
for it means depriving the city of that much money forimprove-_ |} NEW IMPERIAL CYCLES, Lid Sveusacanu | 
ments. | 





THE IRON ORE & IRON 
INDUSTRY OF CHINA 


Published by the Geological Survey of China 
In double text, English and Chinese. 
Two thick volumes and one large atlas of detailed 
Geological and Mining maps. 


SHANGHAI ENGINEERING OFFICE 
No. 4 AVE. EDWARD VII 


The most complete and reliable work 
On the Iron problems in China and in Far East 
Price Mex. $16.00. 
Subscription opened to the end of 1923 Mex. $12.00. 
Ist Vol. and atlas already issued. 
2nd Vol. will be issued January 1924. 
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Comsbe Lossnatileis Plant for 220-lbs. to 
1,320-lbs. per day of 9-12 working hours 
: Uniflow Steam Engines, Upright Watertube 
Sales Agent : | Boilers, High and Lowlift Centrifugal Pumps, 
' . p Sh h " | Sage and bene el ao epee, ire 
nmerecial Pres AGE ee ngines, ! | IGERATING 
ommercia ress, ang al | PLANTS, Stationary Diesel Engines, Direct 
ee Reversible Diesel Marine Engines, Central 
OR {| | Heating, Electro-Boilers, Maag Gear Machines. 


Smee | PED 


Su RM KE 
HSA OSMRANE HES Sm 


3 Feng Sheng Hutung, Peking 
Postage $0.60 in China, $2.00 abroad. 


| 
| 
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LONG LIFE 


In buying a motor car, consider 
what thecostwill be when divided 
Over a period of years. 


W hat is the car’s reputation for 
satisfactory service after the first 
year? After the second? And 
after the third—and fourth? 


These considerations, in the final 
analysis, are the true basis of 
economy in motoring. 


And itis this attribute of long life 
to which Dodge Brothers Motor 
Carowes its chief claim upon the 
unalterable loyalty of its owners. 


Donse SrRotTHers 





The Dragon Motor Car Co., Ltd., 24 Des Voeux Road Central, Hong Kong 
China Motors, 125 Bubbling Well Road, Shanghai 
The Japan Automobile Co., 4 Chome Kosane Co., Seoul 
Japan Automobile Co., Ltd., Tameke, Akasaka, Tokio 
Messrs, E. W. Frazar & Co., 13 Rue de Paris, Tientsin 
Levy Hermanos, Inc., 536-70 Gandara, Manila 
N. V. Velodrome, Scerabaia 
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Products are Unsurpassed for Quality, 
Reliability and Efficiency. 
All the 1923 models are delightfully designed and luxuriously 


appointed. The new 8 H.P. Model sets a high standard in the 
Light car class, embodying every advantage and motoring asset 
of higher-powered Humber cars. 


11.4 u.P. TourInG MODEL. 


Standard Car Models. 
£275 11.4 H.P. Saloon 


» £625 
£510 11.4H.P. All Weather £650 


8 H.P. 
11.4 HP. 
14H £525 
11.4 H.P. Coupé 


15.9 H.P. 5-Seater --. £750 
£615 ies 


15.9 Saloon £985 








All Humber Cars are fitted with detachable Steel Artillery wheels 
suitable for all climates. All open models are fitted with the Humber 
all-weather canvas hood (with side curtains opening with the doors) 
providing complete protection even in tropical rains. 


Motor Cycles and Cycles 


The Humber range of Motor Cycles for 1923 consists of the 


following models, remarkable for riding comfort 


moderaie price :— 


22 h.p. Single Cylinder Lightweight ... ot » £65 
4% h.p. Flat Twin Sports Model _ oe ... £89 


43 h.p. Flat Twin Sports Combination . £105 
43 h.p. Flat Twin Touring Model « £99 
43 h.p. Flat Twin Touring Combination £120.10s. 





2? u.p. SINGLE CYLINDER LIGHTWEIGHT MoDEL. 


, reliability and 


Humber Cycles are of world-wide repute, and there ts a Complete 
range of machines for Gentlemen, Ladies and Juveniles, perfectly 
finished in every detail. Prices from seven guineas upwards. 


Prices quoted are for delivery at Works 


Catalogues and particulars of Cars, Motor Cycles and Cycles 


on application to the Export Department. 


Humber Limited, Coventry, England. 


Export Dept.: Humber House, 94, New 
Bond St., London, W. 
Dealers in most parts of the W orld. 


Where no Agency exists application for terms are solicited. 


———_ ab 
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F TER all, it isn’t quite consistent to exercise 
a great amount of care in selecting your car 
and then ignore altogether the quality of 

motor oil that you put into it. 





Probably no motor oils have ever been so carefully 
prepared as have those now bearing the name 
‘““Socony. In them, we offer the motoring public 
a brand of oils that can be used with absolute 
assurance. Our lubrication chart recommends a 
particular body of Socony Motor Oil for your 
particular car. It will be to your advantage to use 
that grade exclusively. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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SOCONY MOTOR OILS 
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|The Jardine Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
Builders of steel and wooden craft of any draft to suit inland 


waterways and harbor service. 


First-class workmanship and material guaranteed. 
Motors and complete launches in stock. 
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AGENTS FOR— 





CRUDE OIL KEROSENE 
WM. BEARDMORE & CO., LTD. GLENIFFER MOTORS, LTD. 
Heavy Duty Engines from 10-600 B.H.P. Kerosene Motors from 10-90 B.H.P. 
BRITAIN’S BEST IN MARINE ENGINES 
WORKS—POOTUNG : OFFICE : 
OPPOSITE THE BUND — TELEPHONE C. 241 = 4 YUEN-MING-YUEN ROAD 


SHANGHAI 
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LONDON 
SYDNEY 
PARIS ) 
MORE THAN [Bo 
300 Ee. 


BRAA AAA: 


ROTARY KILNS 


HAVE BEEN | 
SUPPLIED | 2 
AND t 
2,000 
GRINDING 
PLANTS 
EQUIPPED 
WITH OUR 
MACHINERY 
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Address Inquiries: 


Graphite Transmission 
and Differential 
Grease No. 677 
We are proud to state that 

No. 677 has justified the labor 
and expense devoted to a really 
intelligent effort to produce an 
ideal gear lubricant. It has 
successfully stood the test of 
years. There is nothing like it 
on the market. It is the grease 
the “ Speed Kings ” use. 

No. 677 is graphited grease 
of medium density that flows 
over the gears like an oil, yet 
possesses the peculiar property 
of not settling when the gears 
are not in motion. It reaches 
all the bearings and provides a 
graphite coating that prevents 
wear, reduces friction and 
causes cool running at all times. 
No. 677 remains unchanged in 
het or cold weather. It will 
last far longer than the best 
plain grease. 

No. 677 is recommended 
fer transmissions and differen- 
tials, except those designed for 
light oil lubrication. The con- 
sistency is about that of heavy 
gear oil. It is also the most 
satisfactory lubricant for elec- 
tric gear shift mechanisms, the 
reverse gears of power boats, 
and for change-speed gear 
boxes of motorcycles. 

Sold in one, five and ten 
pound tins. Larger packages 
if desired. 

















“ Many times Dixon’s Graphite Automobile Lubricants have pulled 
my car through a trying race without lubricating difficulty.’—LOUIS 
CHEVROLET. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established, 1827 


For Prices, Information, etc., communicate with 


| WALWORTH INTERNATIONAL CO. 


22 KIUKIANG ROAD 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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Cup Greases containing fine 
flake graphite reduce friction to 
a minimum. By using these 
high-grade graphited greases 
bearings soon acquire the well- 
known’ graphite that 
eliminates friction and causes 
easy running. Used in all grease 


polish 


cups, wheel spindles, etc. 

Dixon’s Graphite Cup Grease 
No. 3 is recommended, except 
in warm climates, where No. 5 is 
more suitable. The consistency 
of each grade changes but little 
under wide temperature varia- 
tion. 


The importance of attending 
to the numerous small bearings 
and moving parts of cars is fre- 
quently overlooked. Wherever 
you see a grease cup don’t think 
it is put on as an ornament, but 
give it a turn once a day oF 
once a week according to the 
requirements. Don’t forget to 
keep the cups filled with grease. 

Sold in one, five and ten 
pound tins. Larger packages if 
desired. 
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